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(SEVENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION.) 





THE 


Insurance Year Book 


FOR 1879-80, 
GREATLY ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 





INVALUABLE FOR READY REFERENCE. 





THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK for 1879-8 will be greatly enlarged and im- 
proved. It will contain many new features, and it will form an invaluable hand-book of 
general information regarding insurance in the United States and Canadas, based upon the 
experience of the past, especially utilising that of the past few years. 

Among the general features of the work will be a complete list of American insurance 
companies now doing business, both fire and life (with the years of their incorporation, 
principal officers, capital and assets), a list of companies retired from business or bankrupt, 
lists of the officers and executive committees of the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Northwestern Association, Southern Underwriters’ Association, New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, New York Board of Marine Underwriters, National Convention of Insurance 
Cc issi S, etc. ; sta ts of the aggregate business of fire and life companies; 
quotations of fire insurance stocks ; a list of prominent agents ; a synopsis of the important 
laws passed by the several legislatures during the past year affecting the insurance 
interests, and a variety of other matter useful to insurance men and business men 
generally. 

The events of the past year have made it especially important that the people who pay 
money for insurance, and those who have insurance to sell, whether as principals or agents, 
shoul i be fully informed as to the condition and standing of all the companies which are 
competing for busi Many comp are less strong and trustworthy than they were a 
year ago ; Several have retired from active business or failed, while some are stronger; and 
it is almost superfluous to say that a volume so replete with valuable information will become 
a constant work of reference among all who have business relations with insurance companies, 
It will be kept at hand and consulted daily and hourly for figures and facts, and its usefulness 
does not pass away with the expiration of the year, as is the case with other annuals. It 
has a permanent value as a record of insurance for the year of its issue, and as an index to 
the history of p . and therefore will be preserved for reference. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 














‘“* The book, in addition to its insurance information, contains a great store of highly use 
ful monetary and ial inf ’—Chicago Times. 

** The Insurance Year Book supplies a most important want. "’—Boston Transcript. 

“A valuable record of insurance for the use, not only of insurance officers, but all who 
are interested in insurance.”"—S¢, Louis Republican 

“A neatly bound volume, and supplies im portant information res; ing the various com- 
panies @oing business in the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, etc.” —Zvronto 
Monetary Timesand Trade Review, 

‘* Contains the only complete list of insurance companies ever published. "—A /sany Ar- 
gus. 

“* Aside from the mass of insurance information, the book contains a great store of highly 
useful information. "—Cincinnati Gazette. 

* A most useful book of reference.”—Newark Daily Advertiser. 

“* A handy book of reference.”"—Montreal Fournal of Commerce. 

** The book makes a very handsome volume, and is a splendid as well as useful specimen 
of insurance literature.” — Boston Commercia/. 

** The agent who intends to keep posted in his business will read the work.""—New York 
Independent. 

** It is complete and reliable, giving information of great importance to all engaged in the 
insurance trade.”—Hart/ord Post. 

* A book which insurance men will appreciate.”—New York Bulletin. 

“ A treasury of knowledge, and every property-owner and underwriter should send for it 
at once.” —Philadelphia Item. 

“The book is useful to insurance men, and for ref in libraries and newspaper 
offices."—Chicago Tribune. 

“ Every man who has insurance to effect will find it true economy to have it in his count- 
ing-room.”—Cleveland Leader. 

** It covers the whole matter of insurance.”—New Brunswick Times. 

‘* A most valuable work to those seeking the best, most reliable and prompt-paying in- 
surance companies of the day.” —New Brunswick Daily Fredonian. 

** Invaluable to i e and b men.”—Chicago Advance. 

“* It is a valuable book in a handy form.”’—London Jnsurance Agent. 

“ A model work of its kind.”—London Commercial World. 
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DIRECTORY OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





Life and Casualty Offices. 








Name of Company. 


Principal Office. 


Office in New York. 


Office in Chicago. 





Brooklyn 

Canada 
Connecticut Mutual 
Connecticut General 
Continental 

Charter Oak 
Equitable 

Globe Mutual 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection. . 


Homeceopathic 


Knickerbocker 


Lite Insurance Company of Virginia. 


Louisiana Equitable 


Lloyds Plate Glass Association... .| 


Manhattan 


ee 


New England Mutual ... 
New York 


Piedmont and Arlington. ........ 


Travelers 


Union Mutual 


Washington 








Hartford, Conn 


Philadelphia, Pa.. .. ... 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
New York 
Hamilton, Canada 
Hartford, Conn 
Hartford, Conn 
Hartford, Conn 
Hartford, Conn 
New York 


Hartford, Conn 
New York 
New York 
New York 

St. Louis, Mo 
Petersburg, Va 


New Orleans, La 


Mobile, Ala 
New York 
Chicago, Ill 


Boston, Mass. ........ 
eee ; .| 346 Broadway. 
ie 2 a 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Sacramento, Cal 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Hartford, Conn 
Richmond, Va 
Hartford, Conn 


Boston, Mass 
New York 





L. Morton, 


165 Broadway. 


None, 
J. H. Daskam, 
322 Broadway. 


237 Broadway. 


None. 
Miller & Goodwin, 


192 Broadway. 


None. 
None. 
E. E. Brown, 


120 Broadway. 


161 Braadway. 


345 Broadway. 
Theo. H. Babcock, 


285 Broadway. 


254 Broadway. 


| 257 Broadway. 


239 Broadway. 


132 Broadway. 
156-158 Broadway. 


| 243 Broadway. 


Cor. Church St. and Park Place. 


| 146 Broadway. 


J. W. Brazier, 


, 157 Broadway. 
..| Kenny & Ratcliffe, 
Evening Post Building. 


..| None, 


J. S. Gaffney, 


160 Fulton Street. 


J. H. Langford, 
153 Broadway. 


161 Broadway. | 


| Allen G. Fowler, 
| None. 


| J. H. Nolan, 
Tribune Building. | 


R. M. Johnson, 


261 Broadway. 


Judd & Blauvelt, 
Iron and Coal Exchange Building. | 





Paul & Mason, 
gt Dearborn Street. 
None. 


A. Frisbie, 
168 La Salle Street, 
None. 


None. 
Stearns, Dickinson & Co., 


8x Washington Street. 


Charles N. Hale, 

153 Randolph Street. 
Stewart Marks, 

48 South Clarke Street. 

W. H. Wells, 
W. N. Craine, 

108 Dearborn Street. 
Harvey L. Dow, 
H. D. P. Bigelow, 


E. H. Kellogg, 


Tribune Building. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
Loeb & Judah, 

M. S. Judah, 

Davis & Walker, ee? 


142 Dearborn Street. 


210 La Salle Street. 


None. 

None. 

J. W. Meaker, 
mihaok 
O. Cronkhite, 

O. P. Curran, 

None. 

Dean & Payne, 


136 La Salle Street. 


85 Washington Street. 


Cor. Dearborn and Randolph Sts. 
| E, W. Chamberlain, 
168 La Salle Street. 


L, J. Huntley, 
85 Washington Street. 


200 La Salle Street. 


7 177 La Salle Street. 
F. L. Baldwin, 
94 Washington Street. 
Daniel Eyer, 


g2 Washington Street. 


| W. D. Hackney, 
151 Broadway. 


152 La Salle Street. 
H. D. Penfield, 





177 La Salle Street. 


| 
| 


134 La Salle Street. 


Methodist Church Block. | 





148 La Salle Street. | 
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Fire and Marine Offices. 
Name of Company. Principal Office. Office in New York. Office in Chicago. Pare 
» as 
Adriatic ....- 00+ corre sereeeees | BOW TOUR cvwevieca sce. 187 Broadway. Miller & Drew, 337 
| La Salle Street. 
Agricultural ....... semedicana ._| Watertown, N. Y....... S. L. Parsons & Sons, | W. G. Wood, yi "a rs f 343 
1 roadway. . 
Alliance ....-+e+eeeeeeeceeeeeees a ee Monrose & Mulville, ’ " Montgome & Tallmadge, et 344 
153 Broadway. S. E. cor. ison and L Salle Streets. 
FEUNa ccc cece csr eceecereeeeees | Hartford, Conn.......... J. A. Alexander, J. Goodwin, 252 
— : i 173 Broadway. 172 La Salle Street. 
AmaZON ....0+0+seeeereeereceece | Cincinnati, Ohio ........ None. E. E. Ryan & Co., 344 
210 La Salle Street. 
American.......+- sseseeseeeeers | ce eer None. 482 West Madison Street. 348 
American .....++-+-+seececeeeees Philadelphia, Pa........ Frame & Hare, = W. H. Cunningham & Co., 345 
B ; La Salle Street. 
BEN, ovc.ccencsiesesesebneshod Sk ee Baker & Kirby, a soy Granger Smith, - casio 337 
: . 4 Pine Street. ea 158 La Salle Street. 
ROME cc 00 ssgesecess seunepes SR icn0 consensus 59 Liberty Street. Phillips & Lowell, 344 
| 147 La Salle Street. 
Commercial 2... occ cccdcocecceses gee 157 Broadway. John Naghten, 336 
179 La > 
Commercial Union............+++ London, England....... Alfred Pell, Miller & Drew, ——, 286 
Wall Street. 1 
SL, .covaceneeesenie Sek Sr WN Oc bs 56en8aex 100-102 Broadway. wes ’ O. W. Barrett, a 343 
120 La Salle Street. 
eer ee a Hartford, Conn......... | Lothrop & Scott, R. W. Hosmer & Co., _— 337 
170 Broadway. 154 La Salle Street. 
| BERRI e ee South Norwalk, Conn....| Branch Office, 168 Broadway. Henry W. Rice & Co., 337 
152 La Sall b 
EE 6s fovee te ou cecweene Boston, Mass. ... 2.20. George W. Schoonmaker, I, J. Lewis, “i ee 340 
= ; } Liberty Street. La : 
Pe MNOOION 5 55 5 ssc cccseses Philadelphia, Pa........ Anderson & Stanton, oA W. H. Cunningham & Con re 291 
: 150 Broadway. 175 La Salle Street. 
a San Francisco, Cal. ..... None. T. & W. A. Goodman, 340 
I ers iul Hitiéawsssiaiens Philadelphia, Pa..... ... | J. E. Kahl, None. cb 
: Broadway. 
Franklin and Emporium.......... BN W500 svengeen 273 Broadway. a None. 342 
German American ............... BT COE i aweas sank cod Boreel Building. Moore & Janes, 341 
ree ee oe Oe | None. W. G. McCormick & gy = 336 
' 
eee Glens Falls, N. Y. ...... | T. Y. Brown, ester Brown & Marsh, nautasoncsista ee 339 
Hekla Madison, Wis None —'"'t oti. 
G6 seek ep ease deen ae aga : Sarre 3 . D. Hammond, 337 
La Sal : 
BED scvcccccdeescivcceeseus Bee TONE oc ccccccesses Boreel Building. George C. Clarke, me oe 336 
161-163 La Salle Street. 
PL. cvcenesenthebue eee evedabe Columbus, Ohio........ None. None. 340 
ey ss 6c paiaslen ¥SGNKAS sacks Be WSs. cedoceul 167 Broadway. None. 337 
SLE 6600 <0 aun nietteanees Jersey City, N. J......... None. Oakley B. Pellet, 336 
LL eee ee ee SO GOR soc nsus cases None. None. atniteayoncen 341 
La Caisse Générale ......... .... Paris, France .......... T. J. Temple, vie W. G. McCormick & Co., 343 
31-33 Pine Street. 174 La Salle Street. 
DS dikaecneadene apesanee Manchester, England....| Charles M. Peck, ; R. W. Hosmer & Co., 344 
RTT New York 18 a i elo 
Tete bg Se eee 4 Broadway. Davis & Requa, 337 
; La Sal z 
Liverpool and London and Globe .. Liverpool, England ..... J. E. Pulsford, William Warren, = shane 286 
Lycoming Muncy, Pa A. E. Moore pega re Geo P. Tread — 5 gammy | 
cap as gagiie k mantaa eae , ae 7 ’ rge P. Treadway 0., 349 
6: Broadway. La Salle Street. 
D Joes Skgvawdbabenessaa _ kh. ee aes 68 Wall Street. scien piers Ducat & Lyon, = oye 337 
155 La Salle Street. 
ON... . . coancatvencee TE 6505346 0cnarehe J. H. Langford, Davis & Requa, 338 
: : . 6: Broadway. 153 La Salle Street. 
SD saves wW ons 0dede Cuneo usete Meriden, Conn.......... Bigelow, Coit & Peck, - —_ R. S. Critchell & Co. ai pt 340 
ee ee Millville, N. J. .. None ter Oakley B Pellet. aaa hiciny 339 
Mobile Fire Department.......... Mobile, Ala-...........- None. None. ele teontue a) mee 
RL cha seeten et en 3 nd Newark, N. J... 00008 ...| Anderson & Stanton, O. W. Barrett, 339 
. Brod x 
New Hampshire............. «.. Manchester, N. H....... Wheat, © "lw. rea, | 
E Broadway. La Sall ; 
New York ET se a's Sukh. Saaiad ee a 124 Bowery and 8 Pine rreet. Straight & komen’ ogg | 340 
: La Salle Street. 
New York We ktcsadgimnwsce eee TE CNEEes sseceny— sere 201 Broadway. H. W. Rice & Co., age 336 











152 La Salle Street. | 
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Name of Company. 


Northern 
North German 


Norwich Union.. 
Pennsylvania 
Phenix 


St. Joseph 

St. Paul 

Standard 

Sterling 

Springfield 
Tradesmens 
Transatlantic 

Union Marine and Fire 
Virginia 


Watertown 


EE cicubiéersiewtweneseiwen een 


Principal Office. 


Office in New York. 





Watertown, N. Y 
Hamburg, Germany 


Norwich, England 





| Hartford, Conn 
| Liverpool and London... 
| Montreal, Canada 
| Liverpool and London... 
| New York 

Glasgow, Scotland, .... 
; St. Joseph, Mo. 
| St. Paul, Minn 
| New York... 
New York 
Springfield, Mass 
New York 
Hamburg, Germany 
Galveston, Texas 
Richmond, Va 
Watertown, N.Y........ 


New York 
| 
.| Toronto, Canada 


| 











| Frame & Hare, 





Miller & Hodges, - 
163 Broadway. 
C. Kuhl, 


202 Broadway. 


| Frame & Hare, 


204 Broadway. 


204 Broadway. | 


Western Union Building. 
Bigelow, Coit & Peck, 
W. H. Ross, 
C. M. Peck, 
67 Liberty Street. 


McDonald & Beddall, 
41-43 Wall Street. 


150 Broadway. 


37-39 Wall Street. 


173 Broadway. 

E. W. Crowell, 
None. 

Whiton & Tredick, 
62 Liberty Street. 


42-44 Pine Street. 


165 Broadway. 


155 Broadway. 
Bigelow, Coit & Peck, 


150 Broadway. | 


168 Broadway. 
Henry Honig, 
160 Broadway. 
None. 
Baker & Kirby, 


? 4 Pine Street. 
Satterlee & Smith, 


81 Cedar Street. 
141 Broadway. 


Irving, Frank & Du Bois, <4 WitliamSt 


es 
| rr 


Office in Chicago. 


| S. M. Moore, 


| 134 La Salle Sreet. 
} 
} 
| 


A. Loeb & Co., 


210 La Salle Street. 
None. 


Geo. C. Clarke, 
| Floyd & Burch, 
160 La Salle Street. 


James Ayars, Jr., Special Agent, 
156-158 La Salle Street. 
James L. Ross, 


Floyd & Burch, 
C. H. Case, 
120 La Salle Street. 


George C. Clarke, 

161-163 La Salle Street, 
Brown & Marsh, 

156-158 La Salle Street. 
Davis & Requa, 

153 La Salle Street. 

Moore & Janes, 

157-159 La Salle Street. 
Davis & Requa, 


153 La Salle Street. 





None. 

| R. S. Critchell & Co., 
' 141-143 La Salle Street, 
| Brown & Marsh, 

| . 156-158 La Salle Street. 
| Witkowsky & Affeld, 

R. J. Smith, 

O. W. Barrett, 
W. G. Wood, 


E. M. Teall, 


160 La Salle Street. | 


120 La Salle Street. 


159 La Salle Street. 
130 La Salle Street. 


.| W. E. Rollo & Co., 6 La Salle St. 


161-163 La Salle Street, | 


169-171 La Salle Street. 


160 La Salle Street. | 


tro La Salle Street. | 


See 
Page 





Agencies. 








Name of Agent. 


Location. 





Baily, S. L., & Son 
Barbee & Castleman 
Barrett, O. W 


Bigelow, Coit & Peck 


Brady, T. F 

Cahiwell, WW... 0si eee esis. 
Case, Charles H 

Chard, Thomas S 

Chamberlin, John W 

Cleaveland & Co 

Clarke, George C 

Collins, Martin 

Cunningham, W. H., & Co. 


Dargan & Trezevant............ 
Darrow, A. H 

Fisher Brothers 

Fowler Allen G 

Foster & Scull 


Goodman’s Insurance Agency. pe 


Grubb, Paxton & Co 
Hall, John C., & Co 
Hollinshead & Buckman.... 


ER a ; o 


ROPE: Ks Bedi wt gdomscccccseese 
Knowles, Charles R 
Law, John S., & Son 


Buffalo, N. Y... ... 
Richmond, Va... 

| New York.. 

oo) aremton, IN. J... 5-5 

| Louisville, Ky 
Chicago, III 
Cincinnati, Ohio .... 
New York 


| San Antonia, Texas. | 
| Chicago, IIl 
Chicago, II] 
| Chicago, III 

bo Ri ee 
.-| Indianapolis, Ind... .| 

| Chicago, III 
St. Louis, Mo 

| Chicago, Ill 


Galveston, Texas... 

| Chicago, Ill 
Chicago, Il 
Chicago, IIl 

-| Boston, Mass 

-| Chicago, Ill. .. 


Indianapolis, Ind... 
Galveston, Texas ... 
| Philadelphia, Pa.....| 
Chicago, Il. ..... qa 
Chicago, Ill........ 
| Albany, N. Y 
Cincinnati, Ohio .... 





Page 


See 


| Loeb, Adolph, & Co 
| Law Brothers 
Luckett, R. C., & Son 


335 
291 


A ee 
| Montgomery & Tallmadge 


Morris & Bayly 


|} McCormick, W. G., & Co. on. rh aatee. 


| McDonald & Beddall 


Naghten, John 

Neff, George W. & Co 
Nitchie, Henry E 
Oborn, Louis C., & Co 
Pellet, Oakley B 
Phillips & Lowell 


Pope, Richard 

Proud & Campbell 
Riddle & Co 
Schoonmaker, Geo, W 
Smith & Germain 
Straight & Lyman 


Treadway, Geo. P., & Co 
Triplett, J. R 
Underwriters’ Agency 
Watson, H. D 

Weed & Kennedy 
Whiton & Tredick 
Wood, George 








Name of Agent. 


Palmer, H. B. & Co. .... 


Swearingen & McCandless 
SOR, Te levovecsteees 


Woods & Langsdorf.... 


Location. 


Chicago, Ill 


Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


| Baltimore, Md 
New York.... 

| Chicago, Ill 

Louisville, Ky 

Chicago, Ill 

New York 

| Chicago, Ill.... 
Chicago, Ill.... 


Chicago, Ill..... Vike 
Cincinnati, Ohio ...... 


New York 


| Chicago, IIl 
Chicago, Ill 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 
Boston, Mass....... 
Baltimore, Md 
Terre Haute, Ind.... 
New YORE .... s0< 
Buffalo, N. Y. ...... 
Chicago, Ill 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .... 


etal Saree & Chicago, Til 
St. Louis, Mo 





| Williamsport, Pa.... 


New York. ........| 


Philadelphia, Pa .... 
Louis, Mo 


eee fee ewes | . 
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OT 


John §. Law & Son, 


GENERAL AGENTS 


H. D. Watson, 


GENERAL AGENT 









Martin Collins, 


GENERAL AGENT 











SIE 
















& McCandless, 2} 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR 














FOR 








FOR 



































Southerr illinois, N’thwestern Pennsylvania 
Missouri, AND Western Pennsylvania, 
Kansas, West Virginia, 
Nebraska, 
| Wyoming, PITTSBURGH, PA. 4 WILLIAMSPORT, PA. Ohio and Indiana, 
Colorado, | z as aS 
| Utah and California. = re a 5 =a] 
“ : 
| 


ST. LOUIS, missoun. 4 


—S— 


Pou Alin oy 


| 
| 
| ~/ / ‘ GENERAL AGENTS 





lelsalolelalclalslelalelelelelolelelelellelellleleltelebltititit Iiliiiiili em 



























Tie, ORGANIZED. PRA INCORPORATED, 
wm September le . March 278 _ 
Ailiniie, 1817. 1820. Butedy 








CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


South Carolina, 
North Carolina, 
Louisiana 
AND 
District of Columbia, 








AND 





Capital, $500,000.00 | Assets, $3,779,806.33 





Tennessee, 
STATEMENT, F¥ANUARY 1, 1879. 
ASSETS. 




































































































SOUTHERN NEW YORK, 
No. 152 BROADWAY, - - - - - NEW YORK. 


| 
F Dagan \ Tereant, 4 | L. 









GENERAL AGENTS; 






toes on my | and — -_\aonmenmeanmnenananananss $1,264,045.10 

| j nited States Registered Bonds. ................---.--.-.-- 454.425. 

SAS RICHMOND, VA. a Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Camden City Loans......... aa Re LOUISVILLE, KY. N 

SANSA s\< Philadelphia City Warrants.......-.....--.---------------- 60,916.33 

at Bios 3 Real Estate (Company’s Building) .............-..--.--...- 78,920.70 [ S > 

K | ANG Jali Pennsylvania, Lehigh Valley and other Railroad Bonds ..... 255,900.00 s ly 
‘S Y W H ' h | D Lehig Coal and — op mf __. Seer 55,000.00 . | le 

e Stocks of various Railroads and other Corporations......... 8,350. R h d P 
: ' ' Cunning al, Premiums in course of collection...............--.--------- aalinas l¢ ar Ope, i= 
2 | — ' — See cease eens ceeeeese score seseessesses sessessese 199,724.07 5 
ccru METS wove ccccncennccepccocnseceseesee#OGtussese 26,262.12 - 

. sEN — ENERAL AGEN 
: GENERAL AGENT . OO SE Lies tL ee pr $3.779,806.33 GE} GENT . 
: heen ti LIABILITIES. ° : 
a EE BD, <ccnnusaniendiemmentannemenesennentiiiie 500,000.00 FOR . 
= ig — peng ae | SE SS cccncsdetettecsececses 109.26 Hy 
7 e-insurance Fund.............cecc.cccccecccccccceccceqscoce 2,184,998.50 = 
. Northern Illinois, Net Surplus over all Liabilities..........-....-----0--ceee00 1,007,698.57 Massachusetts, Hq 
: a ‘ WM. T. BUTLER, President. Connecticut, IH 
H innesota, A. LOUDON SNOWDEN, Vice-Pres.. New Hampshire, : 
: Michigan, Maine, H 
= ia 
= Wisconsin, js 
= AND AND : 
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F : Anderson & Stanton | iets 
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FIRE INSURANCE. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


1845 ROYAL INSURANCE Co., OF ENGLAND, 


On 3Oth June, 


a 


FIRE INSURANCE, 


1879 


1878. 





ASSETS. 


CasH— 
In company’s principal office, in Bank of Liverpool, and other British banks, $640,376.68 
Rear Estate— 
The compan ’s buildings at Liverpool, London, Edinburgh, Manchester, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Leeds, Dublin, Birmingham and Toronto cost 


$1,258, "316. go. Noencumbrances. Valued in company’s books at 1,054,629.23 


Value in 


Co.’s Books. Par Value, Market Value. 
Stocks AND Bonps—U. S, Bonps— 
200,000 6 per cent stock, 1881. ... 
185,coo 5 : 10-49 regist’d . 
65,000 5 funded loan... 
1,475,00c 6 currency, reg. 


$215,250.00 
201,650.00 
70,768.71 
1,781,062.50 


$208.333.33 
102,708.33 
67.708.33 
1,530,458.34 


$207,445.42 
153,594.92 
67,708.33 
£,552,231.94 


“ 


“ 


$1,925,000 $r 980,980.61 $2,005,208.33 $2,268,731.21 2,268,731.21 

BRITISH AND OTHER Gov’T SEcuRI’s— 
British reduced 3 per cent annuities. 
Canadian consol’d 5 per cent stock. - 
Canada Dominion 6 per cent stock. 
Italian 5 per cent consol’d stock... 


$617,712.81 
55,893.71 
98,818.10 
17,935.08 


$625,625.00 
56,925.co 
104,621.13 
18,200.00 


$650,000.00 
55,000.00 
99,639,19 
24,074.06 





$790,359.70 $828,713.25 $805,371.13 805,371.13 
EnGuisH RAILWAY PREFERENCE AND 
GuARANTEED Stock— 

London & Northwestern rail’ y stock op 179,560, 35 $1,038,094. 69 $1,324,729.85 
Lancashire & Yorkshire - ¥ 448,168.75 558,609.44 
Southeastern 658, 850, 00 763,358.50 
Great Northern 637,900.00 708,719.00 
Midland 669.418.75 818,483.33 
Northeastern 71,125.00 87,865.00 
Great Western 686,650.00 854,271.25 
London & Southwestern 360,225.00 429,677.00 
Shrewsbury & Hereford 39,550.00 55,370.00 
Furness 76,650.00 123,938.00 
Manchester, Sheffield & Lin. 369,172.02 450,234.52 
Whitehaven, Cleator & Egr’t 28,150.00 28,150.00 
Great Eastern re 46,275.00 64,787.00 
North Staffordshire 181,100,00 207,654.00 
North & Southwestern Junc. I1,200,00 19,040.00 
London, Brighton & S. Coast “ 20,000.00 22,000.00 


720,327.73 
76,582.69 
777 1945-25 
3795707-19 
5°,425-79 
119,117.96 
403,897.08 
28,150.00 
55,643.73 
201,914.44 
18,059.06 
20,780.00 


$5,906,979.96 $5,342,529.21 $6,521,886.89 


Am’t Loaned, 
Loans TO THE FoLLow1nGc Towns AND TOWNSHIPS ON THE SE- 
CURITY OF THE RATES— 
Corporation of London 
Liverpool 


6,521,886.89 


373403-31 
150,000.00 
150,000.00 

95255573 
105,000.00 
167.754.96 
211,224.96 
383,335-52 


Birmingham 
Manchester... 
Plymouth 
Birkenhead 
Burton-on-Trent Improvement Commissioners 
Various towns, townships and local authority, on rates 
1,675,599-48 
On oTHER EnG.isH Securities, Stocks AND Bonps, viz :— 
Mersey Docks and Harbor Board Bonds........---.-------- $1,011,685.16 
Liverpool Exchange Building Company’s Bonds 543,000.00 
Liverpool United Gas-light Company’ s Bonds 150,000.00 
London and St. Katherine’s Docks Company’s Bonds-.-..-.-.... 40,000.00 
Birkenhead Improvement Bonds ...........---------------- 2,250.12 
Bridgewater Navigation Shares 1,479.06 
British railway stocks and shares (various), with margin of 
from 18% to 76% per cent above amount joaned 2,219,769.80 
On mortgages of real estate, security being first liens on fee simple. 
(Value of property $6,999.225.00) 
All other loans (amply secured) 
INTEREST— 
Accrued but not due. 
BALancEes— 
In hands of agents, branches, insurance companies and banks 


Total Cash Assets, - 


3,968. 124.14 


31406 ,350.16 
557,035-38 


(Entire amount since paid) 249,167.56 


3451437-54 


$2i, 492, 769. 40 





| 


, Joint Stock Capital, actually paid up in cash 


LIABILITIES. 


Fire_Lossss— 

Claims for losses adjusted and unpaid 
in process of adjustment 
resisted, including expenses 


“ 
_37s410.00 


Total claims for losses 
Deduct re-insurance thereon 2 B15. oo 
Net amount of unpaid losses 
RE-INSURANCE— . : 
Amount required safely to re-insure all outstanding ri 
Lire DEPARTMENT— 
Re-insurance fund and all other liabilities under the Life Insurance Depart- 
ment, computed at present value 
Casu Divipesps— 
Uncalled for by stockholders 
AGency ExpENnses— 
Miscellaneous expenses due and accrued........... -cneenianoneeniebedické - 
MISCELLANEOUS— 
All other demands against the company, absolute and contingent, due or to 
become due, admitted and contested 


Total Liabilities, 


$284,528.66 
2,258,658.06 
11,,387,800.00 


10,351.43 


14,820.83 


126,552.62 


$14,082,711.60 


RECAPITULATION. 


Total Cash Assets, 7 _ a 
Total Liabilities, 


$21,492,769.40 
- 14, 082, 711 111.60 


- $7, 410, 057.80 80 


$21,492,769.40 
- $14,082,711.60 
1,447,725.00 


Net Cash Surplus, 


Total Cash Assets 
Toral Amount of Liabilides, except capital stock... 


Total Amount of Liabilities, including Capital $15,530,436.60 


Net Cash Surplus as regards Fire Policyholders, after deducting Paid-up 
Capital and Liabilities of every kind 


$5,962,332.80. 


$5,962,332.80 





SPECIAL STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, Dec. 31st, 1878. 


ASSETS. 


- Registered Bonds, 6 per cent 
~ (188x) 6 


$1,525,000 U.S 
200,000 
65,000 
185,000 


$1,827,140.62 
213,000.00 
69,387.50 
200,031.25 


$2,309,559.37 
213,361.06 
156,220.55 
49,359.00 


@2,728,490.98 


$1,975,000 

Cash in hand, $1,819.83 ; in banks. $211,541.23.-...-...-...--- 
Premiums being collected 

All other admitted Assets 


Total Assets held in United States 


Net amount of Losses unpaid 

Amount necessary to re-insure safely all outstanding risks... 
Liability under lite policies 

All other Liabilities 


140,120.87 
1,170,588.26 
119,812.50 
38, 723.9% gt 


a"? 469,244.54 


Net Surplus on U. S. Business, $ | ,259,246.44 





a? £ BEDDALL, Managers for Metropolitan District, Nos. 41 & 43 Wall St., 
ew Yor! 


CHARLES R. KNOWLES, Manager for State of New York (except Metropolitan Dis- 
trict), Albany, N. Y. 


PROUD & CAMPBELL, Managers for Maryland, Virgi North Caroli Di 
Columbia, No. 1 Rialto Building, Baltiszore, M. ba pcreransboreacced 


JOHN S. LAW & SON, Managers for Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia ; Cinninnati, Ohio, 


CHARLES H. CASE, Manager for Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
nsas, Missouri, Iowa, Colorado ; No. rao La Salle street, Chicago. 


FOSTER & SCULL, Managers for Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont ; No. 53 Devonshire street, Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE WOOD, Manager for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dclaware ; 
street, Philadelphia. 


BARBEE & CASTLEMAN, Managers for Kentucky, Georgia, Texas, South Carolina 
uisiana, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas ; Louisville, Kentucky. 


Connecticut, 


No. 226 Walnut 
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We reprint in this number the table showing the premium 
receipts and losses. paid by different companies in several 
States. Last month the table included eleven States, and now 
we present the returns from nineteen. We have been in corre- 
spondence with the State authorities in the different States, and 
are promised full data, as soon as obtainable, to complete this 
table, thus showing at a glance the manner in which insurance 
is distributed throughout the country. This compilation can- 
not fail to be of great value to all persons interested in insur- 


ance. 





From our Albany correspondence it will be seen that, 
although the Legislature failed to get rid of Superintendent 
Smyth officially, it proposes to subordinate him to the Attorney- 
General. This is well. So long as it remains a _ political 
necessity that Mr. Smyth should be retained at the head of the 
Insurance Department, his power for evil should be curtailed 
as much as possible, in order that his mind may not be diverted 
from the good the law intends him to perform. The Attorney- 
General will act as a break to his evil propensities, and thus 
be of service to the insurance interest. 





On May 1 the New York Assembly passed to a third reading 
the bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Sessions, which is a 
reproduction of the odious Wisconsin law, making the face of 
a policy the measure of damage. There was a long and anim- 
ated discussion in the Assembly, but the fact of the bill being 
ordered to a third reading indicates that it is likely to become a 
law, to the reproach of the New York State legislators. 





As forming a part of the current insurance history of the times, 
we print elsewhere certain rumors relative to the case of Colonel 
Dwight, of Binghampton. The substitution of a spurious body 
while the living Colonel decamped for parts unknown, would 
be a bold attempt at gigantic swindling, and characteristic of a 
period noted for the magnitude of the crimes committed by 
persons of reputed respectability. We do not credit the rumors, 
although the amount at stake, $265,000, might tempt desperate 
men to run almost any risk. They form a part of the case how- 
ever, which is one of unusual importance and as such we record 
them. The exhumation of the body of Colonel Dwight, and 





the examination now taking place, is a theme of general con- 
versation in life insurance circles, The opinion is gaining 
ground that there is something so mysterious in Colonel 
Dwight’s death, or his alleged death, a thorough examination 
into all the circumstances surrounding the case should be made. 
The Companies interested owe it to the pecuniary interests of 
their stock and policyholders to sift it to the bottom, and their 
duty to the public demands such investigation for the purpose 
of exposing fraud, if there be any, and thus guarding against 
its repetition. If there was no fraud, the friends of Colonel 
Dwight will certainly desire the investigation for the purpose of 
vindicating his memory. 





In France and Germany there are a number of companies 
that make a business of insuring against loss by hail storms. 
Elsewhere we present an instructive article upon their methods 
of doing business, and their attendant results. There have 
been attempts made in this country to insure against losses of 
this character, but they have not been eminently successful. The 
difficulty lies in the fact, undoubtedly, that no accurate statistics 
can be obtained upon which to base “ mortality tables.” Our 
Agricultural Bureau might furnish the required data, but its at- 
tention has never been directed to its importance. Here is a wide 
field for insurance speculation, and one that might be worked 
to the mutual advantage of insured and insurer. 





As will be seen from a report printed in other columns, the 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Company has been called upon by the 
Superintendent of Insurance to make good an impairment of 
$56,000 in its capital. THe Spectator called attention to the 
condition of this company some months ago, which shows that 
newspaper supervision is quicker on the trigger than State 
supervision. The Superintendent should insist, in the interest 
of the policyholders, as strenuously upon a change of manage- 
ment in the Atlantic, as the Attorney-General did in regard to 
the Globe Life. 





Durinc the early part of last month the report was current 
that the Long Island Insurance Company had determined to 
withdraw from business. This report was partly true and 
partly false. Owing to the falling off in business, the subject 
of withdrawing was discussed by the management, but it was 
finally resolved to continue, but to limit its business to Brook- 
lyn and vicinity. This action is almost equivalent to a with- 
drawal from business entirely. The Long Island is an old- 
established company, heretofore regarded as among the sound- 
est and most trustworthy. Its management has not, however, 
been characterized of late by that vigor which is calculated to 
win success, and, consequently, there has been a steady falling 
of in the volume of its business, and likewise in its profits. 
Unless a change of management could have been agreed upon, 
the company’s curtailment of its field of operation was, prob- 
ably, the wisest course it could pursue. In consequence of 
this action, the Secretary, Mr. W. W. Henshaw, has severed 
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his connection with the company. Mr. Henshaw, who is an 
able and efficient insurance manager, has since been chosen 
associate agent of the Royal Insurance Company, of Liverpool, 
and, in conjunction with Mr. E. F. Beddall, will hereafter 
have charge of the business of that company in New York and 
vicinity. Mr. Cortelyou, late Vice-President of the New York 
Bowery, has been elected Vice-President of the Long Island. 





THE Delaware Legislature has passed the long pending bill 
to create the office of Insurance Commissioner for that State, and 
it has now become a law. The bill defines the duties of the 
Commissioner very fully, and specifies clearly the fees which 
he may collect from the company, which fees are to be accepted 
by him in lieu of salary. That the law is not more objectional 
is due to the efforts of local underwriters, who suggested vari- 
ous amendments that were adopted. While New York State, 
that has had an extensive and disastrous experience with State 
supervision, is seeking to get rid of the incubus—to abolish 
both the office and its incumbent—it is singular that Delaware 
should be so anxious to saddle herself with an incumbrance that 
she will find embarrassing and difficult to remove. But politi- 
cians are always seeking to create places for their favorites, and 
a State Insurance Department offers a safe refuge for two or 
three persons whose usefulness in other spheres of life have 
become exhausted. The newly appointed Commissioner is a 
lawyer, a legislator, an elder in the church, a Democrat and 
sixty years of age. 





Tue bill introduced in the New York Legislature proposing 
to tax all corporations, which has been so widely discussed, is 
not, we are informed, likely to become a law. Its provisions 
covered corporations of every kind, and were so far reaching as 
to excite violent opposition from nearly every quarter. Of 
course additional taxation of the insurance interest was provi- 
ded for in the bill, assuming the special form of a tax upon 
gross receipts. As the gross receipts of some companies have, 
for several years, failed to meet their expenses, it is difficult to 
see where the money would have come from to pay the tax. It 
would be hard enough to tax their mef receipts, or profits, but 
to lay a tax upon the money actually paid out, would be not 
only a great hardship, but a positive injustice. However, as 
the bill is not likely to pass at this session, it is hardly worth 
while to discuss its merits or demerits. Before it puts in its ap- 
pearance next winter, there will have been ample time to con. 
sider and amend its objectionable features. 





Tuey are a liberal set of insurance companies in England, if 
the recent action of the Guardian, of London, may be taken as 
acriterion. Dunscombe Park, the property of Lord Feversham, 
was recently destroyed by fire. It had previously been insured 
for $280,coo in the Guardian, but the policy had been allowed to 
lapse twenty-four hours before the property was burned. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the Guardian is reported to have paid 





—_—_ 
ee 


the loss the same as if the policy had been in full force, This 
was generous, liberal, unparalleled, and all that, but was it 
business? In this country, policyholders are content if they 
receive the indemnity for which they have actually paid, and do 
not expect such high-toned benevolence on the part of the insur- 
ance companies. Indeed, if they were to indulge in it, there 
would, doubtless, be a vast amount of growling among stock. 
holders. Lord Feversham should hereafter be a liberal patron 
of insurance companies, and a special guardian of the interests 
of the Guardian. If he should chance to be overtaken by pecu. 
niary disaster, we wonder if the bank in which he has been ip 
the habit of keeping his account would make him a present 
of $200,000 or $300,000? It would be a parallel case. 





In the present unsatisfactory condition of the insurance busi- 
ness, the profits of companies will be found rather in the exer. 
cise of economy and retrenchment than in the increase of busi- 
ness. The extravagance of corporations is proverbial. Men 
who have the disbursing of other peoples’ money are not apt 
to look so sharply after the little economies as they would if the 
money was their own. Excessive salaries are paid to favorite 
officers, and purchases are made with a degree of recklessness 
that would not be found in private enterprises conducted on 
business principles. There are many highly respectable old 
fossils sitting at the head of insurance companies, drawing large 
salaries, whose actual services rendered the company are not 
worth their desk room. They are retained because they havea 
highly respectable air about them, having respectable connec- 
tions and acquaintances, and own a few shares of stock in the 
companies they are popularly supposed to manage. We could 
name several such in New York offices, who know less about 
the affairs of their companies than do their office-boys, and are 
forced to submit all questions presented to them to some subor- 
dinate. These are good men to get rid of. They are so many 
Old-men-of-the-Sea fastened about the necks of their companies 
Retrenchment can find no better 
Push some of 


and slowly strangling them. 
place to begin than at the top of the ladder, 
these respectable fossils from the lofty perches they have so long 
monopolized, and make room at the top for the young, 
live, active, ambitious men—the men who do the work and fur- 
nish the brains. Insurance companies cannot afford to pay 
high prices for ornamental figure-heads, when the annual re- 
ports year after year repeat the story of expenses eating away 
the profits, and not unfrequently, attacking the capital. If these 
men are serviceable as well as eminently respectable, pay them 
for actual services, but not for the use of their names alone. 
It is the good management and the accumulation of surplus that 
determines the right of a company to public confidence, and not 
Pecksniffian respectability. Brains and energy in the direction 
and management of insurance affairs must come to the front 
before insurance capital will be remunerative. In a private en- 
terprise the manager who steadily showed to his employers @ 
decreasing and unprofitable business would soon be superseded 
in his office ; but in an insurance company he expects an increase 
of salary from year to year, whether dividends are paid or not. 
The salaries of his subordinates may be reduced, but his can 





suffer no diminution. We know there are some insurance 
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officers receiving high salaries, who justly deserve all they get. 
They are, in fact, the companies they represent—furnish the 
prains and successfully administer their affairs. Full of vigor 
and prolific in resources, they are the trusted pilots who guide 
their ships successfully through all perils in the interests of their 
policy-holders and to the satisfaction of their stockholders. Such 
men would make themselves felt in whatever position in life 
they might be placed. They are invaluable to their companies, 
and it is right that they should be liberally compensated. This 
class of officers does not come under the head of ornamental 
but antiquated fossils. The distinction between the two classes 
is so well defined, that one cannot possibly be mistaken for the 
other. Of the one class, the insurance interest needs all it can 
get; of the other, it has already had far too many. 


* *% * 


Whenever the subjects of retrenchment, expenses and econ- 
omy are broached, the insurance managers are apt to cry out: 
“ We have to pay our agents too much; they eat up the profits.” 
This cry is getting hackneyed, and the statement is not entirely 
true. As a rule, it is safe to say, agents are not too liberally 
paid. The men who control the business are entitled to fair re- 
compense. It is not the high-priced officials, who sit in the home 
offices and direct their affairs on paper, who bring money into 
their treasuries. The agents who stir about among the 
people, urging upon them the necessity for insuring, is the 
source whence the companies derive their revenue. In many 
cases they are more competent to direct the management of 
companies than are those to whom they are subordinate. 
Agents are worth what they can command ; the more business 
they control the better it is for their companies, and the more 
companies can affordto pay them. If a company pays its 
agents more than they are worth, that is positive evidence of 
bad management. Give every man his due. The agent is a 
factor in the insurance problem that cannot be dispensed with. 
Our most successful managers of companies received their early 
and thorough training in the office of the agent, and it is among 
the agents that we must always look for that talent, energy and 
special adaptability that is needed in the management of the 
insurance business. There is no doubt but some companies, in 
their eager struggle for enough business to pay the salaries of 
the home officers, have paid extravagant rates to agents; but 
these are exceptional cases. As a rule, they are not over-paid, 
for their labors are arduous, and their expenses considerable. 
When the retrenchment ax is being wielded, let it be directed 
against the big salaries paid at headquarters, rather than against 
the men on the skirmish line. Lop off the ornamental fossils 
and their big salaries, and make room for youth, vigor, intelli- 
gence and ambition, to which success is a necessity. 





THE proposed Tariff Association for New York City has 
made little or no progress during the past month. Many of 
the best companies refuse absolutely to give in their adherence 
to the rules and regulations suggested, or to be bound by the 
rates which the association desires to fix. This refusal is not 
because fixed rates are not desirable, or a Tariff Association 
hot a good thing, but arises from a lack of confidence in some 
of the companies that desire to avail themselves of some of the 





advantages offered by such a combination. They are not to 
be trusted under any circumstances, as the outstanding com- 
panies have learned to their cost, and hence they refuse to be 
identified with them. The insurance business is very much 
like any other in this respect ; there are black sheep to be found 
in every flock, and unscrupulous men in all walks of life. Com- 
binations to regulate business affairs are seldom successful for 
this reason: Some of the parties to them are sure to violate, 
either directly or indirectly, the conditions of the compact they 
have entered into, and the combination fails. So it has been in 
insurance combinations heretofore, and the apprehension of 
similar treachery prevents the organization of the proposed 
Tariff Association. There is nodoubt but insurance rates need 
“‘ stiffening up” somewhat, to enable the companies to do a 
safe and profitable business, but this is not likely to occur until 
some of the cut-throat companies, whose sole claim to exist- 
ence lies in the necessity of providing salaries for a few officers, 
have suspended operations. , 





Tue London Review reads some of the French insurance 
companies a sharp and, apparently, well deserved lecture for 
contesting claims on purely technical grounds when the generally 
accepted meaning of the contract is apparent to all. Fortu- 
nately for the insurance interests of this country such technical 
suits are infrequent. They are frowned upon alike by the 
public and the companies, who recognise that no surer way 
to destroy their business can be devised than that which compels 
a sufferer by a legitimate loss to prosecute his claims in court. 
So great is the prejudice against litigation the companies pay 
hundreds of dollars upon fraudulent claims to one that is wrong- 
fully retained by them. Indeed, this uninquiring manner of 
paying claims has proved a strong motive to incendiarism, and 
a little closer investigation of alleged losses wou'd, unques- 
tionably, lead to a reduction of the number of fires. Such 
investigations, however, would seldom lead to litigation, for 
fraudulent claimants would scarcely care to appear in court 
lest they should get justice. 





In a few weeks the summer hotels will be opened to the pub- 
lic for another season. While they are undergoing the repairing 
and renovating necessary to make them habitable, or even tol- 
erable, is a good time for the insurance companies to insist that 
they be adequately provided with proper means for extinguish- 
ing fires. Some of these immense seaside and country hotels 
covering great areas of ground, and constructed of the most 
inflammable material, constitute risks that prudent insurance 
companies do not care to assume. Everybody knows how prone 
such hotels—especially those that have encountered an unprofit- 
able season—are to burn when they are unoccupied. The 
danger from fire is very greatly enhanced when they are filled 
with a crowd of irresponsible summer boarders, a horde of pec- 
ulative servants, whose reckless disregard of ordinary precau- 
tions against fire is proverbial. Not only is the property in- 
volved at the mercy of this careless throng, but the lives of the 
occupants of these hotels. Fortunately, none of these great 
caravansaries have taken fire at night in the height of the season, 
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and the community has been spared the details of a terrible dis- 
aster involving great loss of life. But all the requisite conditions 
for sucha disaster are presented at almost any one of our 
summer hotels during the season of their occupancy. Very 
few of them have means for extinguishing fire worthy of the 
name. Indeed, the insurance companies have encouraged their 
proprietors to neglect such provision by consenting to insure the 
property for its full value, or more, without it. The proprietors 
argue that if they are covered by insurance the cost of provid- 
ing fire apparatus is unnecessary ; the companies assume the 
risk, let them take care of it. Every one of these summer 
hotels should have a good water supply, and pumping machin- 
ery detached from the building, by means of which several ef- 
fective fire streams can be brought to bear upon it at a moment’s 
notice. To place such machinery within the building is to ex- 
pose it to the peril of being cut off by the flames before it can 
be brought into service. This is not a good year for insurance 
companies to take extraordinary risks. The liabilities they 
have already been called upon to meet should stimulate them to 
the exercise of greater precautions than usual. The aggregate 
amount of insurance capital at risk on summer hotels is enor- 
mous, and it cannot be surrounded with too many safeguards. 


Tue SpEcTATOR has maintained that the hostility shown by 
State Legislatures to the insurance interest during the past 
winter could have little other effect than to add to the burdens 
of insurers. Insurance rates have been as low for several years 
as it was possible to make them with safety, and prudence has 
dictated an increase rather than a reduction of rates. Insurance, 
therefore, being already offered at minimum rates, it naturally 
follows that any additional cost that the companies may be put to 
by harrassing and embarrassing legislation, must be paid by 
those desiring to purchase that commodity. It is a purely com- 
mercial transaction, and is governed by the same rules that con- 
trol all business—the greater the cost of production, the greater 
the cost to the consumer. Insurance companies are not, as a 
rule, benevolent organizations, nor do they accept risks simply 
for the pleasure of paying losses. When they guarantee a tax- 
payer against loss by fire, they expect him to pay for such in- 
demnity a reasonable sum. The sums thus paid by insurers 
must, in the aggregate, equal at least the sum which the com- 
panies may reasonably be expected to pay out for losses, or 
there is no indemnity. If State Legislatures add to the cost of 
conducting the insurance business, the men who furnish that 
business must foot the bill. All the legislative craze about 
insurance that has pervaded our State Legislatures for the past 
few months, therefore, results, so far as it has any definite 
result, in adding to the taxation imposed upon property 


owners. 
*% * % 


A very good illustration of this is furnished by the bill which 
passed the Ohio Legislature, providing that insurance agents, 
before writing policies, should cause the property sought to be 
insured to be inspected and valued—after which the amount of 
insurance specified in the policy should be the measure of dam- 
age in case of total loss; in case of partial loss, the full amount 
of partial loss to be paid in proportion to the amount named in 
the policy. The manner in which such enactment opens the 
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door to fraud is apparent to any one. But the companies 
accept the situation by throwing the added burden back upon 
the insurers. A circular which one company has issued to its 
agents instructs them to cause such inspections and appraige. 
ments to be made as required by law, but at the expense of the 
applicant for insurance. And, further, after the value of the 
property has been fixed the agent is instructed to insure it for 
no more than two-thirds of such sum. As competent builders 
only are to be employed in estimating valuations, their services 
will have to be liberally recompensed—all at the cost of the in. 
surer. Legislators are, of course, expected to protect the jn. 
terests of those whom they represent, but when their efforts re. 
sult in additional taxation, their constituents will be slow to de. 
tect or appreciate the wisdom of their efforts. 


THE cost of receiverships is well exemplified in the case of the 
defunct Continental Life Insurance Company. In a report sub. 
mitted to the State Assembly, Superintendent Smyth states that 
the receipts from July 10, 1877, to December 31, 1878, were 
$617,520.92, and the expenditures for the same period con- 
sumed the receipts to the last cent. It required very nice figur- 
ing to bring things out so evenly, but had the receipts been 
twice as much the receivers could have been relied upon to 
make the expenditures offset them toa nicety. Policyholders 
evidently have no rights that receivers are bound to respect. 
Hereafter, when an insurance company fails, the simplest way 
to settle up its affairs will be to hand the assets over bodily to 
some person recommended by the Insurance Department and 
never ask for an accounting. 


TueE National Board of Underwriters held its thirteenth an- 
nual session in this city, April 23. It was not numerously 
attended, nor was there much interest manifested in its proceed- 
ings. There was little business transacted besides that of a reg- 
ular routine character. It seemed to be understood that there 
would be no attempt made to restore to the Board the vigor of 
which it was shorn a few years ago. Indeed, the question was 
mooted whether or not it was desirable to attempt to preserve 
even the skeleton of an organization. It was finally determined 
to retain the machinery of the Board, but to run it in the most 
economical manner possible during the current year. Else 
where we give a detailed report of the proceedings. There 
were but five or six reports submitted by committees, and these 
were, confessedly, prepared by Mr. Miller, the able Secretary 
of the Executive Committee, the members of the committees 
not having deemed it worth while to devote their time to the 
consideration of the subjects entrusted to them. Many of the 
committees made no reports whatever, for which neglect the 
excuse was given that there were no funds with which to pay 
necessary expenses. A more valid reason could scarcely have 
been offered. Men are not in the habit of working in the it 
terests of others when they are required to pay their own ex 
penses. The members of the committees naturally conclude that 
if they were willing to give their time and labor to the gather 
ing of information and statistics, that are of equal value to all 
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members of the Board, the Board ought at least to pay their 
actual expenses for clerk hire, stationery, postage, etc. Fail- 
ing to do this, the Board cannot expect that enlightenment a 
more liberal course might have secured for it. The only fea- 
ture in the Board to the usefulness of which all are agreed, is 
the arson fund. That this has been of great value is conceded, 
and its continuance is desired by all insurance companies, 
Board and non-Board. But for this feature, it is more than 
probable that the thirteenth annual session of the National 
Board would have been its last. As it is, there was talk of sus- 
pending its functions entirely for an indefinite period, and, upon 
the question of making an assessment to continue it, the vote 
stood thirteen for to eleven against. 
x x * 


It will thus be seen that there is but little vitality left in the 
National Board. It is. an unclothed skeleton, whose dry bones 
give forth an ominous rattling occasionally, as it is buffeted by 
opposing winds, but for all useful purposes, it is only a skele- 
ton. We regard it as unfortunate for insurance interests that 
the National Board has ceased to exist as a vital, physical, vig- 
orous body. Never has there been a period in the history of 
insurance when the combined wisdom of its prominent repre- 
sentatives was so much in demand as the present. In seasons 
of great and sudden calamities, the companies have found sub 
stantial comfort in combined effort and harmonious action. 
The suddenness of a Chicago and a Boston conflagration star- 
tled the insurance world, and members thereof turned instinc- 
tively to the National Board for counsel and relief. The enemies 
that are undermining them to-day are more insidious, but none 
the less dangerous, These are bad faith and want of confidence. 
They crept into the Board and destroyed its harmony, and now 
they are roaming hand-in-hand through the land, and under- 
mining and destroying the insurance business. Chicago and 
Boston consumed the wealth of the companies, but their pres- 
ent enemies are not only consuming their wealth, but are also 
destroying their morality, their honor, and their integrity. An 
honorable profession is being degraded in the eyes of the pub- 
lic by unscrupulous men, and theré is no power to check them. 
The National Board should be that power. If there could be a 
restoration of harmony in the Board, after the experience it has 
gone through, it could be made the means for remedying the 
greater part of the evils the profession now suffers from. But 
this is not likely to occur until a condition of still greater demor- 
alization is reached or some great conflagration compels the 
companies, for self-protection, to come together for counsel and 
advice, and for that support and relief that can only be found in 
unity of action. When that day comes, the skeleton of the Na- 
tional Board will be rehabilitated, clothed with vigor, and en- 
dowed with intelligence and a spirit of conciliation, and will be 
what it should always have been—a power for good in the in- 
surance business. 


Accorpinc to a London correspondent, Mr. Cornelius 
Walford, author of The Insurance Encyclopedia, who is the 
great English authority on insurance, advocates the organiza- 
tion of a company to insure business men and workmen against 
blindness. He represents that great distress is caused by per- 
sons losing their sight and becoming helplessly dependent upon 





the charity of others. We are not sufficiently familiar with the 
statistics regarding blindness in England to warrant a predic- 
tion as to the success of such a company, but we are quite cer- 
tain that there would not be sufficient patronage in this country 
for a company of this character to make it profitable. The per- 
centage of blind persons in the United States is very small, and 
the number of those who apprehend being afflicted at any time 
with this terrible misfortune is still smaller. There would, 
consequently, be but few to pay premiums, and those few 
would, as a rule, sooner or later become a tax upon the com- 
pany. But if insurance is to seek special fields, why not apply 
it to our national maladies, catarrh, rheumatism, consump- 
tion, etc.? A company that would insure against these 
diseases, and grant a weekly allowance to such _policy- 
holders as become afflicted with them, would find immense 
patronage, for everybody either has one or more of these com- 
plaints, or expects to have. But why not make the insurance 
cover any disability that should incapacitate the insured from 
prosecuting his ordinary avocations? With insurance against 
all physical disability, and a policy to cover the possibility of 
his death, a man could make excellent provision for both him- 
self and his family. 


TuE insurance business must be sadly demoralized when the 
old Williamsburg City Insurance Company is obliged to issue a 
circular to brokers offering twenty-five per cent commission for 
all New York City business placed with them, and accompany- 
ing it with the proposition to make “ rates to suit the times.” 
As this company has been prominently identified with the 
movement to organize a Tariff Association, the amount of good 
faith to be expected from that organization can be estimated 
from the circular referred to, which we publish elsewhere. 
There was a time when the Williamsburg City would have 
scorned to resort to such a contemptible device to obtain busi- 
ness, or to engage in an underhand manner to undermine the 
interests of the profession of which it is a member; but demor- 
alization seems to have reached it, as it has many other com- 
panies, and dry rot may be expected to follow if it adheres to 
the policy of seeking cheap business it so brazenly announces 


Tue Building Department of New York is a branch of the 
City Government that has received so much and such vigorous 
denunciation from the press and the public as to have long 
since destroyed its usefulness. For several years the impres- 
sion has prevailed that it is maintained simply to make places 
for a lot of useless politicians, who have used their official 
positions for personal gain. Confidence in the value of the 
Department was destroyed simultaneously with confidence in 
the integrity of the officers who administered its affairs. Re- 
ports of existing ‘bribery and corruption” have long been 
prevalent, and these recently took definite form and shape in 
charges preferred against the officers of the Department. The 
accused persons are Henry J. Dudley, Superintendent of Build- 
ings in this city; Robert McGinnis, Acting Deputy Superin- 
tendent of the Department of Buildings ; Andrew Owens, Chief 
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of the Bureau of Violations and Applications; Charles K. 
Hyde, Chief of the Bureau of Inspection and Fire Escapes, 
and Samuel T. Webster, Chief Clerk of the Department of 
Buildings. The affidavit filed in the case is signed by five tax- 
payers, who charge the accused with accepting bribes, with 
malfeasance in office, and a variety of other offences, so com- 
mon among officeholders. No decision in the case has yet been 
reached. Unfortunately for the interests of the public, the 
charges have, upon their face, an appearance of being insti- 
gated by a spirit of revenge, the principal accuser feeling him- 
self aggrieved at the hands of some of the officers complained 
of. This fact may operate to prevent a full investigation of the 
Department. 
. ts * 

That the administration of the Building Department has 
been inefficient, if not corrupt, is demonstrated by the great 
number of buildings that have been erected recently in direct 
violation of the building laws. These are to be found in almost 
every street, and their many defects as well as their insecurity, 
are patent to the most superficial observer. The tendency of 
such flimsy and ill-constructed buildings, with their thin walls, 
mansard roofs, hollow iron fronts, and other ** modern improve- 
ments,” to spread fires, has been certified to by innumerable 
drafts upon the treasuries of the insurance companies. The 
rigid enforcement of the existing building laws, faulty as they 
are, would do much to decrease the amount of the annual 
losses by fire, but when defective laws are badly administered, 
the evils of hasty and incomplete legislation are augmented. 
That portion of the business of the Building Department per- 
taining to fire escapes and to fire protection legitimately belongs 
to the Fire Department, while the inspection of buildings and 
the enforcement of the building laws should be placed in the 
hands of competent architects. The New York of to-day is a 
decidedly combustible city ; the New York of the future should 
be as nearly fire proof as the ingenuity of man can make it. To 
this end a thorough remodeling of our building laws and a re- 
organization of the Building Department are necessary. If the 
charges pending against the officers named shall prove a means 
to the end, they will not have been made in vain, even though 
the accused officers escape punishment. 





THERE have been forty-two bills introduced in the Illinois 
Legislature during the present session, relating to insurance 
matters. All of these were intended to place additional restric- 
tions upon the prosecution of insurance business in that State. 
This surfeit proved too much for even Western legislators, and 
itis not probable that more than one or two of them will be- 
come laws. One the passage of which is much desired, and 
which has received favorable consideration, is designed to re- 
strain county and township companies from doing a general 
insurance business. The authority under which these com- 
panies are organized empowers them to insure tarm property 
only, but some of them have enlarged upon their charter rights, 
and write policies upon all kinds of property. [Illinois has up- 
ward of one hundred of these mutual insurance companies, 
organized largely by Grangers, ostensibly to write insurance 
upon farm property. When the Granger movement was in the 
full tide of success these companies sprang up like mushrooms, 
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and there was scarcely a Grange that did not have its offshoot 
insurance company. It was the idea of co-operation run mad, 
and co-operative stores, co-operative groceries, Co-operative 
produce commission houses, and co-operative insurance com. 
panies were the result. Political demagogues encouraged the 
farmers to make war upon the so-called ‘ monopolies,” and to 
invest their savings in co-operative business ventures. Ninety- 
nine in every hundred of these proved disastrous failures, the 
farmers being the victims of mismanagement and deliberate 
swindling. Their mutual insurance organizations were found 
wanting when the emergency arose wherein their usefulness 
should have been displayed, and many of them went out of 
existence. Others extended their lines of business unlawfully, 
accepting risks not contemplated in the law which called them 
into being. As the indemnity they promise insurers is of an 
exceedingly precarious nature, it is high time their operations 
were restricted by law to the field in which they originally de- 
signed to work. Other States may profitably imitate Illinois in 
this effort to protect unsophisticated persons from the result of 
their own folly. 


THE London Commercial World, commenting upon the re- 
cent whitewashing of Superintendent Smyth, says that notwith- 
standing the whitewash the Insurance Department has received 
a staggering blow, and thinks Mr. Smyth should resign. It is 
true that the usefulness of the department was destroyed when 
the integrity of its chief was assailed, but Mr. Smyth is not 
one of the resigning kind. His resignation consists of holding 
on to an office for which he has been proven to be totally unfit. 


Tue London Review has a department headed ‘* Companies 
not to Insure in,” in which it gives the names of certain un- 
trustworthy companies, and the reasons why they are not desir- 
able companies in which to effect insurance. We have often 
thought of adding such a department to the many attractive 
features of THz SpgcTaTor, but have been deterred by the 
fact that our space is limited and printing paper costs money. 
The country is full of “ wildcat” insurance companies of vari- 
ous kinds, some organized for special and others for general 
purposes. To publish a list of them would be an almost end- 
less undertaking. Then, too, we have not much sympathy for 
those persons who allow themselves to be victimized by such 
bogus concerns. Any man of ordinary intelligence, availing 
himself of the sources of information readily attainable—thanks to 
the newspapers of the country—can easily ascertain for himself 
what companies offer complete indemnity against losses; and 
this is the only class he ought to patronize. If he puts his 
money in the “ wildcat” companies, he does so in the face of 
the protests of the conservators of public interests, the news- 
papers, and should pay the penalty of his stupidity. Our adver- 
tising columns set forth facts regarding those companies whose 
policies secure indemnity, and we do not care to burden them 
with a list of the other kind. Special impositions on the public 
we are ready to expose, but against chronic swindling protests 
are useless, when persons are anxious to be swindled, 
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HOW ARE LARGE FIRES TO BE CONTROLLED. 


HE year 1879 bids fair to be as prolific in fires as 1878 
was free from them. A prominent insurance officer 
asserted a few days since, that the.losses this year already 
equalled those of last year. These losses have come from all 
directions and from fires of all classes. The large cities, as 
usual, have contributed the greater part of them, through the 
medium of large fires, which may fairly be termed conflagra- 
tions. These large fires in New York, St. Louis and Philadel- 
phia, where the losses aggregate from $500,000 to $3,000,000 
each, demonstrate very conclusively that the fire extinguishing 
machinery of to day is not adequate to the demands made upon 
it. Modern architecture, with its tall buildings towering up to 
a height of seven, eight or ten stories, constructed of highly 
inflammable material, and exposed to the perils imposed by 
wood-encased elevators and open hatchways, has outgrown 
the capacity of the present steam fire engines and the appara- 
tus that has heretofore proved so servicable. The large cities 
contain hundreds of buildings whose top floors and roofs can- 
not be reached from the street by any serviceable fire stream, 
and are away beyond the reach of any practicable ladders 
known to the fire departments. These facts were not, probably, 
taken into consideration by the owners when they erected their 
lofty structures, but they are facts which it is the duty of insur- 
ance companies to take note of. It is the insurance interest 
that has the power to enforce a remedy, by compelling the 
owners of such buildings to make them accessible to the fire- 
men from the outside, before consenting to accept the risk of 
insuring them. Our steam fire engines are models of ingenuity, 
reflecting credit upon their makers, and have been of incalcula- 
ble value in the extinguishmient of fires. But there is a limit to 
their capacity, and the architecture of the times has passed that 
limit. The steamer that can project an effective solid stream of 
water to a height of seventy-five feet, and maintain it for any 
length of time, is doing good service. We are aware that the 
manufacturers claim to largely exceed this height, but their 
measurements are taken from projected spray or detached 
drops. In large fires, spray is of little account; it is the solid 
stream, thrown with great velocity, that does the effective work 
on such occasions. In New York city there are many build- 
ings that exceed in height 100 feet from curb to cornice, and no 
steam engine in the service is equal to throwing a solid stream 
of water from the street to the roof. At the Phialdelphia fire 
a strong gale prevailed, and a large portion of the city was 
threatened with destruction. In the track of the fire was a low 
building, and from this point of vantage the firemen fought the 
flames and succeeded in checking them. In the opinion of 
experienced firemen, but for this low building a much larger 
conflagration would have ensued. So long as they had tall 
buildings to feed upon, the flames were beyond the power of 
the firemen to control. As it was in Philadelphia, so it is liable 
to be at any moment in any of the large cities where building 
in the air is largely practiced. 
; Tue FiremMan’s JouRNAL, in a recent article upon this sub- 
ject, said: 
It is a reproach to the genius of the century that a fire can 


Senroy one after another of our costly business edifices, spreading 
tom roof to roof, and, at times crossing wide streets to carry on 





its work of devastation, while firemen and citizens by thousands 
stand gazing in awe at its progress, but utterly powerless to check 
this woeful destruction of property. Scarcely a month that 
such a scene is not witnessed in some one of the great cities, and 
the question is naturally suggested: What is to be done to prevent 
them? Steam fire engines superseded hand engines, because the 
latter were not of sufficient capacity to cope with fires in four and 
five story buildings; as long as buildings did not exceed this height 
steam engines were equal to their protection. But since story upon 
story has been added to the height, the steam engines are as 
incompetent to protect them as the old hand engines were the four 
and five story buildings. Our methods ot building have outgrown the 
capacity of our fire-extinguishing machinery, and nothing has been 
suggested to supersede it. For general service, and for extinguishing 
eight out of every ten fires, steam engines are all that is required ; but 
the other two fires in ten being conflagrations, the engines are not 
sufficient. 


The answer to the question, ‘* What is to be done to pre- 
vent ” such scenes, is easily found. Owners of tall buildings 
must be compelled to not only provide a water supply within 
them, but to make their buildings accessible to the firemen from 
the outside. This can be done by means of ladders extending 
downward from the roofs to a distance easily reached by the 
ladders used by the firemen. Give them ready access to every 
floor, and a good supply of water, and the firemen can cope as 
successfully with tall buildings as with lower ones. It is not 
the men who are at fault, but the apparatus that is inadequate. 
places unless they have confidence in the supply of water that 
But experienced firemen will not trust themselves in perilous 
can be furnished. 

In the absence of laws compelling propertyowners to make 
their buildings accessible, and to provide adequate fire protec- 
tion, the insurance companies should, in their own interests, 
refuse to accept risks upon such property. Recent experience 
has shown that it is altogether too hazardous. A million dollar 
loss, distributed among a number of companies, once a year, 
may be borne by them with equanimity, but when such losses 
are of monthly occurrence the paying out of money becomes 
monotonous to the companies and discouraging to their stock- 
holders. 


LIFE INSURANCE LEGAL NET VALUES. 
IV. 


HE method by which we compute the amount that will, 
when increased by interest at any designated rate per 
annum, compounded annually, become one dollar in a given 
number of years has already been stated. The following Table 
I. shows the amount that will at four per cent gompounded 
annually become $1 in any number of years up to 100. For 
instance, opposite 100 years we find the amount $0.0198000. 
This shows that one cent nine mills and eight-tenths of a mill is 
the amount that will, at 4 per cent, compounded annually, 
become $1 in one hundred years—one thousand times 
$0.0198000 = $19-80 is, therefore, the amount that will, when 
increased by interest at four per cent compounded annually, 
become $1000 in one hundred years. 
TasLe I—Shows the amount that will, when increased at 4 
per cent per annum, compounded annually, become $1 in any 
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TaBLe II—This table was compiled from observation and TasLe IV—Shows the net cost of insuring $1000 for one 
experience, as previously explained. It shows that out of year, at different ages, from 20 to 70, inclusive. (Actuaries’ 
100,000 insured persons living at age. 10, the number of these | Table of Mortality—Interest at four per cent.) 
that will die between age 10 and age 11 is 676; the number oa ee wae : 
that will die between age 11 and age 12 is 674; and so on giv- 
ing the number that will die each year to the table limit of 
age. The table also shows the number that will be living at 
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Taste VI—Shows the net annual premium that will, at 
different ages, from 20 to 70, inclusive, insure $1000 for life. 
(Actuaries’ Table of Mortality—interest at four per cent.) 
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The tables given above present an apparently formidable 
array of figures, but on examination it will be found that all 
the tables are arranged by successive whole years, and that 
opposite each age or number of years will be found in its pro- 
per column certain specific information. 

In illustration take age 30. Table I. shows that $o:9083187 
will, at 4 per cent, compounded annually, becomé $4 in 30 
years. Table II. shows that at age 30 there are 86,292 per- 
sons living out of 100,000 that were living at age 10; and that 
out of this number living at age 30 the number that will die 
before age 31 is 727. It also shows that out of the 100,000 
living at age 10 the number of these that will die between age 
30 and age 31 is 727. Table III. shows that at age 30 the net 
present value of a life series of annual payments of $1 each is 
$18.0397. Table IV. shows that at age 30 the net cost of 
insuring $1000 for one year is $8.101. Table V. shows that 
at age 30 the net single premium that will insure $1000 for life 
is $306.168. This is for paid up insurance. Table VI. shows 
that at age 30 the net annual premium that will insure $1000 
for life is $16.972. 

In like manner, we can readily find in the tables information 
similar to the above, by looking in the proper column, opposite 
to the designated number of years or age of the insured. 


In illustration: Suppose that it is required to find the legal 
net value at age 60 of a whole life policy for $1000 issued at 
age 20. 

The net annual premium necessary at age 60 to insure $1000 
for life is $57.556 (see table VI.). But the policyholder who 
took out his policy at age 20 pays a net annual premium of 
$12.948 only (see same table). The difference between the 
net annual premium necessary at age 60 to effect this insurance, 
and the net annual premium the insured pays at this age, is 
$57.556 less $12.948 = $44.608. The value at age 60 of a 
life series of net annual premiums each equal to $44.608 is 
obtained by using table III., from which we find the value at 
age 60 of a life series of annual payments of $1 each is 
$10.4147. Multiply this by $44.608 and we have $464.578, 
which is the net value at age 60 of a life series. of annual pay- 
ments, each equal to the difference between the net annual 
premium necessary at age 60 toinsure $1000 for life, and the 
net annual premium the insured will pay. This $464.578 is 
the legal net value of this policy at age 60. And this is the 








amount the law requires the company to hold to the credit of 
this policy at this age. 

If by the terms of the contract the insured was not required 
to pay any more net annual premiums—in other words, if this 
policy was full paid at age 60—-the legal net value would then 
be the net present value at age 60 of a life series of annual pay- 
ments, each equal to $57.556. The net present value at age 60 
of a life series of annual payments of $1 each being $10.4147 
(see table III.). Multiply this by $57.556, and we have 
$599.43: 

Whenever the net premium paid at the beginning of a year 
is more than the net cost of insuring for one year the amount 
called for by the policy, a portion of this net premium goes to 
form the real net value of the policy at the end of the year. 
The amount at risk during the year is the amount of the policy 
less the legal net value at the end of the year. Bear in mind 
that the net premium is just-sufficient, on the legal data, to pay 
net cost of insuring the amount at risk during the year and pro- 
viding for the legal net value at the end of the year, 

In further illustration of this subject. Suppose a paid-up 
whole life policy for $1000 is issued at age 20. The net single 
premium in this case is $251.907 (see table’ V.), and this is 
the net amount that will, if paid at age 20, insure $1000. to the 
heirs of the insured at the end of any year in which he may 
die. Table V. shows that the net single premium at age 21 
necessary to insure $1000 for life is $256.564. The net single 
premium ($251.007) paid at age 20, will pay net cost of insuring 
the amount at risk on this policy during the year between age 20 
and age 21, and leave in the hands of the company at the end of 
the year the net single premium $256.564, which is the net 
amount requisite at this age to insure $1000 for life. 


Since this is a paid-up policy its legal net value at age 21 is 
the net single premium that will at that age insure $1000 for 
life. If the policy continues in force the company must hold 
at the end of the year the net single premium $256.564 after 
net cost of insuring the amount at risk during the year has been 
provided for out of the net single premium paid at the begin- 
ing of the year. The amount at risk on this policy during the 
year between age 20 and age 21, is equal to the amount of the 
policy less the legal net value at the end of the year. It is, 
therefore, $1000 less $256.564 = $743.346. The net amount 
that will at age 20 insure $1000 for one year is $7.01 (see table 
IV.). From this we find that the net amount that will, at age 
20, insure $743.346 for one year is $5.211. This is the amount 
necessary at age 20 to insure the amount at risk on this policy 
during the year between age 20 and age 21. Subtract this 
from the net single premium paid at age 20, and we have 
$251.907 less $5.211 = $246.696, which is that part of the net 
single premium paid at age 20 which goes to form legal net 
value for this policy at the end of the year. Increase $246.696 
by 4 per cent, and we have $256.564 at the end of the year. 
This is the net single premium at age 21 (see table V.) Each 
policyholder living at age 20 contributes $5.211 out of the net 
single premium $251.907 to pay death claims during the year. 
Each of those who die between age 20 and age 21 contributes 
to his own death claim in addition to this $5.211, the legal net 
values of his policy at the end of the year. The contribution, 
$5.211, made at the beginning of the year by each policyholder 
living at that time, insures the amount at risk on his policy 
during the year; in other words, pays net cost of insuring 
$743.346 during the year between age 20 and age 21. The 
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legal net value at the end of the year makes up the $1000 death 


claim. 
If the policyholder is alive at age 21 the company holds 


$256.564 to the credit of his policy, after deducting net cost of 
insuring the policy for the year between age 20 and age 21. This 
$256.564 must provide net cost of insuring this policy during 
the year between age 21 and age 22, and leave in the hands of 
the company the legal net value at the end of the year. This 
legal net value is the net single premium that will at age 22 
insure $1000 at the end of any year in which the insured may 
die. Table V. shows that this amount is $261.377. The 
amount at risk during the year between age 21 and age 22 is 
$1000, less $261.377 = $738.623. Table IV. shows that at 
age 21 the net cost of insuring $1ooo for one year is $7.093. 
From this it follows that at age 21 the net cost of insuring 
$738.623 for one year is $5.239. Deduct this from the net 
single premium at age 21, and we have $256.564, less $5.239 = 
$251.325, which is that part of the net single premium at age 
21 that goes to form the legal net value at the end of the year. 
Increase this $251.325 by 4 per cent and we have $261.378, 
which is the net single premium necessary at age 22 to insure 
$1000 at the end of any year in which the policyholder may 
die. The part of the net single premium at age 22 that will 
pay net cost of insuring the amount at risk on this policy, during 
the year between age 22 and age 23, may be found in a similar 
manner, and so on, for each and every year to the table limit of 
age, at which time the legal net value will, when increased by 
4 per cent, amount to $1000. This, too, after this policyholder 
has paid in advance each year the net cost of insuring the 
amount at risk on his policy during the year, and has also paid, 
out of the “loading” added to the net premium, his proportion 
of the expenses, profits and contingencies on his policy every 
year from the time it was issued at age 20 until he has reached 
age 100. 

Having found that part of the legal net value that will, at 
the beginning of each year, pay net cost of insuring the amount 
at risk on this policy during that year, we can, by using the 
mortality table and rate of interest designated by law, find its 
value at age 20. For instance, we found above that $5.239 is 
that part of the legal net value of this policy at the end of the 
first year, that will pay net cost of insuring the amount at risk 
on this policy during the year between age 21 and age 22. To 
determine the net value at age 20 of $5.239, at age 21, in case 
the insured is then alive, we first find the present value of $1 
in one year; this at 4 per cent is * Multiply “ by the 
number of persons shown by the table of mortality to be living 
at age 21, and divide the product by the number shown to be 
living at age 20, the result gives the net value at age 20 of $1 
to be paid at age 21, in case the insured is then alive. Mul- 
tiply this result by 5.239 and we have the net value at age 20 of 
the net cost of insuring the amount at risk on this policy during 
the second year. 

In a similar manner the net value at age 20 of the net cost 
of insuring the amount at risk on this policy each year to the 
table limit of age may be determined. The sum of all these 
yearly values gives the net present value at age 20 that will 
pay net cost of insuring the amount at risk on this policy every 
year to the table limit. 

It is important, as before stated, that every life insurance 
policyholder should know that the full or “ loaded” annual 
premiums he pays are composed of three parts; one of which 
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goes to pay net cost of insuring the amount at risk on his Policy 
each year; one goes to provide for expenses, “ dividends” and 
contingéncies each year, and one goes to form the legal net 
value which the law requires life insurance companies to hold 
for every policy they have in force. 








THE INSURANCE CONTRACT. 
V. 
HE following are the concluding conditions of the form of 
policy under consideration, viz : 


10. This insurance (the risk not being changed) may be continued 
for such further time as shall be agreed on, provided the premium 
therefor is paid and endorsed on this policy, or a receipt given for the 
same, and it shall be considered as continued under the original repre. 
sentation, and for the original amounts and divisions, unless otherwise 
specified in writing; but in case there shall have been any change in 
the risk, either within itself or by neighboring buildings, not made 
known to the company by the assured at the time of renewal, this pol- 
icy and renewal shall be void. 

11. It is a part of this contract, that any person, other than the as- 
sured, who may have procured this insurance to be taken by this com- 
pany, shall be deemed to be the agent of the assured named in this 
policy, amd not of this company under any circumstances whatever, or 
in any tramsaction relating to this insurance. 

12. It is furthermore hereby expressly provided and mutually agreed, 
that no suit or action against this company for the recovery of any 
claim by virtue of this policy, shall be sustainable in any court of law 
or chancery, unless such suit or acticn shall be commenced within 
twelve months next after the loss shall occur, and should any suit 
or action be commenced against this company after the expiration 
of the aforesaid twelve months, the lapse of time.shall be taken 
and deemed as conclusive evidence against the validity of such 
claim, any statute of limitation to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Gas—The generating or evaporating within the building or contigu- 
ous thereto, of any substance for a burning gas, or the use of gasoline 
for lighting, is prohibited under this policy, unless permitted in writing 
hereon. 

Fences and other yard fixtures, also store furniture and fixtures, 
are not insured under the within policy, unless separately and specifi- 
cally mentioned. 

Plate glass doors and windows, when the plates are of the dimen- 
sions of nine square feet or more, are not covered by insurance on the 
building, but must be separately and specifically insured. 

Frescoed work or gilding on walls or ceilings, is not covered by in- 
surance on the building, but must be separately and specifically in- 
sured. 

Builders’ risk.—The working of carpenters, roofers, tinsmiths, gas- 
fitters, plumbers, or other mechanics, in building, altering or repairing 
the premises named in this policy, will vitiate the same, unless permis- 
sion for such work be endorsed in writing hereon, except in dwelling 
houses only, where five days are allowed in any one year. 

And it is hereby understood and agreed by and between this com- 
pany and the assured, that this policy is made and accepted in refer- 
ence to the foregoing terms and conditions, and to the classes of haz- 
ards and memoranda printed on the back of this policy, which are 
hereby declared to be a part of this contract, and are to be used and 
resorted to in order to determine the rights and obligations of the 
parties hereto, in all cases not herein otherwise specially provided for 
in writing. 

The first of these conditions, No. 10, might be omitted in 
part, and modified in part, without materially weakening the 
contract. The first portion of the condition, providing that the 
insurance may be continued, is entirely superfluous. No per 
missory provision of this character for the continuation of the 
insurance contract, or any other form of contract, is necessary 
in‘any case. The power by which a contract is first made can 
continue or renew it as a matter of course, without a permis- 
sory clause in the original contract. A renewal of an insurance 
is simply a new contract carrying forward the old, unless 
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changed by expressagreement. The next part of the clause pro- 
viding that the premium must be paid, or the renewal will be 
yoid, seems hardly necessary, for, as a proposition of law, if the 
premium be not paid, nor a credit therefor established, as be- 
tween the insurer and the insured by some act, which in law 
creates a credit, such as delivery of policy, or an especial agree- 
ment, the renewal contract would fail, as a matter of course, for 
want of payment of the consideration. The price of the thing 
purchased must be paid, or a positive credit given, before it can 
be legitimately appropriated, or any benefit be derived there- 
from. The well-established doctrine of commercial law settles 
this point beyond question, so that the premium payment clause 
can very well be omitted. The subsequent part of the clause 
requiring the payment of the premium to be endorsed on the 
policy, or a receipt therefor to be given, while well enough, is 
not really necessary, as either endorsement or receipt may be 
waived by the insurer or agent, for either is but the evidence of 
the payment of the premium, and in no way affects the fact of 
payment or non-payment, and upon which the insurance de- 
pends. 

The next clause, declaring that the insurance shall be con- 
continued as originally written unless otherwise specified, 
might be omitted, for the legal as well as logical effect of a con- 
tinuation or renewal of a contract is simply to extend the 
period of the original contract. Any change necessarily creates 
a new contract, which must be distinctly expressed to vary the 
old. ‘Ihe last clause of the condition providing that any change 
in the risk or the surroundings, not made known to the insurer 
at the time of renewal, shall render the policy void, is open to 
criticism. The language “‘ any change” is too broad, and does 
not strictly convey the true meaning of the insurer. Under this 
language, any change in construction, or any alteration of any 
kind in a building covered, or in personal property covered, 
would be a change within the strict letter of the clause, for it is 
the property covered which constitutes the risk. 

Evidently it is a change in the hazard of the risk that the 
clause is designed to guard against, and not a mere change in 
property without change of class, or of degree of hazard. As 
the clause now reads, any change of property covered, or in 
exposures, would vitiate the insurance, even if the word risk be 
interpreted as synonymous with hazard, for every change of 
property involves a change of hazard, which is but the expres- 
sion of the aggregate liability to burn. Converting a planing 
mill, either as a risk or an exposure, into a warehouse or 
dwelling, or removing a two-story building and erecting in 
its stead a one-story structure of like character, would in either 
case be a change of risk or hazard, although each risk would 
be materially improved by a decrease of the hazard from that 
originally involved. The clause should read: “ Any change in 
the risk or in exposures which shall materially increase the 
hazard of the risk, not made known to the insurer at the time 
of renewal, shall render such renewal void.” It is the material 
change of hazard that the insurer desires to provide against, 
and the clause just given would afford sufficient protection, and 
would be more in keeping with the intent of the underwriter’s 
contract. 

The second of the conditions quoted, declaring “ that any 
person, other than the assured, who may have procured this 
insurance to be taken by this company, shall be deemed to be 
the agent of the assured,” etc., is designed to determine the 
matter of agency in the procurement of insurance as between 












the insurer and the insured, and his particular reference to a 
class of middlemen known as insurance brokers. So far as 
declaring the position of these middlemen is concerned, the 
condition is well enough, although the matter of agency is not 
to be determined by a declaration in a contract altogether, but 
rather depends upon the facts in each case arising under the 
contract. The obvious intention of the clause is to prevent any 
person not in the employ of the company from being regarded 
as an agent. For this purpose, the language of the clause 
might be improved both in brevity and expression. The form 
adopted might be amended so as to read: * No person, not in 
the employ of the insurer, who may have procured this insur- 
ance, shall be deemed an agent for any purpose whatever in 
relation hereto.” The regularly employed solicitors.of com- 
panies, or their agents, should be, and very properly are, 
regarded by the courts as the agents of the insurers. But 
insurance brokers who seek, and who place insurance for and 
in behalf of property-owners, and who go from office to office 
to see where they can dispose of their business to the best 
advantage for themselves and their customers, should be 
regarded as the agents of the assured, and such they are con- 
sidered by the current of judicial authorities. The true dis- 
tinction between solicitors and brokers is, that the first class 
are in the employ of some particular office or agent and 
procure business on behalf of their employers, while the 
second class represent no one but themselves and _ those 
whose business or insurance they get to place. One is an 
employee, the other an independent middleman. Certain 
legislatures have of late attempted to enact laws ignoring 
this distinction, but we are unaware of any law having 
been passed embodying this feature, except in Ohio in what 
is known as the Howland bill. This distinction in agencies 
is as old as the law-merchant, and is a well established 
doctrine in the commerce of this country, and any attempt 
to break down this settled distinction is pernicious, but 
most especially when aimed at insurance, as it then be- 
comes a species of unjust class legislation. The third or 
last clause of the condition above quoted, limiting the time 
within which suits shall be commenced on policies, is pro- 
per, eise the matter would be governed by the statute of limit- 
ation in each State, and as the statutes vary in point of 
time, and as companies should know at least annually what 
claims are or can be estimated against them, a limitation 
clause like the one adopted, is evidently necessary to an annual 
adjustment of its financial affairs. 

The independent clause relating to the generating of gas, etc., 
is out of place in its present connection. It should be intro- 
duced, if at all, as a part of the first of the printed conditions, 
for the violation of this clause works a forfeiture of the insur- 
ance on the ground of increasing the hazard of the risk, 
and the first condition refers chiefly to violations of the con- 
tract. 

The next clause relating to fences and other yard fixtures, 
etc., is wholly superfluous, and should be at once expunged. 
With the same propriety a declaration might be made that a 
barn, or a horse, or a wagon, or any other specific class of prop- 
erty shall not be covered by a policy on any other class unless 
especially mentioned. Fences and yard fixtures are each as 
distinct class of property as any other that can be mentioned, 
and as such should be specifically covered. Store furniture and 
fixtures each constitute another class of subjects, and are usually 
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personal property, and necessarily require specific mention to 
be covered by insurance. Where fixtures are made a part of a 
structure and constitute an integral part of a building, they are 
covered as a part of the building without being mentioned, as 
the greater includes the less, and a building includes all its 
component parts. But when, from their peculiar character, the 
fixtures are not a part of the building, then they require special 
mention to be covered, as they are included in no other class of 
property or subjects. For these reasons the entire clause should 
be annulled as useless and burdensome, and as tending to con- 
fusion of subjects. 


The next clause relating to plate glass doors and windows 
should be abolished, ag also the one immediately following 
relating to frescoing, gilding or painting on walls. Each of 
these features constitute an integral part of a building when- 
ever incorporated in it, and are as much an insurable part of it 
as ordinary windows, kalsomining or paint on wood-work. The 
mere fact that they are expensive and easily injured by fire is 
no reason why they should be excluded under a policy on build- 
ing. The value of a building is made up of all its finishing as 
well as substantial parts, and these special features may, and 
frequently do, enter considerably into the value of the structure, 
and the amount of insurance granted as well as the rate charged 
are predicated upon the character of the building as an entirety, 
and as an entirety it should be covered without excluding any 
part, asis done by the clause quoted. 


The next clause relating to the working of carpenters, etc., 
is open to serious criticism. It is too broad in terms and too 
illiberal in spirit. Under the clause as it reads the working of 
any mechanic in the premises, whether the hazard be increased 
thereby or not, will vitiate the insurance. This is so very 
illiberal as to be positively absurd. This clause should be 
promptly expunged, and whatever clause may be necessary for 
the protection of insurers should be incorporated in the first 
condition of the policy, and should be sufficiently liberal in 
terms to not defeat one of the very objects of insurance—protec- 
tion against accidents. Something like the following might 
suffice, viz: ‘If mechanics be employed in a building described 
in the policy for more than ten days in any one year, with- 
out the consent of the insurer, this policy shall be void.” This 
clause would permit customary repairs in all buildings without 
violation of the insurance, and would be sufficiently liberal to 
satisfy the ordinary demands of insurants. 


The final clause, declaring that it is agreed by and between 
this company and the assured, that this policy is made and 
accepted with reference to the foregoing terms,” etc., is well 
enough as “‘ making assurance doubly sure.” The statement of 
conditions binds the company, and the acceptance of the policy 
by the assured binds him equally by tacit consent. Yet the 
clause is not objectionable, as it only positively declares what 
the law is as between the assurer and insured. But that portion 
of the clause referring to classes of hazards and memoranda is 
objectionable, because calculated to work an avoidance of the 
insurance by the insured on account of change of classifi- 
cation, which is very difficult to prevent if the classification 
be rigidly enforced. The extended classification made is con- 
fusing rather than helpful to the assured, and should be 
greatly modified. 


This brings us to the close of our criticism upon the current 
form of policy, and while we have barely touched upon the 
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points presented, we trust our comments have not been wholly 
in vain, Our next will be as one whole, a revised form of 


policy. 








THE WESTERN MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OR several months past, this newly-fledged candidate for public 
| rae as a mutual fire insurance company, has been in an un. 
certain state of incubation. Finally, however, by dint of extraordinary 
effort on the part of its chief promoters, and an overweening desire 
for cheap insurance on the part of numerous property-owners, the 
Western Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company, of Chicago, 
Illinois, announced its organization complete, and its readiness to offer 
cheap insurance to all those desiring that kind of an article. Away 
back in August last, THE SPECTATOR took occasion to comment upon 
the prospectus of this mutual concern, and stated some of the reasons 
why, should it be organized, it would probably not prove a success, 
We now have before us a,card announcing the organization of the 
company, also a copy of the articles of incorporation. A reference to 
the prospectus alluded to, and a glance at the articles of incorporation 
or charter of the company, under which it proposes to transact busi- 
ness, disclose a noticeable variance between the declaration of the 
prospectus and that of the charter as to the character of the business 
to be transacted. The prospectus reads, ‘“‘The Western Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Insurance Company. To the manufacturers of the 
West. * * *. Believing that the vast manufacturing cities of the 
West can combine for mutual protection, it is proposed to organize the 
Western Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company. * * * We 
think this plan, as proposed, cannot fail to commend itself, to meet 
the wants of the Western manufacturers. * * *” To which are 
appended about sixty names of manufacturers in five of the Westen 
States engaged in all manner of manufacture, but chiefly in lumber. 

From the language of the prospectus quoted, the public would pro- 
perly infer that the proposed mutual company was to be organized for 
the especial purpose of insuring only the specéa/ hazards of the West. 
It was evidently upon this theory that the enterprise was started. How 
well the original plan has been adhered to in the final organization 
may be judged by quoting from the charter or articles of incorporation, 
section 2 of which is as follows, viz: ‘“‘The object of this company 
shall be to make insurance on dwelling houses, stores, and all other 
kinds of buildings, and upon household furniture and other property, 
against loss or damage by fire, on the plan of mutual insurance.” 

Lo and behold the transformation! We were promised a Western 
manufacturers’ mutual insurance company, organized to do a special 
hazard insurance on the manufactories of the West, but we find 
instead that we really have nothing more nor less than an old-fashioned 
mutual, proposing to insure all kinds of property, as the extract from 
the charter shows. Consistency is said to be a jewel, and none the 
less to be appreciated in an insurance company than in an individual. 
As an index of good judgment and fixedness of purpose, consistency 
is indispensable to reputation, and without which no enterprise, whether 
individual or corporate, can hope to secure that degree of confidence 
with the people necessary to success. The action of the Westem 
Manufacturers’ Mutual, in starting out as one kind of an insurance 
company and developing into another, is hardly creditable to the saga- 
city or well-defined purpose of the originators, but, on the contrary, 
indicates a degree of uncertainty and of vacillation calculated more to 
injure than to improve the prospects of the company. 

While THE SPECTATOR has never favored mutual insurance, believing 
the system obsolete, and not in keeping with the commercial spirit of 
the times, and while we spoke heretofore disparagingly of the prospects 
pects of this particular enterprise, we yet hoped, if it were to be carried 
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out as an experiment, it would be upon the basis originally proposed 
—to wit, as a manufacturers’ mutual, pure and simple. While we 
expressed, and still have, our doubts about the feasibility of the project, 
we were in hopes we should be furnished new and instructive data in 
the peculiar experience of this special hazard insurance company. But 
the change of base adopted will prevent the demonstration we desired 
to see made. In place of a special experience, as we expected, we will 
now have nothing but a general, and one which the companies of 
the country, stock as well as mutual, have made over and over again, a 
record with which underwriters are already tolerably familiar. 

In again reviewing the prospects of the Western Manufacturers’ 
Mutual, we will say, that so far as the individuals are concerned whose 
names appear as members and officers of the company, no exception 
can be taken. So far as our knowledge of them goes, they are honor- 
able business men, and unquestionably the enterprise is started with 
the best of motives on the part of those interested in it. Yet, as 
already stated, the change of base argues, in our opinion, a want of 
definiteness of purpose and a lack of sagacity in projecting the scheme 
in hand. It is the measure and not the men we criticise. In stating 
our objections to the plan proposed, we are guided only by our con- 
ception of the weakness inhering in it. The statement is made in the 
prospectus referred to, that “the plan of mutual insurance has always 
proved the safest and cheapest, whenever properly conducted. The 
factories of New England are insured almost entirely upon the mutual 
plan, and the cost has averaged only about one-third of the rates 
charged by stock insurance companies. The first proposition, that 
mutual insurance has proved the safest and cheapest, is not true, as the 
record of mutual insurance clearly shows. The history of every State 
in the Union, where the two systems, stock and mutual, have been 
tried, is that mutual insurance has furnished vastly more failures than 
stock, that the amount realized upon losses has been incomparably 
less in mutual than in stock companies, and that infinitely more dis- 
satisfaction has existed among members of mutual than among the 
patrons of stock companies. Wherever losses of any magnitude have 
been incurred by mutual companies, the difficulty and tediousness and 
uncertainty of collecting assessments, and the excessively bad odor 
into which assessments have brought companies, are facts patent to 
every citizen of average intelligence. So obnoxious, indeed, is mutual 
insurance in many localities where the system was once popular, that it 
is no longer tolerated, and every mention of insurance brings up 
recollections of an unfortunate experience with some mutual. 

This is almost the universal record of mutual insurance. This fact 
seems to have been recognized by the writer of the prospectus, for the 
qualifying clause is added to the proposition quoted “ wherever properly 
conducted.” This qualification so modifies the general proposition 
made as to destroy its force, for it carries with it the inference that 
mutual insurance has not been all that was stated, but excuses the 
failure on account of mismanagement. This may be so, in part at 
least, but is not a certain degree of what might be termed insurance 
mismanagement a natural weakness in the system of mutual insurance, 
and from the fact that where there is no particular interest involved or 
personal responsibility at stake, there is very little attention paid to the 
details of the business, upon which much that tends to success depends. 
“What is everybody's business is nobody’s business,”’ is a trite saying, 
and applies with great force in the very matter of mutual insurance. 

The next statement concerning insurance upon the factories of New 
England, while probably true, at least in some localities, has very little 
force as a reason for insuring Western factories. 

The same conditions do not exist in the West as in the East, neither 
as regards construction nor morale. In the East, asa rule, the fac- 
tories are far superior in character, as insurance risks, to those of the 
West, where for the most part they are of an inferior grade as struc- 
tures, and lack nearly all those conveniences and appliances for safety 
and the extinguishment of fires, which largely make up the desirable 
features as hazards of Eastern specials. Furthermore, Eastern manu- 
factories as a class, are not operated as experiments by parties of limited 
means, as is the case with the larger part of Western concerns ; there- 
fore, as regards that most dangerous element in the business of fire 





underwriting—moral hazard—the risks of the East are far preferable to 
those of the West, where too often poverty and speculation are closely 
allied, which are dangerous features from an insurance standpoint. 
With the conditions which govern results in insurance so very dissim- 
ilar, it is out of the question to point to the experience of Eastern 
mutuals, which make a specialty of insuring Eastern factories, as af- 
fording any indication of what the experience of Western mutuals 
would likely be insuring Western factories, and any hopes which are 
built upon Eastern experience will, in all probability, meet with disap- 
pointment, and in citing a peculiar Eastern experience, we thihk the 
projectors of this Western Mutual are somewhat shortsighted, and for 
reasons just given. Better let Western insurance enterprises be guided 
by Western experience, for the Western field is peculiar, and has a 
record of its own, upon which Western business must be predi- 
cated. 

Then again, this Western Mutual proposes to issue jive year policies, 
and as a matter of course, at customary rates—three annual rates for 
five years. Term insurance is the most unprofitable insurance written 
as a rule, and can only be granted upon the very best kinds of property 
—property well constructed, well owned, well occupied, and not subiect 
to material change in character or value. Now, to write term policies 
upon Western manufactories, is in our judgment, very bad underwrit- 
ing, and as this practice is to be a leading feature in this new enterprise, 
we think the company starts off with an element of weakness in its 
operations, which will result unprofitably. We do not believe it safe to 
write upon Western property upon the term plan. Whatever profit 
might be realized upon annual insurance would seem impossible under 
term insurance, for the difference in rates—5-3—is too great. There 
never has been a profit of /wo-fifths of the premium charged upon 
term insurance at ordinary rates, and any company proposing to do 
business upon ¢hree-fifths of the average rate charged by responsible 
companies, is running the hazard of early bankruptcy. We think the 
Western Mutual is making a mistake in adopting the term instead of 
the annual plan of insurance. But more than this, it is proposed to 
write upon a cash payment of twenty per cent or less of the current 
rates of premium, the balance to be paid by premium notes subject to 
assessment for losses. Now, if this company expects to do business 
upon one-fifth of the ordinary rate for five year term insurance, and 
not draw in turn upon its premium notes, it must expect to effect a 
radical reformation in the management, and a miraculous change in the 
experience of the business of Western underwriting, neither of which, 
in our judgment, will it be able to accomplish. 

Then again, just how this company will insure “all classes of safe 
and desirable property in the entire West,” without having agents and 
incurring all the expense of the ordinary agency system, is to us a 
mystery. Under the present mode of conducting the business of insu- 
rance, we think it impossible to operate in the manner proposed by this 
company without adopting the agency system, and we venture to pre- 
dict that it will be found necessary to appoint agents and pay commis- 
sions in the customary way, if the company is to secure an average 
volume of business ; therefore, the saving which the company proposes 
to make on agency account will not be realized. On the questions of 
rate and expense, we do not think the company can be successfully 
managed upon the plan contemplated, for we fail to see how so radical 
a change in the management and experience of the business can be se- 
cured. 

Then we notice that this Western Mutual proposes to insure “all 
classes of safe and desirable property,”’ and then “that the risks as- 
sumed will be generally detached.” There is an inconsistency in these 
statements, which no underwriter will fail to observe. It is simply im- 
possible to insure “all classes of property,’’ and yet have the risks “ gen- 
erally detached.” There is but a very small proportion of the risks of 
the country “detached,” and any company proposing to insure “all 
classes of property,” cannot secure detached risks, but must take the 
chances of general conflagrations. Even the manufactories of the 
country are not detached as a general thing, but in the country are 
more or less exposed by extra hazardous risks. In covering “all 
classes of property,” this company will not be able to secure risks “ gen- 
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erally detached,” but will be compelled to accept property of the aver- 
age character, in common with other companies. 

One statement made in the circular issued by this company is so 
wide of the truth that we cannot allow it to pass unnoticed, viz.: ‘“‘ The 
current rates charged by stock companies give a margin of profit, not- 
withstanding their enormous expenses, of about forty per cent of the 
premium for conducting their business.”” The fact is that the margin 
of profit on stock rates is less than ten per cent in the average, and 
frequently, the Only profit made is from investments. At the present 
rates of insurance companies are not holding their own in the aggre- 
gate, much less making any money. If, in view of the present condi- 
tion of the business, the Western Manufacturers’ Mutual shall succeed 
in doing all it proposes, it will prove to be the marvel of the age in in- 
surance. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


THE USE OF IRON IN FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 
€ an SHAW, of the London Fire Brigade, recently said, “No 


fireman has ever seen a stone stair escape when subjected to much 
heat ; and no internal wall supported on iron can be relied on where there 
is much heat.” He also states “ that a building is now being erected at the 
corner of two streets, where the entire structure is supported by iron col- 
umns, without any wall, wood or brick, reaching to the ground along the 
whole line of the front. This building,” says the Captain, “ must inevitably 
fall at a temperature of 600 degrees to 7oo degrees, Fahrenheit; and this 
could easily be created by the combustion of a small quantity of furniture.” 
Ten years ago the use of iron in all fire-proof buildings was urged by a 
very learned man, who knew all about theory but not much about practice. 
He maintained, “‘ That the use of iron in architecture is of recent date, for 
iron beams and girders were only introduced into England and France 
about thirty years ago. It was even urged by science at that time that the 
liability of the metal to expand and contract by changes of temperature, 
would, in addition to the cost, prevent the general use of iron for building 
purposes. The execution of absolutely fire-proof buildings of iron in this 
country dates from about 1847, and now that iron has had a fair trial, its 
virtues and adaptability have settled the question forever.” What kind of 
a trial the iron spoken of had, our friend does not say. The word “fair” is 
somewhat ambiguous. A fair amount of heat might have been a very 
small amount. Iron, however, has had a “ fair trial” lately in more cities 
than one. Its virtues in fire-proof buildings have not been discovered ; in 
fact it “has been weighed in the balance and found wanting.” We are 
willing to agree with Dr. Ure that “ Iron accommodates itself to all our 
wants, our desires, and our caprices ; for the same ore furnishes the sword, 
the ploughshare, the scythe and the pruning hook—the needle, the spring 
of a watch and a carriage, the chisel, the chain, the compass and the 
cannon.” For each and all of these useful articles iron is adapted, but 
the less iron there is used in a building the better. An impression pre- 
vails among a certain class of underwriters that iron columns, iron fronts, 
iron doors and shutters will keep the fire fiend at a distance, and this im- 
pression is not confined to this side of the Atlantic. Recent experience 
proves that iron shutters and doors will warp ; iron columns will twist, and 
iron fronts will bend and fall without being subjected to any great amount 
of heat. The Buffalo Courier reports “That in mills of that city, where 
iron doors have been used to prevent fires from spreading from one room 
to another, they have proved to be not only useless, but an actual source 
of danger.” Many people in this world of ours are simple enough to 
believe that iron must be melted before its usefulness is destroyed, and 
that an intense heat is necessary to secure the destruction of an iron 
building. 

The late Dr. Grace Calvert, in a lecture delivered before the Society of 
Arts in London, said, “ As far as our every day experience and knowledge 
extends, on metal is more influenced than iron for good or bad, by the pres- 
ence in it of a minute quantity of another element ; thus a few thousandths 
of carbon transforms it into steel, and a few per cent of the same element 
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converts it into cast iron ; a few thousandths of sulphur or a few per cent of 
silicium renders iron ‘red short,’ that is to say brittle, at a red heat 
while the same quantity (thousandths) of phosphorus makes it ‘ cold short,’, 
or brittle at natural temperature.” 

Unfortunately, in too many cases the iron manufacturer is like the 
metal, easily influenced for good or bad, and when the lowest bidder is to 
have the contract for iron, an inferior article can be supplied. The use for 
building purposes of a metal so unreliable, and which in the event of a 
fire must be exposed to sudden changes of heat and cold, may contribute 
somewhat to the appearance of a building, but cannot add to its dura. 
bility or its capability of resisting fire. If columns and girders were 
always made of wrought iron, there might be less objection to its use, but 
as Moore says, “The loss of strength of cast iron in a variation of tem. 
perature from 26 degrees to 190 degrees is ten per cent. It must follow 
that if floor beams at the time of a fire should happen to be loaded to 
within Io per cent of their breaking weight when cold, an increase of 
temperature of only 170 degrees might destroy a building even though the 
fire should be extinguished.” “ Heated cast iron is sometimes instantly 
fractured by having cold water thrown upon it.” In Europe and America 
some learned and thoughtful men contend for the crystallization of iron 
by vibration, or in other words, that iron, when it has been for a long time 
exposed to the action of vibration produced by machinery or speedy revo- 
lution, loses altogether its molecular structure, and becomes crystalline 
and brittle. If this theory is correct, it renders the use of iron more dan. 
gerous than many concede it to be, while it may help to explain why some 
buildings, in which iron was used, so suddenly collapsed when a slight 
fire occurred. 

There is a law of New York State which demands that “all iron beams, 
girders, lintels or columns, before the same are used in any building, shall 
have the maximum weight which they will safely sustain, stamped, cast, or 
properly marked in a conspicuous place thereon, by the founder or manu- 
facturer of the same, and shall be made of the best materials and in the 
best manner.” 

How many of the requirements mentioned are kept may or may not 
be known to the Department of Buildings. 

The use of iron in fire proof buildings is objectionable on account of 
its tendency to expand. The side of a building may be thrust out without 
any apparent cause by the expansion of iron girders. In the iron arches 
of Southwark Bridge, over the Thames, at London, the extreme variations 
of atmospheric temperature occasion a difference of height at different 
times amounting to about an inch. [If this is true in a climate like that of 
England, how much allowance should be made for the expansion of iron 
in the United States, where we have such extremes of heat and cold, 
Boiling water will cause iron to expand, for a small cylinier which will 
exactly fit into a certain space of a brass guage, when cold, if heated by 
plunging it for some time in boiling water, will be so much expanded that 
it will not fit the previous space. A writer in an English paper attributes 
some fires to the oxydation of metallic iron which had'been reduced ata 
heat not much above boiling water. It is a well-known fact that finely 
divided iron, as well as lead and some other metals, will spontaneously 
take fire on exposure to the air. Scrap iron when quite dry will not heat, 
but will when damp or rusty. 

How many of our modern fire-proof buildings have their iron columns 
duly stamped with the weight which they can bear? How many are de- 
fective in strength? How many iron buildings can be found which are 
dangerously overloaded, a little time or a large fire may soon determine. 
The buildings lately burned in Worth street, New York, were of the 
“modern ornamental style of architecture, with hollow iron fronts, some 
brown stone trimmings, and hollow galvanized iron cornices. The walls 
were flimsy, the flames readily bursting through from one to the other. 
The iron columns speedily gave way to the heat and let the floors fall with 
all their contents into the basement.” After such an experience it may be 
worth our while to try some other material than iron when we contemplate 
the erection of Fire Proof Buildings. 








—Leo Ehrlich is the Memphis agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
of Milwaukee, 
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THE PUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 
GERMANY. 


E Moniteur des Assurances compiles from the German pamphlet 

“ Public Fire Insurance. in Germany,” published by the com- 

mittee of the Syndicate of the Fire Insurance Companies, a brief history 

of insurance in Germany. The pamphlet gives—first, a nomenclature of 

the rules which actually govern these Societies—to the number of 64 ; 

second, their history ; third, a history of their organization, and of the 

nature as well as the conditions of their operations ; fourth, a resume 

of their operations in 1874. We translate from Le Moniteur as 
follows : 


Mutual Fire Insurance, obligatory or not, embracing a city, a 
province—in a word, a determined circumscription, was the work of 
old German corporations and communities. It far preceded mutual 
or private insurance at fixed premiums. Mutual Insurance in particu- 
lar dates back only till the year 1696, the date of the foundation of the 
English Society, “ Hand in Hand,” and it is only in 1726, that a 
similar one was organized in Wurtenberg. The first application of a 
fixed premium is due to the English Company “Sun Fire Office,” es- 
tablished at London in 1710. 

Toward the close of the middle ages there were organized in Ger- 
many associations called fraternal Bruderiiche, designed to protect 
in common the life as well as the property of their members, and 
placed under the protection of the municipal corporations. The oldest 
of these associations, to which the local chronicles give the name of 
Brandgilden, appears to have been founded in Schleswig-Holstein, 
about the first half of the fifteenth century. In the course of the same 
century and in the following, there castes, the existence of which is 
historically demonstrated ; but it is probable that this country counted 
a much larger number ; notably in small localities. 

In 1591, in the city of Hamburg was formed a special fire insurance 
institution under the title “ Fire Contract ” (Feuer contract), and in 1676 
insurance offices, to the number of forty-six, operating in the interior 
of this city united in one central establishment, taking the name of Fire 
Insurance Office of the City of Hamburg. At the same period many 
similar institutions were founded in the North of Germany. But already 
the companies of Schleswig-Holstein were operating regularly in virtue 
of rules stipulating : some for the regular payment, by the insured, of 
assessments destined for the formation of a fund of indemnity for 
sufferers from fire; others, their pledge of giving to these, last relief, 
not in money but in kind. Of the Brandgilden formed in this ancient 
duchy during the seventeenth century, there exist to-day seven, of 
bore the most important is that of the nobility, Adelége Brand- 
gilden. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century, the central au- 
thority interfered in the organization of mutual fire insurance. In 
1701, a royal edict ordered the formation, in the hereditary Marche of 
Brandebourg, Prussia, of rural companies, embracing from six to ten 
villages, and designed to give to sufferers from fire—but only in great 
losses—relief in kind. A regulation of the 15th of October, 1705, 
establishes for the whole of Prussia a mutual, voluntary insurance of 
property, real and personal, and live-stock as well. The following 
year there was a new regulation, which rendered obligatory in the 
cities as well as the country, a mutual insurance against fire of built 
property, with the exception of that of the nobility, of churches, 
schools and hospitals. Insurance on personal property remained free. 
The individual assessment was fixed at three groschen on Ioo thalers 
on the value insured. The minimum value insurable varies from 50 
to 150 thalers. For cities, the minimum to be insured is limited to 
one-third, and the maximum to two-thirds, of the estimated value. 
Notwithstanding the paternal intentions which inspired this measure, 
it was met, from the first, with so much discredit, that the government 
was obliged to repeal it in 1711. 

From the government of a company or general association, we come 
again to that of local associations in Prussia. Thus, a special regula- 
tion of the 20th of September, 1708, renders the insurance on real 
estate obligatory in the city of Berlin, and orders the entire payment 
of losses in money. Other regulations of a similar nature follow, bear- 
ing different dates in a great number of other cities in Prussia and 
rmany. The last are relatively of recent date, up to 1817. Almost 
all, apart from those of Prussia, stipulate obligatory insurance. They 
Were modified later, by new exigencies in insurance. 

Oresume: At the commencement of this century, the whole of Ger- 
many was placed under the system of local insurance, voluntary or 





obligatory, to the exclusion of companies with fixed premiums, or of 
mutual companies, as far as real estate was concerned, personal pro- 
perty not possessing the value necessary to bring it under subjection. 
They were not wanting in forming associations, local as well, but small 
in number, which undertook the insurance of this portion of the public 
riches, 

Such was, in a few words, the origin of public companies. The 
insurance by companies being prohibited for real estate, in the circum- 
scription of these asséciations, it was later that institutions founded 
by private industry were found in Germany. However, towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century, there existed in the city of Hamburg 
a fire and marine insurance company ; but its operations as far as fire 
was concerned were limited to merchandise brought by commerce to 
maritime towns. In 1765, under Frederic the Great, the Prussian 
Government authorized the creation in Berlin of an insurance com- 
pany against fire of all kinds of products and raw material deposited, 
whether in manufacture and fabrics, or in the ewfrepots of commercial 
cities. An edict of February 8, 1770, grants it even the monopoly of 
this insurance for thirty years. But the company, whose sphere of 
action was too limited, went into liquidation in 1791. 


For the first time, starting from 1812, we find established in Ger- 
many companies for the insurance of personal property. At that 
epoch, their value, in consequence of the advance in public wealth, had 
considerably increased. Let us cite, by the side of the English com- 
panies—which obtained authority to found agencies—those of Berlin, 
(1812), of Leipsic, (1819), of Elberfeld, (1823), of Aix-la~Chapelle and 
of Munich, (1825), and, above all, the great mutual of Gotha (1819). 
The abuses of which insurance upon real estate, as well as personal, 
soon became the object, as a consequence of the absence of all public 
control, and also, in that which concerns public associations, of their 
defective organization,—abuses, revealed by a frightful increase of 
fires,—decided the Prussian Government to give to the State, by the law 
of May 8th, 1837, the right of authorizing, after examination, the 
creation of new ones, and to place them, as well as the old ones, under 
surveillance. It induced, likewise, from 1835 to 1844, the revision of 
the organic regulations of public associations, in the sense of settlin 
the limits of their circumscription, of the suppression, where it ha 
been maintained, of obligatory insurance, of a more rational classifica- 
tion of risks, of a less expensive organization, etc. The example 
given upon this subject by Prussia, was followed by the rest of Ger- 
many ; but the regulation of obligatory insurance upon real estate was 
maintained there. 


After having passed painfully through the alimentary crises of 1847, 
and the revolutionary crises of 1848, which notably abated its ardor, 
fire insurance, in companies as well as public associations, takes, after 
1850, a newstart. In all the German States, and above all, in portions 
of those States in which no public association existed, numerous free 
companies were formed, while at the same time, strange companies 
came in crowds to establish agencies there. The comparisons which 
were thus instituted between the conditions of private industry and 
those of public associations, comparisons unfavorable to these last, 
caused to be felt in Prussia the necessity of still bettering their organi - 
zation. With this intent, they enlarged anew their circumscription ; 
gave to their administrations a greater liberty of action; permitted 
them to modify their classifications of risks conformably to local 
exigencies; finally, they granted them, when they requested it, the 
power of joining insurance upon personal property, but without 
monopoly, to insurance upon real estate. These reforms gave them, 
in some measure, new life, and soon they saw the figures of their 
operations increase rapidly. We find the proof of it in this fact, that 
the value insured by the whole number of companies, 10,250,000,000 of 
marks, in 1856, already amounted in 1874 to 20,850,000,000. We 
shall see further on that the impulse did not slacken. It is rather 
remarkable that the companies of obligatory insurance contributed 
towards it in about the same proportions as the free insurance com- 
panies, 

The successive improvements which we have just mentioned did 
not close, according to the pamphlet we are analyzing, the era of pro- 
gress. Under the spur of this competition they worked without inter- 
mission to give satisfaction to the legitimate exigencies of their patron- 
age, appropriating, to that effect, all the improvements that the com- 
panies introduced in their manner of operating. For instance, in 
following the example of their rivals, they organized, in 1867, an 
association for the defense of their common interest, and the study 
of the means of placing their general conditions in harmony with new 
wants. This association gave birth later to a more close and intimate 
union, under the name of Union Public Fire Insurance Companies. 
Invested by the local governments with the privileges of civil per- 
sonality, the Union represents the members which compose it to the 
public and the authorities. The work of its committee was not sterile ; 
we owe to it the creation of a service of re-insurance having for its 
object, to aid with loans, with or without interest, companies which 
have experienced, in consequence of exceptional losses, reparation of 
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which would impose upon the associated insured too heavy supple- 
mentary assessments. 

On the Ist of January, 1876, this service of re-insurance was in 
operation in seven establishments. We owe to it, likewise, the creation 
of a special organ of publicity, which gives, each year, with the greatest 
details, the operations of all the.members of the Union. 

We saw that the value insured by the public associations doubled 
from 1856 to 1874; improvement continued in 1875 and 1856, as indi- 
cated by the following table, the elements of which are borrowed from 





1876, 


Marks. Marks, 





21 846,200,000 22,819,200 


; 371319382 33,647,273 
For 1000 Marks of the value insured 1.70 1.69 
Other receipts 4,669,175 35707,110 


EXPENDITURES. 
LoSs$ ....-2---02----------7---------+--- on--- £7,097,563 
For 1000 Marks of the value insured . 1.43 
Other expenditures : 35719,770 
Of which expenses of administration ‘ 3,607,683 
For 1000 Marks of the assessment receipts. I. 93 





In order to appreciate these results, it is necessary to compare them 
with those of the operations of the private mutuals. Mr. Bramer’s 
work furnishes the terms of this comparison in that which concerns 
the mutuals operating in Prussia : 





Marés. Marks. 





Value insured 3,528,105,789 3,673,672,463 
Assessments 4:958,798 49747243 
For 1000 Marks of the value insured _ 1.gt 1.29 
Losses 3,689,644 3,561,321 
1.04 | -97 
290,922 293,823 
58 or 


Expenses of administration , 
For 1000 Marks of the assessment receipts.........-------- 





It is to be seen on the one side that the companies demand of those 
insured, a heavier assessment ; and on the other side that they have 
more losses, and that their expenses of administration appear to be 
sensibly higher. These differences explain perhaps, the lively attacks 
of which they are to-day the object in Germany. 

The Vereins-Blatt, organ of the syndicate of the twenty-eight prin- 
cipal German fire insurance companies, publishes the following finan- 
cial result of twenty-seven of them for the year 1877 (value in marks) : 


RECEIPTs, 


7519535950 

‘ ; ; ; 4,131,691 

. Different receipts proceeding especially from other branches of insurance ... 16,585,714 

95+771,355 
EXPENSES. 


. Disasters (on account of 27 companies) 
. Premiums of re-insurance payed by 26 companies 
. Paid commissions of 19 companies 
.. Expenses of administration of 19 companies 
Combined commissions and expenses of administration for 7 companies 
Premiums of re-insurance, combined commissions and expenses of adminis- 
tration for one compan 
. Increase of the reserve an 
. Ordinary expenses 
. Various expenses, particularly for other branches of insurance 
. Dividends 


25,819,488 
24,770,057 
7,834,816 
45541,278 


1,435,087 
2,9 3I +237 
646,827 
16,478,654 
717925733 


POND GUO cs visiin Hidbiritinis dnwcsvassdasante 


9597714355 


On the Ist of January, 1877, the warranted funds for the fire insur- 
ance branch alone, amounted to 214,813,227 marks. Over and above 
this sum, there had been paid in 91,002,611 marks. The surplus 
(123,810,616 marks) was represented by value in hand. The stock- 
holders received 1.65 on a hundred (in 1876 1.92) of the subscribed 
capital, and 3.91 (in 1876 4,86) of the liberated capital. That is 4.73 
on the hundred (in 1876, 5.69) of the receipts from the premiums. 

In deducting from the amount of the premiums collected (75,053,950 
marks) that of the premiums paid for re-insurance, we find that the 
losses have been 51.35 per cent of the premiums. 

We believe that the preceding document of statistics, unfortunately 
incomplete, of the results of the same insurance in 1877, should be 
attended to, not by the joint stock companies, nor by the tree mutuals, 
but by the government of the Kingdom of Saxony. In this German 
State the insurance in a common fund, which the government admin- 
isters, becomes incumbent on real estate. The results from the finan- 
cial schedule of the Caisse, which was made in 1877, show a receipt 
of 25,035,936 marks, against 15,981,958 in 1876, and an expenditure of 





<< 


13,332,961 marks, against 6,914,958 in 1876. There were, con 
quently, surplus receipts of 11,702,975 marks, against 9,167 po 
1876, Let us remark upon this subject, that under the system of obli 
gatory insurance and by the State, the expenses ot administration 
should be less than in the system of free insurance and by compani : 
the State having no need of agencies, consequently paying no commis, 
sions, and having, moreover, the premiums collected by its financial 
agencies. There was paid, for losses, the sum of 3,259,746 marks 
(3,165,701 in 1876) or 13.07 per cent of the total receipts. The official 
document not having made known the origin of the receipts, jt jg 
impossible for us to compare the losses to the premiums as we have 
done for the German joint stock companies. The total value insured 
amounted in 1877 to the sum of 2,418,559,340 marks, against 
2,382,208,680 marks in 1876; that is to say: in the Cities 
1,159,823,210; in the country, 1,258,736,130. There were authenti. 
cated 957 fires in 1877 (837 in 1876). The causes of these fires are 
indicated as follows: Incendiary fires, 29; fires supposed to be incen- 
diary, 351; negligence, 213. The others owed their origin to a bad 
placing or defective construction of the heating apparatus, by gas 
explosions, spontaneous combustion, lightning, etc. 





GENERAL STATISTICS OF INSURANCE AGAINST 
HAIL IN FRANCE IN 1877 AND 1878. 


We translate from L’ Argus the following article relative to insurance 
in France against damage by hail. 
ness done by each company: 


The table annexed shows the busi- 


NAMES 
OF 
COMPANIES. 


Prem's | to 3x Dec. 
or Assess- 1878. 
ments. 


Prem's 
or Assess- 
ments. 


Value 
Insured. 





Francs. 
£ § Cap. 8.000.000 
3-638.348) Res. 1,300,000 


| | 
175-731 | 197.137 
432.632 | 579-359 
253-974 
45-842 
441.835 
*360.170 | 


Francs. Francs, Francs. 


3-637.098 


Francs. 


197-647.055 | 


Fixed Premiums. 


L’ Abeille 204.418.689 





Mutual. 
20.096.800 
39-497-009 
49-446.583 

7.497.991 
44.200.000 
37-405.900 


155-398 
431-035 | 
263.884 
48.402 
494.981 
501.546 
34-131 
62.150 
438.445 
111.426 
64.762 
124.011 
10.617 
8.928 


| 19.763.300 
41.425.000 
§1.401.191 
7-GO1.257 
44-393-800 
40.227.090 
4.176.185 
7-494.000 
51.534-200 
11.267.600 


10,014.680 
22.234.429 


495-462 | 
1.289.098 


Société de Toulouse..... . 
Société de Seine-et-Marne. - 
L’ Aisne | 
L’ Etoile 

La Varsa'llaise 

+ L’Iris 

La Province 

La Garantie Ag icole 

La Culture 


La Lorraine 


La Regionale du Nord 

L’ Union des Proprietaries. - - 

La Picardie 

Several othercompanies: La 
France Agricole (1872), La 
Minerva (1874), etc., pre- 
sented together the follow- 
ing results for the two 
years 

The companies La Ruche du 
Pas-de-Calais, of Arras; 
Eure, of Evreux ; La Beau- 
ceronne Vexinoise and the 
Confederation Agricole, of| 
Dreux, as well as the Mu- 
tual Company, of the Dis- 
trict of Molun, not having 
communicated their figures, | 
we take for basis their for- 
mer rendered accounts, and| 
we estimate the combined} 
result of both years to the! | 
appropriate sum of. | 650.000 | 73.000.000}] 650,000 

(oe eee | 590.789.605 | 7.132.650 | 583-7514010 | 6.893.925 


51.149-700 | 
9.961.000 | 

: § Cap. 
59-019) Res, 
141.140 
11.648 
12.404 


9.159.960 
22.930.287 
534-817 | 
1.259.167 


6.525.346 94937] 6.980.702 97-534 

















* La Versaillaise has no general reserve fund; each department possesses a particular 
reserve fund fixed at the maximum of 20.000 f. by 1.000.000 f. of value insured, and found 
by the aid of a supplementary assessment, which cannot exceed 0.25 centimes per 1000 f. 

The reserve fund of the Iris was 25.048 f. 59 c. to the 31st of Dec., 1877. 

With the exception cf the Moissonneuse, the new director of which, M. Ducatez, for- 
mally refused to communicate the results, because they were so brilliant, no doubt. 

+ Tn liquidation from 11th Jan., 1879. 


Value Insured—Representing the whole of the Agricultural Riches 
of France. In 1877 the sum total of the value insured by all com- 
panies was 590.789.603,02 francs. In 1878 583.751.010,50 francs. The 
average assessments was | fr. 20 centimes per cent in 1877 and in 1878. 

The inferiority, very slight it is true, of the functions of 1878 with 
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ard to the preceding year, will appear strange in presence of the 
ever increasing development made since a few years by the insurance 
operations against hail, and, in fact, it is owing to causes quite foreign 
to the insurance organization. We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the vear 1878 was for agriculture a year of deception; the irregularity 
of the temperature paralyzed the development of the autumn seeds and 
made uncertain those of spring. The crops were bad ; their unsatis- 
factory aspect led to notable reductions in the declarations of the dis- 
tribution of crops. The renewal of insurance was computed in con- 
formity with the inferior returns of the preceding years, and many cul- 
tivators, uncertain of the result, gave up the idea of having their crops 
insured. In truth, the beginning of the year caused encouraging 
hopes, unfortunately 1878 justified, alas, too completely, the agricultu- 
ral proverb, which says that crops are never full of promise twice in 
the same year. This little draw-back in the progress of insurance 
inst hail should not surprise us, as it was a simple accident. In 
order to appreciate the extent of the field of operations which the ac- 
tivity of the insurers offer, it will suffice to compare the figures, rela- 
tively low, of the value insured to the imposing total of insurable value, 
that is to say, the sum total of the agricultural riches of France. The 
agricultural territory of France is very extensive, since we have only 
nine per cent of uncultivated land, and that this quota owes its exist- 
ence to two mountain declivities, that of the Pyrenees and that of 
the Alps, and to the constitution of the central solid mass of Au- 
yergne. 
"The cereals alone cover 15,000,000 of hectares with their precious 
harvests. This extent is thus subdivided: wheat, 6,966,000 hectares ; 
meslin (mixture of wheat and rye) 503,000 ; rye, 1,912,000 ; oats, 3,182,- 
000; the surplus consists of barley, buckwheat, millet and corn. It is 
important to know the variation of these cultivations since the end of 
the great wars, in 1815. For the harvest of 1816, we find: wheat, 
4,472,000; meslin, 870,000; rye, 2,540; oats, 2,468,000, While the 
poor cultivation of rye decreased, the rich culture of wheat increased to 
an almost commensurate quantity. Oats saw an areal increase of 
more than 700,000 hectares, which goes to show the increase in horses. 
One last fact: the average produce by the hectare, sown in wheat, 
during five years, starting from 1815, is from nine to eighty-seven hec- 
tolitres, and the five last years officially indicated, the last being 1873, 
give an average of from fourteen to fifty-one hectolitres. The increase 
in the produce is much more considerable than that of the cultivated 
surface. That is as much due to the improvement of the soil, suc- 
cessively dug and enriched by additions of compost, as to the better 
processes and more intense work. 

We do not know the exact apportionment of textile and oleaginous 
substances, but statistics possess rather complete information upon the 
cultivation of forage, certain varieties of which, millet, beans, kidney 
beans, vetches, (a species of climbing plant cultivated for fodder,) 
beets, etc., likewise concern the guarantee of the insurer. . 

The cultivation of forage presents an. extent of 10,360,000 hectares, 
of which more than two millions and a-half are in artificial prairies ; 
this last figure is the index of great riches. Let us add that five 
millions of hectares of fallow land still augment the surface of agri- 
cultural land. We have still to speak of the vine. In France, 2,582,- 
716 hectares formed, in 1873, the surface of the territory consecrated 
to vineyards. In presence of the ravages or the phylloxera, who can 
place the figures exact? Seven departments possessed more than 
100,000 hectares planted in vines: |’Ande, la Charante, la Charante in- 
férieure, la Dordonue, le Gers, la Gironde, l’Hérault. This last 
department, so experienced, reaches, in the official documents, the 
figure of 224,000 hectares, the highest of all. The average product 
varies, as is well known, with the caprices of temperature. In 1874, 
it was twenty-nine hectolitres, and in 1875, thirty-two hectolitres to 
the hectare. The total production in 1874 was 78,205,811 hectolitres ; 
in 1875, 69,937,166 hectolitres. 

To resume: of about 53,000,000 hectares, forming the territory of 
France, 41,000,000 are cultivated, and the total statistics justify us in 
estimating the annual produce of these forty-one millions of hectares 
at 12,000,000,000 of francs at the minimum. 


Losses caused by Hatl.—There exist official statistics of losses caused 
by hail, statistics formed by the aid of data, unfortunately very in- 
complete, furnished by the prefectures. It is in counter-registering 
these figures, by the means of those gathered for a certain number of 
years, by certain insurers, that we are able to estimate a waste of 
45,000,000 to 50,000,000 of francs, which hail causes annually 
to agriculture. By observations made by one of the largest mutual 
companies whose operations extend over the whole of France, we 
ascertain that, during the summer of 1878, there were five grand 
Storm centres, which ravaged more or less the departments, over 
which they burst. In the region of the North, the group com- 
posed of the departments of l’Aisne, of Arenues and la Marne: in 
the North-West, the group tormed by the departments of la Somme, 
la Seine-Suférieure de l’Oise, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, |’Eure-et- 
Loir and Loir-et-Cher, I’Sudre, la Creuse, la Vienue, la Dordogne and 






l’Allier (l’Allier above all was fearfully ravaged, since the jcompany 
in question was obliged to pay in this department 193,000 francs of 
indemnity on 900,0co of value insured) ; in the East, the groups com- 
prising la Haute-Marne, les Voges, la Cote-d’Or, Saéne-et Loire, le 
Jura, la Loire, la Haute-Loire and |’Tsére; finally in the South-East, 
the group formed by Haute-Garonne, |’Ariége, |’Ande, le Gers, les 
Basses-Pyrénées, Haute-Pyrénées, and Pyrénées-Orientales. 

To sum up, says the report rendered by this company, the Sum- 
mer of 1878 can be classed in the number of periods most troubled 
by the frequency of hail. We counted sixty-two days of storm and 
fifty-three departments were more or less injured by the scourge. This 
general enumeration of stormy days is confirmed in an almost abso- 
lute manner, by the examination of the return of losses by different 
companies. It would be interesting to learn the total of the losses 
reimbursed by the companies and what is the general proportion in 
reference to assessments. Unfortunately, the elements of this calcu- 
lation are wanting, above all in that which concerns 1878. Many 
companies did not publish statements, and of all their figures, it is 
upon that they communicate with the least good grace, above all when 
in place of the totals they only succeed in giving to those suffering 
from losses but a dividend more or less increased. The normal 
average of losses should be sixty per cent, but that is little else than 
a purely conventional figure, the reality of which past years could 
not demonstrate, fluctuating about that figure with considerable di- 
gression. 

In taking for basis the results known to us, we see that in 1877 it 
was below this rate and in 1878 it considerably exceeded it. We can, 
however, in the absence of general information supply the place b 
the examination of the figures produced by the companies whic 
published their statement, namely, the Abeille and the principal mutu- 
als. The following are the losses of 1877, of which we have made a 
very exact abstract : 





Francs. Francs. 
CTE sciininniivceniiinbornete 1.271.370.31 | Culture 71.654.10 
Societe de Toulouse --- 276.000.00 | Regionale du Nord. . 67.406.80 
ae — i f See 33-287.50 
Garantie Agricole....... --* 280.992.02 | Picardie 7-751.70 
Societe de Seine et Marne...... 59.855.30 | Lorraine 8.509.05 
WED cnccnusscecenconseass 501.543,18 | Province 35-720.77 
2 arene ae SEES CN Sgkatonnenticanbebes:doscene 10,002.40 


For 1878 the following are the figures for the principal companies : 








Francs. Francs. 
Societe de Toulouse ............. 471.807.00 142.268.30 
Societe de Seine-et-Marne ....... 74-892.44 17.119.00 
WINE cecceddscnsscossoncoes 360.170.32 36.181.85 


L’Etoile showed a very favorable figure, 231,795 fr. 33 c., but 
the results of this company have only a secondary importance in 
statistics, as it operates only in a restricted district in which it in- 
sures absolutely cereals alone. As to the Abeille, its losses in 1878 
amount to more than 2,000,coo francs. To sum up the total losses 
charged to the companies in 1878 present an increase of about 30 per 
100 on the total of 1877. 

Such, under its principal aspects, is the situation of insurance 
against hail in France. We will limit ourselves, for the present, to 
this study of pure statistics, with the intention of drawing later the 
conclusions of which it admits, and to search again for what is in 
future store for this useful institution. 

German compantes of Insurance against Hail. Thecountry in 1878 
was particularly fruitful. The profits realized were 600,000 francs for 
the Union, which distributed seventeen per cent of dividends to its 
stockholders. 200,000 the Berlin Company, twenty per cent ; 935,000 
the Prussian Company, fifteen per cent ; 650,000 the Cologne Com- 
pany, eighteen per cent; 940,000 the Magdeburg Company, twenty 

er cent, 

' A Mutual La Norddeutsche had 625,000 francs surplus. All of the 
companies added considerable sums to their reserved funds. 











THE GREAT FIRE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


HE Philadelphia Inquirer, commenting on the recent $800,000 
fire, congratulates the local companies on having but $50,000 of 
the loss to pay, and says: 

Whether this comparative immunity of our companies is due more 
to good luck or to good management, to happy accident or to con- 
servative care in writing risks, we leave others todetermine. The point 
we have now to make is, that our insurance losses, though less than 
they might be, are greater than they should be. The destruction 
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of property by fire seems to be increasing throughout the country, 
and of late to be increasing with alarming rapidity. The fire records 
were noticeably longer last year than usual, except when increased 
by such calamities as the burning of Boston and Chicago, and 
this year the increase is so great that the loss up to this time already 
exceeds that of the first half of 1878. The ascertained loss in the 
United States for 1878 was $64,345,900, and the unreported loss 
was not less than $10,000,000, making up the figure of total loss 
$75,000,000 in round numbers—a wholesale sweeping away of val- 
ues really frightful to contemplate. If we go on adding to this total 
at the rate that has prevailed since the first of January, the loss this 
year will crowd hard on $100,000,000. It is impossible to entertain 
any adequate notion of what so vast a sum really amounts to, but we 
shall surely feel the loss severely, and so get a realizing sense of its 
importance. If we estimate the present population of the country at 
50,000,000, and count one in ten as producers, making 5,000,000 en- 
gaged in creating wealth, then this loss by fire will amount to a tax 
of $20 on each one of these producers. In other words, it will take 
at the average rate of production the entire proceeds of the labor of 
about 350,000 men to furnish material to be burned up by fires. 

Now, it becomes a very serious question whether under these con- 
ditions the business of insuring against loss by fire can be safely carried 
on as it has been heretofore. Our fire companies compete not only 
with each other, but with the agents of foreign companies established 
here, and this competition has in the course of years resulted in re- 
ducing premiums on insurance to as low figures as the continued sta- 
bility of the underwriters and the safety of policies will permit. If 
this business, conducted as it now is on margins made as narrow as 
practicable, is to be trenched upon by increasing losses, the necessity 
for measures to meet the growing responsibilities must be apparent. It 
is becoming plain to the least intelligent observation that we have got 
to make up our minds to one of two things—we must either burn up 
less property or pay more for insuring it. 








FIRE AND FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 


HE following article relative to the causes of fire and methods 
of building in England and France to prevent fire, we extract 
from the able article on “ Building,” in the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Brittanica :” 


CAUSES OF FIRES.—Houses seldom take fire from common accidents, such as 
occur to the lighter movable furniture and to drapery ; but, for the most part, from 
the exposure of timber in or about the structure to the continued action of fire, or 
of heat capable sooner or later of induciag the combustion of timber; and as the 
source is most commonly in defective gas-piping, or in some stove, furnace, flue, 
pipe, or tube, for generating or for conveying heat, or for removing the products of 
combustion, much of the real danger to buildings from fire would be prevented 
by avoiding that degree of proximity of timber to all such things as can lead to its 
combustion. With a view to lessen the danger to which buildings with timber in 
their structure are exposed from fire, it will be well to consider how far the timber 
and wooden fittings commonly used may be necessary either to the stability of the 
buildings, or to the comfort and convenience of the inhabitants. But it is not our 
intention to describe here the various modes of fire-proof construction, but only to 
notice the principles upon which ordinary buildings may be rendered nearly in- 
combustible. So long as danger of fire is brought to buildings through pipes and 
tubes, the necessity must be admitted of guarding the combustible materials used 
in building from any chance of becoming ignited. When heat is produced and 

assed through pipes in any manufactory, whether it be to act as power, or for dry- 
ing or for warming, the fires used may be guarded, and the machinery which regu- 
lates the intensity of the heat to be transmitted may be under constant care; but 
even in such cases there can be no certainty that the heat shall not at some time 
arrive at the point of danger. But when heat is diffused throughout dwelling- 
houses by means of apparatus which is committed to persons unskilled in its use, 
and unconscious or careless of the danger. which may arise from neglect, it seems 
impossible to lay down inflexible rules for distances from timber which shall ren- 
der it safe from heated pipes. Twelve or fifteen inches may not be a greater dis- 
tance than safety requires under some circumstances, whilst there are many cases 
in which the actual contact of such pipes with timber is hardly inconsistent with 
safety. When the air about heated bodies is not confined, as it would be within 
the timbers of an ordinary floor, a distance between the timber and the heated 
surface equal to the longest diameter of the tube or pipe will be found sufficient if 
the temperature of the pipe does not exceed that of boiling water. Itis to be un- 
derstood that a piece of wood will bear a powerful dead-heat upon its sides for an 
indefinite period without igniting, unless a transverse section of the fibre, as at or 
around a live knot, or where a branch had been lopped, presents itself to the 
action. It is by the end that a piece of wood exposed to powerful heat most readily 
ignites. The gases evolved in the substance of the timber by the action of heat 
applied to its surface, expanding as they are evolved, are thrown out by the pores 
among the fibres at the ends, if the ends are near enough to the action to allow of 
this effect, with less power than may be enough to obtain vent for the inflammable 
gases laterally. 

The English Government, when it has legislated upon such matters, has gene- 
rally confined itself to making provision that the enclosing walls of buildings 
should be formed of incombustible materials. In provisions regarding the least 
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thicknesses of such walls, these were generally determined with refer 
height of the building, and to the area to be enclosed, as an indication of the 
able lengths of the walls; and this both for the purpose of promoting nn 
structure, and of checking the spread of fire from building to building, As th ? 
ever, in most cases greater thickness is required in the side wall of an ordinary 
dwelling-house in a town to render i's structure secure than is necessary to en 

it to check the spreading of fire, such walls are frequently made of greater thickn 
than would be necessary to fulfill the objects which the Legislature has hee 
view, if the walls were not supposed to extend the whole length of the two lon - 
sides of a parallelogram without intermediate cross or return walls. A solid wil 
built brick wall, one brick or nine inches thick, between two ordinary dwellin : 
houses of five or six squares in area each, will prevent the communication of fe 
through it from one to the other. But, in towns, ordinary dwelling-houses which 
occupy each an area of five or six a. are generally disposed in plan as paral- 
lelograms, having their opposite sides eighteen or twenty feet, and twenty-eight or 
thirty feet respectively in length, and are seldom carried up to less height than 
thirty-five or forty feet; and walls of such lengths and heights could hardly be 
deemed safe if not more than one brick thick. Consequently, a greater thickness 
has been prescribed as the least thickness of the walls of buildings of the sizes in. 
dicated, In the older Metropolitan Building Acts much greater thicknesses were 
prescribed for the walls likely to be the longer walls; whilst the only necessity for 
more than one brick rises from structural requisites, and not from any insufficiency 
of a wall of solid brickwork one brick thick as a means of preventing the spread of 
fire. 

But the requisites of the structure would be as well fulfilled by one-brick walls 
upon the long sides as by one and a half brick walls, if the ordinary internal cross 
partition for dividing a house into front and back rooms were built of brickwork 
abutting upon, and at right angles to, the longer walls, and carried up coursed and 
bonded with them. ‘That is to say, party-walls of one brick or nine inches jn 
thickness, connécted at their ends by one and a half brick or thirteen inch front 
and back walls, and at or about the middle of their length by other nine inch 
cross walls, would be at the least as strong as one and a half brick party walls 
though connected in the same manner at the two ends, but without the abutting 
and connecting cross wall of brickwork. Instead, however, of such internal cross 
walls, hollow partitions of timber are commonly used in all stories above the base. 
ment story ; and it is by these partitions, and by the light and highly inflammable 
wooden stairs, that fire extends itself rapidly throughout ordinary dwelling-houses; 
whilst the substitution of a brick wall for the cross timber partition would, in most 
cases, justify the abatement of a half brick of the thickness otherwise necessary to 
party-walls, and give an indestructible internal support to the floors, whereby also 
one of the means by which fire travels rapidly through a house will be removed, 
It is true that there must be openings as doorways, and fittings in them for doors, 
in such internal partition wall; but the wall could not carry fire up from floor to 
floor through its own heart, as the hollow wood-lathed quartering partition carries 
it. Doors and shutters, and door window linings, in and against brick or stone 
walls, may take fire and burn in any story of an ordinarily built dwelling-house, 
without carrying it beyond the story in which the fire occurs: for a plastered ceil- 
ing of the most common description will resist the action of flame upon its surface 
for a long time, and plastering of a really good quality, though upon wood laths, 
will keep fire off from the joists by which it is held up, almost without danger, so 
long as the fire acts upon the face only of the plas’ering. If, however, fire reach 
the joists through the agency of hollow quartering partitions, the enemy has 
turned the flank of the plastering, and the floors and skirtings above and bebind it 
taking fire, the building almost inevitably falls a prey to the flames. Any step, 
indeed, from the hollow quartering partition towards a solid wall is a step towards 
security. A brick wall is, perhaps, the best internal partition for all the purposes 
of strength and security from fire; and in small houses, which will not afford the 
expense of nine-inch walls, half brick walls with nine-inch jambs at the doors, and 
short nine-inch piers on alternate sides of the partition, at intervals of three or four 
feet in length, will give sufficient strength; but even quartering partitions, if based 
upon brick walls, may be rendered nearly proof against fire by brick-nogging 
them, especially if care be taken to fill in with brickwork between the joists over the 
head of one partition and under the sill of another, as well as between the timbers 
of the partitions. Filling in between the joists, and up as high as the skirtings go, 
will do something, indeed, towards diminishing the dangerou; tendency of even 
lathed and plastered timber partitions; whilst the adoption of the plan now com- 
monly practised in Paris, in forming not only internal partitions, but the rearward 
external enclosures of buildings, would secure to the structure the structural effi- 
ciency of timber on end in carrying weight, and give the solid and incombustible 
character of a brick or stone wall toa partition or enclosure which is structurally 
of timber. The plan referred to is, to frame and brace with timber quarterings 
much in the manner practised in England, except that the timber used in Paris is 
commonly oak, and is generally seasoned previously. The framed structure being 
complete, aonget batten-laths, from two to three inches wide, are nailed up to 
the quarterings horizontally, at four, six, or even eight inches apart, according to 
the character of the work, throughout the whole height of the enclosure or parti- 
tion; and the spaces between the quarterings, and behind the laths, are loosely 
built up with rough stone rubble, which the laths prevent from falling our until the 
next process has been effected. This is, to apply a strong mortar, which in Paris 
is mainly composed of plaster of Paris, which is there of excellent quality, laid on 
froin both sides at the same time, and pressed through from the opposite sides so 
that the mortar meets and incorporates, embedding the stone rubble by filling up 
every interstice, and with so much body on the surfaces as to cover up and embed 
also the timber and the laths—in such a manner, indeed, as to render the concre- 
tion of stone and plaster, when thoroughly set, an independent body, and giving 
strength to, rather than receiving support from, the timber. 


The English brick-nogged partition is, in point of structure, nothing without the 
aid of timber. The plastering is merely spread upon the surfaces of brick and 
wood, and is fragile in the extreme, and always liable to crack and drop off. This 
lathed and plastered partition is composed of the hollow framework of the timber 
quarters, with two slight thicknesses of mortar, as plastering, hung upon slighter 
laths, over and between which the flaccid mortar forms a key for itself; but 
necessarily depends upon timber, and fails with it wherever decay or fire may 
destroy it. 

Only second in importance to the internal partition as a source of danger, or as 
a means of safety, are the stairs; and the stairs are second in importance only 
when the partitions are made to carry the floors of the several stories. In En- 
gland, and in London particularly, even when the steps and intermediate landings 
are of stone, it is but too common to find the passage from the street door to the 
foot of the stairs, and the floors which connect flight with flight at the several land- 
ings, either wholly of wood or of slight stone paving laid upon wooden joists 
or bearers. Any stone paving upon wooden joists will certainly retard the action 
of fire upon the joists, especially if assisted by a well plastered ceiling; but in this, 
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the floors be not formed of wholly incombustible materials, the French 
as to floors would be better than ours. . 

In Paris stone stairs are far less common in modern houses than they are in 
London in houses of corresponding character and date; but wooden staircases in 
Paris are rendered almost as safe as common stone staircases are in England, by a 
rocess similar in character to that applied to partitions and enclosures. The re- 
ait js an almost incombustible structure. Wooden staircases formed between 
brick or stone walls, or between partitions of the kind above described as com- 
monly made in modern buildings in Paris (that is, filled with a solid mass of con- 
creted rubble), may perhaps be set on fire, but they can hardly burn. : 

It has been remarked that a mere plastered ceiling will resist the action of fire for 
a long time, although the plastering be upon wooden laths, and the laths nailed 
to joists of timber; and as fire does not readily act downwards, floorin boards 
may take fire from above witrout any immediately serious consequence to the joists 
under them, so long as there is no access of air from below. But the English in- 
door plastering upon laths is commonly of the most fragile kind, and the slightest 
weight falling upon the back of a ceiling will make a breach through it, whilst the 
floors are commonly of deal laid upcn fir joists, and are exposed to the action 
of fire from below directly the lathed and plastered ceiling has failed; if, indeed, 
the fire have not found its way to the joists under the flooring boards by the hollow 
lathed and plastered quartering partitions. In the timber enclosures and parti- 
tions, which economy induces the Paris builder to introduce as substitutes for 
walls, the timber is so embedded in, and made part of, a solid concrete, as to be 
protected from almost every casualty of which it is susceptible. But the French 
render their floors also so nearly incombustible as to leave but little to desire in 
that respect, and in a manner attainable with ~—_ joists, as well, at the least, as 
with joists framed into girders. According to their practice, the ceiling must be 
formed before the upper surface or floor is laid, as the ceiling is formed from above 
instead of from below. The carpenters’ work belng complete, strong batten-laths 
are nailed up to the under sides of the joists as laths are in England; but they are 
much thicker and wider than our laths, and are placed so far apart that not more, 
perhaps, than one-half of the space is occupied by the laths. The laths being 
affixed—and they must be soundly nailed, as they have a heavy weight to carry—a 

latform made of rough boards, is strutted up from below parallel to the plane 
lormed by the Jaths, and at about an inch belowthem. Mortar is then laid in from 
above over the platform and between and over the laths, to a thickness of from two 
and a half to three inches, and is forced in under the laths, and under the joists and 
girders. The mortar, being gauged, as plasterers term it, or rather, in great part 
composed of plaster of Paris, soon sets sufficiently to allow the platform to be 
removed onwards to another compartment, until the whole ceiling is formed. The 
plaster ceiling thus produced is, in fact, a strong slab or table, in the body of 
which the batter-laths which hold it up are incorporated, and in the back of which 
the joists, from which the mass is suspended, are embedded. The finishing coat 
of plastering is then laid on. Such a ceiling will resist any fire that can act upon 
it from below, under ordinary circumstances; and it would be difficult for fire to 
take such a hold from above as to destroy the joists to which a ceiling so composed 
is attached, the laths and the under side of the joists being alike out of its reach ; 
and consequently such a ceiling alone would diminish the danger from fire, although 
the floor above the joists were laid with deal boards. 

A boarded floor, however, in Paris is a luxury not to be found in the dwellings 
of the laboring classes, nor, indeed, are bourded floors to be found in any dwel- 
ling-houses but those of the more costly description. Whether the proposed sur- 
face is to be boarded or not, however, the flooring joists are covered by a table of 

laster above, as completely as they are covered by a plaster ceiling below. 

ough battens, generally spl't and in short lengths stout enough to bear the weight 
of a man without bending, are laid with ends abutting upon every joist, and as 
close together as they will lie without having been shot or planed on their edges. 
Upon this rough loose floor, mortar of nearly similar consistence to that used for 
the ceilings is spread to a thickness of about three inches ; and as it is made to fill 
in the voids at the ends and sides of the floor-laths upon the joists, the laths 
become bedded upon the joists, whilst they are to some extent also incorporated 
with the plaster. The result is a firm floor, upon which, in ordinary buildings, 
paving-tiles are laid, bedded in a tenacious cement. It must be clear that the 
timbers of a floor so encased could hardly be made to burn even if fire were let in 
between the floor and ceiling. But it has been already stated that the practice of 
making these incombustible floors is connected with the use of walls which have no 
timber laid in them bedwise, and that the timber enclosures employed instead of 
walls, and the internal partitions, are rendered practically incombustible, whilst 
the wooden staircase which economy dictates to the Parisian builders—the free- 
stone which is used in building walls being altogether too soft for the purpose—is 
also rendered, in the manner already shown, almost unassailable by fire. 
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DUST FIRES AND EXPLOSIONS. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE MINNESOTA STATE FIRE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION BY PROF. L. W. PECK. 


a will be remembered that Professor Peck, of the Minnesota Uni- 

versity, was the first to definitely solve the cause of the flour mill 
explosions at Minneapolis. The following lecture delivered by him 
will be read with interest : 


Gentlemen of the Minnesota State Firemen's Association. 


a the request of your executive committee for a paper upon ‘‘ Dust Fires,” to 
€ read before this session, I take great pleasure in presenting the following :— 

h ese fires occur in establishments where dust, formed from the manufacture or 
andling of vegetable products, is produced in large quantities, especially if fires 

yo used for heating or illuminating. Among the many buildings devoted to in- 

he anbery in which vegetable dust is produced, wood working establishments, 
Teweries and flour mills more particularly are of interest to the firemen of Min- 

nesota. Let us look briefly at the nature of these fires. If a house, which is at a 

great distance from any other, takes fire, it may burn completely up without doing 









any further damage ; but if in the midst of hundreds of others the fire may spread 
from one to another until all are consumed, as was the case, for instance, in the 
great Chicago fire. Just this case we have with all vegetable dust; if the grains 
are far enough apart the fire will not spread; but if the conditions are right, that 
is, if each particle is surrounded with air, and if they’are near enough together for the 
flame of each to bridge over the space CrK” it from its neighbors, then the fire 
will spread with lightning-like rapidity. I find, however, I cannot with pure carbon 
dust, such as lamp black and powdered charcoal, produce a flash, as carbon sup- 
plied with plenty of air will not burn with a flame, and so the fire can not pass 
from one grain to another if they are separated. 

Anthracite coal, with a.good draught, will burn in a stove without a blaze, the 

lowing heat passing along from one piece to the next in regular order while it 
finally disappears in the carbonic acid formed. But if the draught is poor, carbonic 
oxide is driven off, and this gas uniting with more oxygen about the coal, pro- 
duces a blueish flame. A gas uniting with a gas then, produces a flame ; but the 
gas oxygen uniting with the solid carbon produces an intense glowing heat but no 
flame. Wood and all other vegetable substances, being hydro-carbons, burn 
always with a blaze ; some of the oxygen of the air uniting with the carbon to pro- 
duce the glowing coals, while some unite with the hydrogen to produce the blaze. 
So we see how it is that a fire will spread through a vegetable dust but not through 
a pure carbon dust. 

otice in the following experiments, that some of the dust upon the edges of the 

cloud does not burn ; the particles are too far apart to take fire from each other. 

















































In the first experiment two pieces 
of board are brought together at a 

int; a gas burner is placed in prox- 
imity ; a little flour is sprinkled be- 
tween the boards, and suddenly blown 
into a cloud by the bellows. On 
coming in contact with the flame, 
the column of flour dust ignites, and 
burns with great heat. In the second 
experiment, a gas burner being intro- 
duced into a on with a loosely fit- 
ting cover, and the previous experi- 
ment repeated, it is found that there 
is sufficient explosive force to lift a 
man standing on the lid. Experi- No. 1. 
ments three and four are repetitions 
of the others in different forms, the dust of wood, flour, starch and sugar being 
used to obtain the explosive power. 

While making these experiments, allow me to show the explosive power gener- 
ated by a dust fire, and explain the cause of this sudden manifestation of energy. 

The explanation is may +) this: The fire is 
| 
| 
| \ | | | | | 


































instantaneous, an intense heat is very suddenly 
| | produced, the air and gas formed by combus- 
| | | | tion are raised to a very high temperature, pro- 






ducing an expansion which carries everything 
before it. 

So much as to the nature of the fires ; now let 
us look at the chances for them tooccur. These, 
I think, under ordinary circumstances, are small, 
if care is taken. In furniture factories and saw- 
mills there is no excuse for a large accumulation 
of dust. If they are well and often cleaned, and 
a minor flash should take place at any time, it 
would probably do no harm, as there would be 
nothing for the fire to feed upon. It is proba- 
; ble, however, in these establishments that the dust 
raised by the draught, produced by a fire already 
started, takes fire and spreads the flames so rapidly 
that the building is consumed before aid can be 
jj procured. With reference to such manufactories, 
" | then, all that can be said is, to keep them clean 

Will and take ordinary precautions against fire. 

It is different, however, in the case of flour 
W/l\))\" mills and like establishments, where the object to 
i be attained is to make large quantities of the 
ht 
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y finest dust possible. It is to these mills, then, that 
we will more particularly confine our attention. 
These fires may start from any point in a mill 
where a shower of dust comes in contact with a 
stove or boiler furnace fire, or the flame of a 
lamp. They may start from stoves running dry 
and giving off sperks; in fact, from a fire of any 
kind produced in any wayin any part of the 
mill. Of course we know that a great many very 
small dust flashes occur which are harmless, that 
a very few minor flashes produce a general fire, 

and that it is very rare that a general dust 
produces an explosion; but, from the fact that 
within a few months we have had in one city in 
the State, dust fires similar to all three of the 
No. 3. above cases, it is certainly time that precautions 
were taken to prevent a// flashes. 

The fires that start from the stones are caused by sparks produced by the friction 
of one stone upon another,’or by,pieces of metal, or other hard substance, entering 
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between the stones. These sparks start a fire which may be communicated to the 
dust in the exhaust spouts or dust room. The January 
number of the American Miller contains the following from 
the Turkish correspondent at Constantinople : 

‘* We also had a flour mill explosion in this city a few 
weeks ago. Inthe mill next to us a jack-knife fell into the 
middlings stone, and s‘ruck fire on the stone. A good 
blaze went up to the exhaust room, which it burst open 
just the same as if gunpowder had been used. Another 

laze went up with the middlings elevator and set fire to 
the middlings silk and reels. As this occurrence took place 
in the day time, and there were plenty of men around, and 
a good supply of water, we soon put out the fire.” 

rotection must be looked for in two directions in this 
matter : first, prevention for the cause of the sparks, and, 
second, arrangements to prevent them from communicat- 
ing fire to dust. With reference to the first, all the care 
possible should be taken to prevent foreign matter from 
entering the stones, and one miller should not be required 
to take care of too many stones, as while he is attending to 
some trouble at one, a distant one may be without feed and 
he not know it. With regard to the second precaution, 
important changes are being made in the Minneapolis 
Mills, and if they prove successful will prevent large dust 
fires starting from the stone. By this new arrangement 
the exhaust passes through cloth partitions, which stop the 
dust, but allow the vapor to escape, thus preventing the 
accumulation of dust in spout and room as these are no 
longer needed. 

But I wish to draw your attention 
more particularly to the source of almost 
all dust fires, namely, the use of im- 
properly constructed lanterns, or of 
naked lights. I have been making, 
since the Anchor Mill fire, a series of 
experiments to determine just what is 
required in a proper safety lantern, 
Others in Minneapolis have been work. 
ing in the same direction ; 
but allow me to state ANNTVINH | 
wherein, I think, they al 
make a radical mistake. Laer 
They are trying to make 
a lantern into which dust 
that is diffused through the 
mill will not enter. I 
would like to ask if any 
one knows of a case where 
diffused dust ever took 
fire? I mean by diffused 
dust, that which is floating 
around even in the most 
dusty part of the mill, and which is produced by the gentle stirring action of 
the ordinary running machinery. Millers are prone to believe in dust fires 
because, as they say, they have seen naked gas flames in localities in the mill 
where the dust was very thick; in fact, some go so far as to say they would just 
as soon take an unprotected lamp into a dust, soon as not. But let a spout 
burst, and dust pour over the oabed gas flame, or let the man with his light 
in one hand, strike and dislodge the dust from the partition wall of the dust house 
with the other, and a fire would immediately follow. In fact, experiment would 
seem to show that an atmosphere in which a man could breathe has not dust 
enough in it to start a dust fire, although it may materially add to one already un- 
der good headway. From what I know by experiment, and have heard in connec- 
tion with these fires, it appears to be a cloud of dust, too thick to be produced by 
any ordinary disturbance, passing through the air like shot from a gun, or descend- 
ing like hail, that is always the origin of the fire. We hear of fires started from a 
lantern lowered in a bin, when dust was probably knocked from the sides and 
showered over it ;—from the dust showering down upon a lantern when a jar opened 
the cracks of the floor above ;—also by opening spouts with a lantern near ; or per- 
haps, shoveling middlings or flour with a lantern in the way of the clouds of dust that 
pass along the floor; and in numerous other similar ways. Acting under this view of 
the case, it seemed evident that a perforated tin or wire gauze protection only was 
really hardly any protection at all. I obtained some perforated tin, such as is now 
being used to protect lights in some of the mills; made a cylinder fifteen inches long 
and four inches in diameter, and placed a light within with a view of testing this 
point. Upon blowing a cloud of flour at the apparatus, it entered, flashed, and to 
— A astonishment, the whole thing came apart; the soft solder had all melted. 

is suggests an important point, namely; that a dust fire within a lantern in the 
construction of which soft solder is used, would be very apt to gain an exit even if 
it would not pass through gauze. A different plan was then tried: this box, about 
as large as a globe street lantern, has a hole about three by four inches near the 
top ; this is covered by some of the above-mentioned finely perforated tins. A 
short candle is placed in the lower corner, ten or twelve inches below the opening 
and three or four inches to one side; in fact, in the most protected position possi- 
ble; it is also burning with a very small flame. The box is closed at the top, and 
flour blown upon it; a flash is produced inside, which readily passes through the 
gauze and sets fire to the dust outside. Another piece of perforated tin is securely 
and tightly fastened over the hole through the box on the inside, making two 
coverings over the openings half an inch apart, and the same experiment tried ; 
the dust passes through both pieces of gauze very readily, and the fire returns to 
the outside of the box with the greatest apparent ease. A gauze would have to be 
as fine as the finest bolting-cloth to prevent flour from passing through it when it 
strikes with great force. 

It became evident, then, to me, that a simple gauze protection was not sufficient, 
and, after trying several plans, finally decided that an indirect draught was the true 
thing. I have invented an exceedingly simple but effective method of protecting 
the entrance and exit draughts of all lanterns and lamps, which I have subjected 
to the severest tests that [| could devise without producing any dust fire. The 
principle is simply this: Suppose the top and bottom of the lantern to be closed 
with three or more plates of tin. The lower plate is perforated with holes near the 
right side, the next plate above has them nearer the left hand side, and the third 
plate, or inside plate, has holes through the right hand side, and so on, if more 

lates are desired. ‘The air would then enter through the right hand side of the 
wer plate, pass between the first and second plates and then through the left 
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hand side of the second plate, back again to the right hand side between the sec. 
ond and third plates, and then through the third plate into the lantern. The same 
arrangement is to be furnished for the top of the lantern. Here is a mode] similar 
to that used in my experiments ; it is almost the size and looks exactly like a Jar 
tin blacking box with the cover on; there is an additional plate, which youan 
see through the holes, parallel to the bottom and top, and half way between them 
Three half-inch holes are made through one side near the rim of the top and bot 
tom plates, and three through the other side of the middle plate. This model was 
subjected to the following severe test, much more trying than any case possible ia 
amill. It was placed, fitting tight all around the edge, in the end of a spout and 
flour blown by bellows from a hole in the other end of the same. The flour would 
pass, of course, with great velocity through the holes in the inside plate, but would 
have its force entirely broken by striking the second. The flour would have to 
turn four right angles in passing through the three plates, that is if it Passed 
through at all. Now, although a large amount of air passed through very little 
dust came with it, not nearly enough to produce a dust flash. After blowing for 
some time and then examining the plates it was found that a large amount of flour 
had lodged at the first turn, less at the second, and so on throughout. 

But, as already stated, there would be no such trying conditions in a mill; the 
dust there would be thrown with great force upon the lantern, but would not get 
by the first opening. It must have a direct line from the opening to the light in 
order to enter with the required density. I have confined my suggestions to the 
source and methods of preventing these fires, and will not presume to inform you 
gentlemen, how they should be put out when once started. : 














CORRESPONDENCE. 


CoRRESPONDENCE, containing information of interest to the insurance community 
is solicited from subscribers who have the time and inclination to contribute it. 
As our space is limited, facts, briefly stated, are all that we can print, and for such 
we will be thankful. But THe SPECTATOR's indorsement of their correctness 
must not be inferred therefrom. We know our regular correspondents to be gentle- 
men of high position and character, and we shall endeavor to publish no volunteer 
correspondence that does not come from a source that we are satisfied is trust- 
worthy, but it is manifestly impossible for us to verify every item of news sent to us. 
If therefore, mistakes occur, we wish it to be understood that our columns are 
always cordially opened for corrections. —[THE SPECTATOR.] 


HARTFORD. 


Adjusting Losses in Alabama—An Odious State Law—Good Advice to Non-Board 
Company— Texas Goes One Better on the Wisconsin Law—Death of Robert A. 
Sohnson— Winding Up of the Westfield Mutual—Shoe Shop Risks—The Hart- 
Jord Companies—A Foke at the Expense of Boston Underwriters. 


[FRoM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


AN officer of one of our companies, when in Mobile, last winter 
called upon Mr. Chamberlain, of Chamberlain & Co. (who, by the way, is direc- 
tor in two local companies), who complained loudly of the rate made by the 
Board at one and three-quarters, and stated that he had placed it all in New 
York at one per cent—a big rate for the numerous small local underwriters in that 
city. Recent papers announce the destruction of this risk ; $32,000 were insured in 
nine New York non-board locals, none authorized to do business in that State. 
These companies sent down an adjuster. When he got there, he found one of 
those pleasant little laws in force—one of a few score being passed by wooden 
headed Legislatures throughout the country, fining any one adjusting or assisting 
to adjust a loss for a company not authorized tc do business in the State some 
$900. Whether the companies will now await the repeal of this law before 
settling, remains to be seen; but we can present this double-headed moral 
to the assured. Stay at home, pay the tariff and patronize your own com- 
panies, and assist in repealing your outrageous laws, taxes and fees, so that decent 
companies can afford to insure you at decent rates. To the New York non-board 
locals. Stay at home, stick to the tariff and leave underground business alone; 
join the National Board, and assist all decent companies in getting a decent 
business, in a decent manner, at a decent rate. 

Possibly before this loss is finally paid both sides will admit this good advice. 
At any rate we charge nothing for it. 

As a suggestive inference of the natural results of this method of doing business, 
we find the aggregate gain in surplus of these nine companies for 1878 was 
less than $40,000; and gentlemen, you can’t increase it by cutting rates in Mobile 
nearly fifty per cent. 

F.'L. Fisher, of the firm of M. M. Fisher & Co., agents at Medway, representing 
most of the Hartford Insurance Companies, who has recently had his leg ampt 
tated above the knee, is now doing well, and to the great satisfaction of his 
numerous friends, and contrary to their fears, while still unable to leave his bed, 
will, it is believed, fully recover. 

Texas has just passed a law that if property is destroyed—personal or otherwise— 
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{nsurance companies shall pay the face of their policies, without regard to actual 
loss. This is one step beyond Wisconsin. It would be no more asinine for the 
insurance companies to insert a clause in their contract, that in case fire occurs, 
either on or off the premises insured, they shall not be liable for any damage 
therefrom. But what is more reasonable and strictly logical, suppose a company 
should have a condition that unless the property was totally destroyed they should 
pay nothing ; assured would be likely to take all possible pains to save a total loss— 
wouldn't they? But such a clause would be no more absurd or more against 
public policy and morals, than these outrageous laws being passed in different 
States, that in case of total destruction of property, depreciation, mistaken repre- 
sentations by assured—innocent, possibly, and such, should be counted out, and 
companies pay the face of policy regardless of actual value. Doesticks in his 
book hada character spelled Damphool. It should be freely circulated in the 
legislatures of Wisconsin, Texas, etc. 

We regret to note the death on the 27th ult. of. Mr. Robert A. Johnson, for 
several years the stenographer of the Connecticut Fire Insurance Company. 
While occupying a clerical position he was an_ underwriter of no inconsiderable 
experience, having been secretary of the New England Fire insurance Company 
for along time, up to the time of its winding up. He was also secretary of the 
Hartford Live Stock and agent of the Lorillard Insurance Company, of New 
York. He removed to Chicago and was connected with the State Fire Insurance 
Company, of that city, till its failure from the great conflagration. He then 
returned to Hartford, and was for several years previous to his connection with the 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Company in the employ of the National Board as 
clerk of the New England Committee. As an office man he was faithful, popular 
and competent, and in a literary way, one of the best read men in the service, 
wielding a ready and graceful pen, a writer and correspondent of no mean 
ability, and out of office hours a great reader and student. In his life he had the 
esteem and respect of all, as in his death, their sincere regret. 

Mr. Johnson also had great musical taste, which ran chiefly to the violin. He 
owned one of the oldest, best and most valuable violins in the world, known as a 
Stradivarius Cremona, valued at $2000, which he bought of Ole Bull, and which 
this distinguished artist himself used for many years. The bow alone cost 
$150. On the pedigree of old violins, in this city noted for aged collections, he 
was acknowledged authority, and was frequently consulted thereon by R. D. 
Hawley, whose $20,000 collection of noted violins is world renowned, one of them 
known as the ‘‘ King Joseph,” which was loaned to Remenyi for his last concert 
here, is valued at $5000, $3500 having been offered for the same by a Europear. 
Prince. 

The Westfield Mutual has wound up and reinsured in the Westchester, which 
paid twenty-six per cent for the business. Bids were made as high as thirty-three 
per cent, which would indicate the present greed for anything in the shape of 
business, but the Mutual's Secretary: being agent of the Westchester, this com- 
pany was the happy victim. The Westfield Mutual was little, but O —~ 1d. It 
was organized in 1852, and during the last seven years its premiums were $16,415 ; 
losses, $10,733. Last year its whole cash income was $2,199.25; losses, $2,192.73. 
Total expenditures, $3,219.58. 

Its business was exclusively dwellings and barns. Whether there is any profit in 
Westfield barns at 30 cents a year may be questioned; but it is certain extrava- 
gance in management did not ruin it, and the suggestion of a policyholder that they 
should reduce the officers’ salaries, and move to a cheaper office, was ungrateful, 
gratuitous and uncalled for. The gross salaries for 1878 of president, secretary and 
all employees amounted to $35. Total office, agency and all other expenses, 
$54.12. 

Six shoe shops burned in Massachusetts during ten daysin April. Isn't it about 
time some of our managers entered a shoe shop and got a little stiffening put into 
their souls ; or will they awl continue to peg away at present rates of cutting until 
their surplus is tapped beyond all repairs, and like the moon, wax and wane by 
continued shavings. Toe the mark, gentlemen, for leather will burn. 

The 4tna and Phoenix made their regular and usual quarterly dividends April 
Ist of five per cent each. 

Our companies generally complain of the business for the opening quarter Of 
1879 as one of the worst ever known, except at the occasion of the several great 
conflagrations. Few, if any, made any money during the past three months. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life held their annual meeting on the 26th ult. All 
action being unanimous, as usual, and harmonious. The only change was the 
election of Charles M. Beach, of the firm of George Beach & Co., of this city, to 
fill a vacancy made in the Directory by the resignation of Marcus F. Hodges, of 
New York. 

The numerous friends of Wm. B. Clark, Assistant Secretary of the 4£tna Fire, 
will be grieved to learn of the death of his eldest child and only son, thirteen 
years of age. 

Your correspondent read with care, interest and profit your very suggestive 
editorial on ‘* Lessons from the Chart, 1879."" From it we cannot but deduce 
what your Hartford correspondent has always held, that Hartford siill remains in 
underwriting the world's hub. 

A first-class April fool's joke came off in Boston on the 1st instant, which I will 
have to tell, lest your correspondent at the Hub forgets it. The recent death of 
Geo. L. Dix left vacant the general agency of the German, of Baltimore. Being 
a Strong little company, with a handsome business already on their books, it was 





quite a catch, and about every agent in Boston went for it strong, from the Pope 
down. Unfortunately for the innocent Hub, Mr. Weber, of the German, was in 
Boston the last of March and early in April, looking up his man, and on the 
memorable day, April rst, about every agent and broker received the following 
letter : 
‘‘BosTON, April 1, 1879. 
‘* DEAR S1R:—I should be pleased to meet you at room 6, Parker House, this 
evening, 7 o'clock, to talk over placing agency of the German. 
** Very truly, 
CHAS. WEBER, JR., Secretary.” 


The olfactory organ of the Boston Board, by which mice could be smelled afar 
oft in its salubrious atmosphere, seemed to have been dis-organ-ized on this occa- 
sion, for it is said the appointed hour witnessed the promptest and fullest meeting 
of the Boston u :derwriters since the Revere House meeting on Monday, Novem- 
ber 13th, A. D., 1872. But it was ‘‘all Day” with the numerous, expedient 
and willing victims, and a Foggy one at that, H. A. Day, aclerk in the North 
American, of Boston, carrying off the spoils, forming a partnership with a man by 
the name of Fogg, under the firm name of Day & Fogg. Jimmy Fitzsimmons, 
Parker House clerk, says, considering the number who swear they “did not 
bite,” it is queer how they wore the paint all off the doorof No. 6, knocking to 
get in. 

By the report of the Providence Protective Department, March 1, we find the 
receipts of Hartford companies in that city for six month : 


Ics sovesiviscnnotibuitininnds $2,796.75 | Connecticut ............-.-..--.-- $815.01 
SS RGSS EEE 1,557-83 | National...................-..-..- 2,067.00 
| REE E PEA EAM ne a ee 445.62 


** Go west, young man! go west!"’ S. Elbridge Smith, .formerly special of the 
Putnam Fire Insurance Company, and later of the Atlas, has gone to Denver, 
Colorado, and opened an office with Storm Emans, under the name of Smith & 
Emans, General Fire Insurance Agents and Adjusters. 

Republics are ungrateful—so is New York, when rats saved that city from confla- 
grations to permit 175 rats to be slain by two small dogs in 55 minutes, as recently 
described in several columns of The Herald and its other religious press. Three 
a minute, and sixty minutesto an hour. At this rate, with dogs enough, their 
newly discovered fire preventive will be all dog-gomed in no time, and not a cor- 
poral’s guard left to stop the next fire. 

Among the noted visitors to our city during the last month from the underwriting 
fraternity we have had the pleasure of seeing Edward A. Walton, Secretary of the 
Citizens, of New York, an accomplished gentleman and underwriter, and for many 
years, while one of the youngest, one of the most active and influential members 
of the Executive Committee of the National Board, whose clear head, con- 
servative and wise counsels always received the earnest attention of the older 
members. 

Also, Geo. D. Dornin, Secretary of the Firemans Fund Insurance Company, of 
California, better known in the East, perhaps, than any other underwriter from 
that coast, and highly esteemed by all, and a most efficient officer, Mr. Dornin 
takes back with him the management for the Pacific Coast of the National Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, and his erudite and most capable manager, Thomas 
S. Chard, of Chicago, the slingings of whose ready and graceful quill have hit 
many a head and punctured many a goose (mixed metaphor) and are read with 
interest throughout this region, where insurance literature supersedes Shakespeare, 
and puts all poets into stocks, Samuel L. ‘Talcott, formerly Vice-President of the 
Home, of New Haven, and now special for the Continental, of New York, in 
whose venerable looks, but energetic activity, youth and age blend in so happy a 
combination. W. R. Freeman, General Agent Norwich Union and late Secretary 
of the Home, of Newark. James H. Moore, of the well known agency firm ot 
Moore & Janes, Chicago, Agent of the old Hartford, and National, of this city. 
Col. Burns, of Montpelier, and S. C. Eastman, of Concord, N. H., prominent 
agents of nrmerous Hartford companies. N. A. Clark, Special Agent Imperial 
and Northrn. Tom Perkins, Norwich Agent for the old Hartford D. M. 
White, Insurance Agent at Petersboro, N. H. S. M. Moore, one of Chicago's 
oldest, most successful and popular agents, and Orient representative in that city, 
R. H. Wass, Boston, New England manager Merchants Insurance Co., of N. J. 
W. C. Goodrich, Philadelphia Agent of the old A2:na. 

The Argus says the New York Insurance Department has authorized the Nor- 
wich Fire Insurance Company, of New England, to do business in this state. The 
Argus undoubtedly means O/d England, as the old Norwich Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of New England, failed and went out of business in 1871. 

Hartford firemen have their hose as well as boots made of leather. 

The new Texas law says ‘‘a fire policy in a total loss shall be considered a 
liquidated claim.” By liquidated we presume is meant the property insured 
melted by fervent heat. In England they are going to start a company to insure 
against blindness. We recommend the states of Wisconsin and Texas to pre- 
sent a policy to each member of the legislature. If total losses liquidate claims 
the insurance companies had better offer premiums in Texas to the incendiaries 
burning up the most property. 

Hartford was represented at the annual meeting of the National Board by L. J. 
Hendee, president of the A2tna, and Fred. Bennet, Western general agent; Geo. 
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L. Chase, president of the Hartford; Henry Kellogg, president of the Phoenix, 
with Secretary Skilton and H. M. Megill, general Western agent; Mark Howard, 
president of the National; M. Bennett, of the Connecticut. On the committees: 
Henry Kellogg on Recommendations of Officers and Standing Committees; Geo. 
L. Chase, Chairman of Nominating Committee. M. Bennett was re-elected Secre- 
tary of the National Board. PER SIMMONS. 


HARTFORD, Afril 10, 1879. 





BOSTON. 


The Office of Insurance Commissioners Still Vacant—A Number of Candidates Seek- 
ing the Position—The German Insurance Company, of Baltimore—A Lively Race 
for an Agency—Some Matters of Local Interest—The New Fire Commissioner— 
Lighting Streets with Naphtha—What is Thought of the Norwich Union. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


THE Commissionership of Insurance still continues to be an open 
question. No one seems to know the reason of the delay, for, as a rule Governor 
Talbot is not slow in making appointments, and it is known that there has been 
considerable pressure brought to bear upon him to put one or two different men in 
the office. The political candidates are Mr. Ladd, the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Legislature, a fair business man, but one who has no practical 
knowledge of the duties of this position, and Mr. Dunham of Pittsfield, an insur- 
ance agent of that place, and a prominent Democrat, who has some claim upon 
the good will of the present administration in consequence of having led the 
‘* bolt’ against Butler in West Era, Massachusetts. The latter would, if ap- 
pointed, make a good officer, as he has been on the Insurance Committee in the 
House of Representatives for several years, and has been the spokesman for the 
commissioner on all questions he has had introduced for legislative action. 
Several members of the underwriting fraternity of Boston have been mentioned as 
suitable for the place. Among these are Richard Pope, the agent of the Fire 
Association, Osborne Howes, Jr., the Secretary of the Underwriters’ Board, J. 
Edward Hollis, of the firm ot Hollis & Snow, and others less well-known; but as 
the salary is small it is not likely that they would care to assume the duties, when, 
by so doing, they would be obliged to abandon there present associations. 

The Shoe and Leather Insurance Company has moved into its new office on 
Congress street, in the Vermont Bank Building. The location is one of the best, 
if not the best, in the city, while the appointments of the office are unquestionably 
ahead of anything in the insurance line in Boston. 

One of the liveliest stirs we have had here for a long time has been the race after 
the agency of the German, of Baltimore, which, in consequence of the death of 
Mr. Dix, was thrown open to competition. The company, while under the con- 
trol of the late agent, gained the reputation of being the first and lowest writer in 
the city, and as most companies in these uncertain times tie their agents down by 
numberless restrictions, this company seemed to a large number to be a prize 
worth working for. Mr. Weber, the Secretary of the German was on here, and 
was in receipt of about thirty or forty applications from local underwriters. On 
April Fool's Day almost all of these received invitations to meet Mr. Weber at 
the Parker House, for the purpose of arranging matters, and though the joke was 
played in a bungling sort of way the great majority of those who were bidden put in 
an appearance at the appointed time, though several of them tried hard afterward 
to prove that they went there for some other purpose. This trick probably hur- 
ried Mr. Weber in his decision, for the next day he named Messrs. Day and 
Fogg, as the representatives of the company. Mr. Day was formerly in the North 
American Insurance Company, while Mr. Fogg was a country broker with little 
experience in Boston. The appointment is looked upon as a peculiar one, from 
the fact that a number of our leading agents were applicants. 

Mr. Joseph W. Balch, the President of the Boylston Insurance Company, has 
gone to California to establish in that State an agency for his company. 

The bill which passed the House of Representatives compelling insurance com- 
panies to print the principal conditions in their policies in large type, and with 
colored ink, was defeated in the Senate ; a result due to the active work of the Un- 
derwriters’ Union, which took hold of this matter in earnest, and was eminently 
successful in its method of handling it. 

Mr. T. Frank Reed, the Boston agent of the London Assurance, has started on 
a trip to Brazil, for the benefit of his health. He will probably remain away unti 
the latter part of July. 

The President of the Bowery Company, and Mr. H. E. Bowers, of the Guardian, 
have been passing several days in this city, making a careful examination of the 
risks their companies have taken during the past six months. 

Our Fire Department is not to be disturbed by the appointment of Captain 
Damrell as Fire Commissioner ; for though considerable hard lobbying was done 
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for the late chief, better counsels prevailed, and instead of him the mayor nomi 

a in- 
ated and the council confirmed Mr. John E, Fitzgerald, an Irish-American } 
who has made his mark by the ability he has displayed in public affairs, 
not much of a Fireman, but he has sound motions, it is said, as to the 
discipline and efficiency which should be maintained in the Department, 

The agency of the Farragut Insurance Company has been transferred from Mr 
William R. Horten to Mr. William A, Wheeler. Mr. Horten has been poor in 
health for some time past, and is to leave Boston in search of a more congenial 
climate. The new office of the company will be on Exchange Place, 

Mr. William B. Sears, formerly agent of the North British, and Mr. George B 
Fenno, of the firm of Hovey & Fenno, have both been sufferers by the very preva- 
lent disease, diphtheria ; the former having lost his wife, and the latter his Only son, 

It has been decided by the City Council of Boston, to give the naphtha street 
lamps a trial. ‘The experimental number has been fixed at one hundred and fifty 
but fortunately these are to be located either on the Common, or in streets in the 
suburbs where the danger should an explosion take place, would not be great, 
The underwriters are heartily opposed to any change of this kind ; but it is thought 
that it will hardly pay to enter a protest until the complaint is somewhat more pro- 
nounced. 

Mr. J. Edward Hollis, the agent of the Home, has left Boston on an extended 
trip through the South. Mr. Hollis has been troubled all the Winter with rheu- 
matism, which has seriously interfered with his customary activity, and his friends 
hope that he will succeed in shaking it off and leaving it South of Mason and 
Dixon's line. 

Public curiosity is aroused to know who will have the agencies of two companies 
that are soon to establish themselves in Boston, viz.: the Norwich Union, of 
England, and the United Firemen, of Philadelphia. The general agent of the 
former, and the president of the latter, have been on here and have carefully can- 
vassed the field, but have returned home without stating the results of there 
deliberations. Both have been eagerly sought for, particularly the Norwich 
Union, as in this city English companies are in high favor, and the managers of 
the newly-arrived Britisher can have their pick among some of our best men. 

It is stated that an effort will be made, by offering a reward, to capture the in- 
cendiary who has during the past six weeks set no less than twenty-seven fires in 
this city. These have all been small ones ; but the plans of the rascal show that 
his desire was to have them assume extensive proportions, They have been 
started in so many different places and under such varied conditions, that it is hard 
to assign any object for them, other than the love of destruction. Fe Se 

BosTON, April 22, 1879. 
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CLEVELAND. 


A Glance at Business in West Virginia—The Local Companies of Wheeling—An 
Analysis of the Business done by other State and Foreign Companies—A Speci- 
men of How Underwriting is Done in West Virginia—How they do it in Cincin 
nati—A Pawnbroking Business Done by Underwriters. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

WEST VIRGINIA news may not, perhaps, be just in the line of your 
Ohio correspondent’s duty as a faithful chronicler of current events in the Buck- 
eye state, but yet is so near that the temptation to stray over the line is too much 
to resist. With many State agents for Ohio the State of West Virginia is tacked 
on to their territory; I say tacked on, because the bond of commercial, political 
and insurance ties between the two states are not as binding as between other 
contiguous territory. The State of West Virginia is a queer sort of State. Leave 
out Wheeling, Parkersburg and a half dozen other towns and the balance of the 
business isn’t worth the harvesting. The people are a good class of honest folk, 
but outside the places mentioned seem to have’been born a hundred years age, and, 
when born, the element of growth seemed to have been left out of their make-up. 
This was unfortunate in many regards; unfortunate for them because there was 
no change, no improvement; and unfortunate to ye special agent because there 
isn’t more towns from whence to get business. And, after all, I rather think the 
average special—to use one of their expressions—is ‘‘ mighty glad"’ to get out of 
the State as quick as he can. Wheeling is a good town, well built, plenty of 
water, and companies generally have done well here. There is a “ smart” 
sprinkling of the Northern element, and a life and activity unknown where the 
Southern predominates. Wheeling has five local companies, and as each has4 
large directory they manage to do nearly one-half the entire business, In looking 
over the Auditor’s biennial report I expected to glean some nuggets for THE 
SPECTATOR, but found that only two of the fire insurance companies made any 
report at all. The Fire and Marine has $100,000 nominal capital, $47,000 paid in, 
$105,930 total assets, and liabilities of $470. The Germania has $100,000, all paid 
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. assets, $153,051, and liabilities, $6,658.51. This is, absolutely, all there is to 
aa statements. The Franklin, A2tna and Peabody are not even mentioned. 
What they have, what they do, or what they can do is left to the imagination of 


the seeker after truth to fill up as best suits his purpose. A little inquisitiveness 
at one of the offices didn’t pan out any better than the Auditor's report. Such 
companies as the Continental, #£tna, Hartford, e¢ ai/., are obliged to pay three 
per cent on their gross receipts, and make annual returns to the Auditor. Their 
own companies are specially favored. They belong to Virginia, sah; and regard 
any questioning in respect to their solvency as impertinent Yankee curiosity. 
Twenty-two American companies and nine foreign companies transact business in 
the State. The entire gross premium receipts for 1878 were—American companies, 
$51,663 ; foreign companies, $0,888; making a total of $61,548. Estimating that 
the local companies do one-third as much as the above, and the entire premium 
receipts of the State are less than $100,000. The A®tna leads the list with $10,000 ; 
Home and Hartford over $5,000 each ; Continental, Phoenix, Franklin and Niagara, 
about $4000 each, and the’balance of the companies take what is left. With the 
foreign companies the North British and Mercantile leads, with $2900, followed by 
the Queen, and London and Liverpool and Globe, with a little over $2000 each. 
The major part of all the premiums come from Wheeling and Parkersburg, the 
former city alone paying nearly $40,000. Wheeling has a good corps of local 
agents, and until within the past year have kept rates reasonably fair, but now 
they are on the ground floor, with a fair prospect of digging through to the base- 
ment. Recently the Capitol building was up for renewal, and agreeably to the 
revised way of placing insurance, sealed bids were advertised for. As this was 
the only way left to get a slice of the business, all the agencies put in their papers. 
The risk had been carried at 75 cents for one year, but under the modern style of 
underwriting the entire line was given out at 7o cents for three years. The Lon- 
don and Liverpool and Globe walked off with $20,000, followed by the Queen with 
a like amount, and the London Assurance modestly carried $15,000. One Ameri- 
can company only had the nerve to compete with the foreign influence, and this 
placedon the Hartford's book a line of $5000. This little narrative is merely 
thrown in as asample brick from which the edifice of legitimate underwriting is 
being built. 

Cincinnati. This ‘‘ Paris of America" is chuck full of insurance agents. 
West Third street fairly blossoms with signs, cards and blotters. Rates, lines and 
hazards are curiously jumbled together, and the Old Nick seems to ail the business 
generally. The new Gazette building, a large six-story concern, occupied by the 
big steam printing office of a daily paper, a furnace arrangement for a dental 
establishment, stores below and plenty of offices above, was recently on the mar- 
ket. A few old fossils named $1.50 for five years. The locals went a quarter 
better and tried for $1.25. The owner of the building is a large stockholder in 
several locals, and having an eye to his dividend account wouldn't let them go on. 
A large agency firm, fearing the job would be lost, chipped in at one per cent for 
five years, and walked oft with the business. 

One Cincinnati concern is credited with going to persons holding three or five 
years’ policies which have run a year or so, and getting their polices cancelled and 
giving them new policies in other companies for the full term for the unearned 
premium. This is fun for the insured, who get a year or more insurance for 
nothing, but the frog-like attitude of the companies who accept such business 
smacks strongly of the coffin and the shroud. Of the high moral tone of an agent 
who would thus steal another’s business but little need be said ; the story carries 
itsown moral. If the companies knowingly accept this class of business their 
pawnbroker proclivities should forever drive them from the society of all honest 
dealers in straight goods, and the State compel them to hang out the customary 
sign of the three golden balls. In other trades “‘ your uncle " cuts somewhat of a 
figure, but in insurance polices this seems to be his first venture. 

“Winter lingering in the lap of spring” is rather a nice, poetic figure—its 
allusions are so tender and affectionate. But stripped of its poetic features and 
bringing it down to howling snow storms, gusty winds, sleety rains nnd muddy 
roads, the “ lingering’ gets altogether too prosaic. The latter aforesaid speci- 
fications in detail is somewhat cramping all classes of business, and the insurance 
mercury is way down in the tube of despondency. The ubiquitous special agent 
feels the depressing effects of these atmospherical eccentricities. They somehow 
freeze out his ambition and render futile all efforts to enthuse the man with the 
register. 

These twin sisters, fires and settlements, still make work for the fraternity. A 
big soap and candle factory at Cincinnati will call fur several thousand dollars. A 
number of country merchants have realized on their diversified stocks, and “ defec- 
tive flues" have transferred several dwelling houses into bright crisp checks on 
the companies’ cash boxes. One liberal merchant in a Northern town had a loss 
on acountry stock, and he so fell in love with the persuasive talk of a silvery 
tongued adjuster that he actually surrendered all his policies for the amount of the 
Premium. His gushing sympathies are affectionately commended to the fostering 
care of the author of the Howland bill. 

The Ohio Legislature, that body of distinguished and brilliant actuaries, have 
not had an insurance measure befcre them for some days. It is getting so near 
the time for spring plowing that probably no further mischief need be apprehended. 
Ina short time these p. ms. (powerful minds) will relegate themselves to their 
accustomed obscurity and let the mighty affairs of State take a rest. EUCLID. 


CLEVELAND, O., April 19, 1879. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


RECOGNIZING PRACTICAL INSURANCE MEN. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


We in the rural districts, especially in these dull times, have ample 
leisure for reading and we discuss the Insurance Journals fully and faithfully. For 
one I am pleased to notice a shadow of reform (may it increase to further reality 
and substance) in the insurance companies. I now refer to the recent promotions 
in the Safeguard and New York Bowery, the former organized and carried to its 
present position mainly through James Yereance, has pronounced its appreciation 
by making him President. Here is one Directory at least, that, the opportunity 
presenting itself, ignored for the future ‘‘ Ye Ancient Merchant "’ for a figure-head. 
Mr. Yereance is a smart, intelligent underwriter, has decision of character, with 
affability, and will make his mark as a successful insurance man. His efforts in 
behalf of his company*have been untiring and the result must, of course, be con- 
clusive and satisfactory to the directors; hence his promotion. These remarks are 
also applicable to the New York Bowery. These two companies now have at 
their heads active men educated from boyhood up, in underwriting, and theinsurance 
business would sooner distinguish itself with the dignified name of Science, which 
it is entitled to, were the majority of companies headed with educated insurance 
men. We have only to look at the ‘‘ Oriental'’ and some others, to illustrate that 
companies managed by men up in their business, are in the main successful. Itis 
a well-known fact that very many of the companies of $200,000 capital were organ- 
ized to make offices for men who had been unfortunate in business, and who, 
through influence, could get subscriptions for an insurance company, and thus 
provide for themselves say a $6000 to $7500 position. As merchants they had been 
unsuccessful ; how then (had thought been given it) could they be expected to bring 
the necessary experience to successfully carry out a business in which experience 
was of the first importance ? 

In your March number you gave a statement of receipts and expenditures of 
companies, showing in some of them a fearful per centage of outlay to income. 
How they do, or can, sustain themselves is a great conundrum. As an illustration 
take a company with premium receipts of, say, $70,000o—that for 1878 showed say 
seventy per cent expenses. Now, if this same amount of business could be con- 
ducted at from ten per cent to twenty per cent less wherein is the necessity to fur- 
ther load the expense account with unnecessary numbers? A business of this 
amount is carried on by agencies for half a dozen companies, at fifteen per cent 
remuneration. While we may not compare the parent offices in expense with 
Agencies, we may, ina great measure, the talent, experience and influence requi- 
site to do such an amount of business--and to a certain amount, the expenses, Le- 
this reform, and its great helper, combinations, merging two or more into one, go 
on. Let us have fewer companies, and what we have managed by experienced 
men. Throw out the expensive ornaments and insurance will regulate itself on a 
better basis, and prove profitable, as of right it should. REFORM. 

CLEVELAND, April 8, 1879. 





FIRE INSURANCE BROKERS A NECESSITY. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 


IT is constantly asserted that fire insurance brokers are not only 
utterly useless, but that they are a positive injury to the profession of fire under- 
writing. This charge has perhaps been more frequently made in the past than it 
is now, but it is still urged by men whose experience should have taught them 
better. Every day the fire insurance brokers are growing stronger in their posi- 
tion, the business is continually regarded with more favor, and the prejudice 
against them is rapidly diminishing. It is of course a fact, and no one will recog- 
nize it more fully than the orthodox broker, that there are in the business a great 
number of men without capital or credit—literal curb stone brokers, who are a nuis- 
ance to business men and to fire insurance companies, and a great damage to the 
legitimate business of brokerage. 

For such men no one will argue, and nothing can be more desirable than united 
action on the part of the companies which will rule them out. It is proposed, 
however, to show that responsible brokers are a necessity to business men and a 
help to the companies. That brokers are invaluable to business men, no man 
whose insurance has been in the hands of responsible brokers for any length of 
time will for an instant deny, and yet very many of these same men who are 
willing to make every use of a broker, and to accept his most careful and diligent 
services for their own benefit, even when they are aware that he is to be cut off 
from making one cent out of the transaction, are the most vigorous in their out- 
cries that brokers are a nuisance and the last to recognize them as legitimate busi- 
ness men by extending the small courtesy of honest and fair dealing. 

How large this class is would be incredible to any one who, not having been a 
fire broker, is not aware of the extent to which this sort of thing is carried. 
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The ground seems to be taken in these cases that insurance brokers have no rights 
which business men are bound to respect. 

A striking case of this is that of a certain prominent banking house of this city, 
who several years ago were in the habit of making Jarge shipments of merchandise 
to the West. Before the shipments were made, they would send for several differ. 
ent brokers, and ask them to make a bid for the insurance, naming the company 
in which they would place it. When all the bids were in the insurance clerk of 
the firm would call upon the company which had offered the lowest rate and ask 
for the insurance at that rate, and then demand the full commission which would 
have been paid to the broker. As the firm was a prominent one the companies 
did not like to refuse, and when the brokers called next day they would be 
nformed that the insurance had already been placed direct at less than any bid 
that was made. 

A still more gross case, and one which came specially under the notice of the writer 
of this article, occurred recently between a very large steamboat company, of Balti- 
more, and one of the best known firms of New York brokers. One of the firm being 
in Baltimore called upon the president of the steamboat‘company in reference to 
the insurance of some railroad property. During the conversation the insurance 
on the steamers of the company was spoken of, and the brdker offered to do the 
insurance in New York at a cheaper net rate than the company were then paying, 
The president reponded that they would be glad to do it in New York at the price 
mentioned. 

A few weeks la‘er, when the insurance on one of the steamers was about to 
expire, forms were sent to the firm in New York with the request that a list of the 
companies who would take it might be sent at once. Supposing that the whole 
transaction was in good faith, the brokers offered the risk in New York, informing 
the companies that it would not be offered to their agents in Baltimore. 

The price offered in New York was the same as that in Baltimore, the difference 
being that. the New York brokers made a lower net rate by throwing off part of 
their commission—a practice comparatively rare in Baltimore, but universal in 
New York. 

When the list was ready one of the firm took it personally to Baltimore, and pre- 
senting it to the treasurer of the packet company was informed that it must be 
shown to one of the stockholders who had taken much interest in their insurance 
matters. The broker yielded up the list with the express understanding that it was 
to be used only to ascertain the standing of the companies, and not to come to the notice 
of the agents in Baltimore in any way. Returning to the office two hours later he 
was informed that every agent had been notified that the insurance was being offered 
at the lower rate, and that they had all telegraphed to their principals in New 
York. The explanation which was very coolly given, was that the steamboat com- 
pany did not believe that the offer could be carried out, but if the rate could be 
broken they were willing enough to take advantage of it, and as the treasurer 
placidly observed, ‘‘if it can be done in New York it can be done in Baltimore.” 
In other words, they proposed to make use of the New York brokers to break the 
rate, and then quietly throw them overboard for the benefit of the stockholder who 
was so interested in the insurance of the line, and who turned out to be an insur- 
ance agent, representing in Baltimore several New York companies, and who has 
averaged probably not less than $1500 commission yearly from this one source. 
In view of such facts as these it is easy to understand who it is that breaks insur- 
ance rates. Itis not the broker but the unscrupulous merchant, or business man. 
Apart from all such questions as these, we come fairly to the question: Does the 
business man who has a large line of insurance need a broker? Most certainly he 
does. Among the 105 companies in New York there are almost as many opinions 
as to the desirability of different risks as there are companies, and different com- 
panies fall into different lines of underwriting. The broker is aware of all this, and 
knows precisely where to carry the risks that ate sent to him ; while if a merchant or 
manufacturer were to start out to place his own insurance he would find himself 
entirely atsea. Some of the largest firms in New York give all their insurance to 
some large company, generally a foreign one, and depend, for their better protec- 
tion, on the re-insurance which such company will get. Such a concern will say 
that they place their insurance direct, and without the interposition of a broker. 
There never was a greater fallacy ; the only difference in the case is that the broker 
is not called by that name. 

By far the most important benefit that a broker gives to those whose insurance he 
places is that of a close watch over every policy that isissued. No reputable brcker 
will ever allow a policy, which his principal may have overlooked, to expire with- 
out express direction to do so, and, in fact, he is continually on the watch for any 
circumstance which may arise, either for the benefit or the injury of his customers, 
and which their absorption in business would cause them to overlook. 


Certainly, if the broker is useful to any one, it is to the business man seeking 
insurance. The question as to how much brokers help the companies, is one per- 
haps less evident and much more difficult of solution. As matters stand to-day in 
the insurance business, there is no possible doubt that it is to the interest of every 
fire company to cultivate the friendship and seek the business of all the brokers of 
good standing. At least four-fifths of all :he business is in their hands, and for a 
company to take ground against them now is simply to retire from active business, 
as some of the New York companies are beginning very painfully to realize. 
This, however, has nothing, to do with the abstract question of the benefit of 
brokers to fire companies. 


Much may be said on both sides of this question. Let us examine the charges 
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against the brokers. The chief of these are that they serve only to break the 
rates and consequently damage the business, and that they detain premiums paid 
to them by the assured for their own benefit. 

As to the matter of rate-breaking, that arises entirely from the anxiety of the 
assured to pay low rates, and the intense competition and rivalry of the companies 
themselves. This charge must not be laid at the door of the broker, for it does 
not belong there, and the fact that he is the agent in this work does rot shift one 
iota of the responsibility from his principals on either side. If the broker were 
not there to do the work some other agency would be found to accomplish it, and 
the same end would be arrived at. 

As to retaining premiums, the remedy for this difficulty is so entirely in the 
hands of the companies that it is not worth bringing in toa general discussion, 
Now what do the brokers do for the companies ? 

Avery important branch of the business, especially in so new and rapidly growing 
a country as this, is the obtaining of new risks—getting owners of property that 
is uninsured to have it covered. A very respectable share of the income of insur. 
ance companies is from this source of new insurance, and the work is done at least 
in the large cities entirely by brokers. 

Every one who believes in insurance must remember that the thanks for the 
great volume of business done in this country are due very largely to the brokers, 
who by personal solicitation have built up a great part of the entire business. 

In the case of a loss by fire, the broker is always ready, as a disinterested wit. 
ness, to give testimony which will lead to a satisfactory solution of disputed points 
and a fair settlement; and when it comes to the settlement, the broker is able to 
relieve both the assured and the companies of much trouble by undertaking the 
entire adjustment of the loss. 

If the broker's commissions appear excessively large, it must be remembered 
that they are after all, at least in this city, only a small fraction of the entire rebate, 
for as the companies allow fifteen per cent off to the assured, the broker is fre- 
quently compelled to do the same. There were no supporters of the recent effort 
to secure united action of the companies for putting up the rates and cutting down 
the commissions, with no rebate to the assured. More eager than many of our 
responsible brokers, and there are certainly no officers of any New York com- 
panies who could be more interested, or who woul | work harder, to place the fire 
insurance business of this city on a sounder basis than it is on at present, than the 
members of our New York board of brokers. 


NEW YORK, Afril 25. E. D. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 
If you have any knowledge as to what the North America Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, will be likely to pay, I will thank you kindly 
for any information you may give me. 


BOWLING GREEN, MoO., April 24, 1879. W. C.G. 


[It is impossible to predict the amount the North America will eventually pay. 
Whatever proceedings are taken by the Receiver or the Courts will be duly 
reported in THE SPECTATOR.—EDITOR THE SPECTATOR.] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


A CERTAIN farmer loses fifty tons of hay in his farm barn by fire. This hay was 
cut and gathered on his farm for the purpose of feeding his own stock, and was not 
for sale. The market value of hay in farm barns in that vicinity was $1o per ton. 
If this farmer replaced the hay burned, it would cost him $1.50 additional per ton, 
for hauling same from a neighbor's barn, or one in the vicinity. The policy of 
insurance on same reads, ‘‘ $600 on hay in his frame barn.” The question is 
whether the Company would be liable for the hay at $10 per ton or $11.50 per 
ton. Please give decision in the next issue of your much-esteemed periodical and 
oblige, Very truly yours, 

ALBANY, April 15th, 1879. — 

[Unquestionably the Company should replace the hay in the barn or pay the 
farmer what it would cost him to do so, up to the limit of $600. An insurance 
contract is supposed to indemnify the assured against loss by fire, either directly of 
indirectly, and in this case the cost of replacing the hay is the loss incurred by the 
insured, for which he should be paid.—EDITOR THE SPECTATOR.] 
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NEW YORK INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 


ALBANY, 





Nothing New Relative to Superintendent Smyth—His New Coat of Whitewash Undis- 
turbed—The Empire Life Policyholders— Unfinished Insurance Business—The De- 
funct Continental Life—M? Hepburn's bill Relative to what Constitutes Insolvent 
Insurance C ‘ompanies—A Veto Message from the Governor—Legislation Relative to 
False Statements—Payment of Premiums to Fire Departments— The Attorney Gen- 
eral to be a Check on the Insurance Superintendent— The Wisconsin Law Defeated 
and then Revived—Efforts to Prevent Over Insurance and Incendiarism—What 
the Grangers are Doing. 


[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


THE past month has not been as prolific in insurance legislation 
as were the preceding months of the session. Some progress, however, has been 
made in both fire and life insurance r atters, but less than was at one time antici- 
pated. The bill for the abolition of the insurance department still lies on the 
table, bandi-capped with an adverse report of the committee. No move has been 
made to call it up and take action, or to ascertain whether the assembly endorses 
the course of the insurance committee in its adverse report or not. Nor has there 
anything been done during the past month to disturb the new coat of whitewash 
given to Superintendent Smyth by the Senate. This may be for the reason that the 
coat is so thin that it will not bear handling. As far as outward appearances are 
concerned, the Superintendent has been paying more attention to politics, pulling 
wires for the nomination of one of his special friends for Governor than he has to 
insurance matters. There are, however, rumors that he is trying to squeeze a prom- 
jnent life insurance company of an adjoining State, doing business in this State, 
with the view of obtaining political funds from that quarter. Those who believe 
that he has abandoned any of his old modes or plans of operation have but little 
idea of the man. Insurance companies, with him, exist for but two purposes. They 
are—first, as a source from which to obtain funds for his political ends ; second, to 
provide fat places for his friends as receivers, actuaries, appraisers and counsel, If 
his original plans are interfered with, as they have been, he is devising others to 
reach the same results ; tnere is no change in objects and purposes, whatever there 
may be in plans. 

In the last number of THE SPECTATOR was the announcement of the decision 
of Judge Westbrook closing up the affairs of the defunct Empire Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, ordering the distribution of the funds of the company depos- 
ited with the Insurance Department. The order directed $4,000 to be paid to the 
lawyers, $1,534 to referee and actuary, $88,043 to policyholders on audited claims, 
and the balance to John P. O'Neil, receiver of the Continental Life, which com- 
pany swallowed, before it collapsed, all of the Empire Mutual that it could get 
hold of. To pay this, the department had in its possession funds and securities 
amounting to $150,823; this left to pay over to Receiver O'Neil about $57,000. 
This adjustment and order of the court did not satisfy the policyholders who had 
commenced their insurance venture in the Empire Mutual, and had been trans- 
ferred to the Continental Life in time to be in at the collapse of the latter. A suit 
was commenced April 12, before Judge Westbrook to arrest the payment of the 
surplus to Receiver O'Neil. The motion was argued on that day on behalf of 
Charles Hartwell and 800 other policyholders, who had been transfered to the Con- 
tinental, for leave to intervene in the distribution of the funds deposited in the In- 
surance Department by the Empire Mutual Life, asserting that the claims of John 
P. O'Neil, Receiver of the Continental Life, against the fund, was unlawful, but 
that said O'Neil , as receiver of the Continental Life, had a just claim against the 
fund, exceeding $200,000, on over 1,000 policies purchased by said Continental 
Life of the owners after the Empire ceased business. It was urged on behalf of 
the motion that if the claim of O'Neil as receiver was allowed, he would receive 
double commissions on the portions distributed to the Continental Life claimants. 
On April 18 Judge Westbrook rendered his decision on this suit, denying the mo- 
tion and directing the distribution of the funds to proceed in accordance with his 
previous order. 

Honest Thomas Murphy has published a long letter in reply to Comptroller 
Olcott's criticism of his bill for appraising the property mortgaged to’the Manhat- 
tan Life Insurance Company. He has shown in this letter that he is very much 
displeased with the cutting down of the bill from $9,800 to $720, but Mr. Murphy 
nowhere in his long letter says whether he will accept the $720 or not. He has 
simply gone off and made faces at the Comptroller on paper. 

Since my last letter to THE SPECTATOR Senator Jacobs secured the adoption 
by the Senate of the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Superintendent of the Insurance Department be and he is 
hereby requested to inform the Senate what proceedings, if any, have been taken 
since June 1, 1877, in relation to the Universal Life Insurance Company. Also, 
any information he may have as to its present financial condition, together with a 
Statement of the number and aggregate amount of its policies remaining in force, 
and the present assets and liabilities of said company. 


On the very day of the passage of the resolution, Judge Landon, in court at 









Schenectady, issued an order declaring the Universal Life Insurance Company to 
be solvent, and giving it full power to continue business, All the suits commenced 
by the department to place the company in the handsof the receiver were dismissed, 
and the prosecution thrown out of court. 


On April 17, Assemblyman Varnum, of New York, secured the adoption by the 
Assembly of the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Attorney General be requested to inform the Assembly 
whether any and what legislation is necessary to secure the distribution of the 
proceeds of the securities deposited with the Superintendent of Insurance, by life 
insurance companies which have been declared insolvent, and for which receivers 
have been appointed ; such distribution to be made when the courts have decided 
who are entitled to share in dividends. 

The Attorney General, as usual, was prompt in his reply. He received Mr. Var- 
num’s resolution on the 18th, and on the arst inst. sent the following reply, accom- 
panied with a bill to carry out his views: 

In answer to this resolution I have the honor to report herewith the draft of a 
bill which embodies the more important provisions that I deem necessary in the 
form of new legislation at the present time in respect to the distribution of the 
assets of insolvent life insurance companies. There are, doubtless, other provi- 
sions which may be desirable, but those embraced in the draft bill are considered 
the most essential. In fact, the whole body of insurance law of this State requires 
thorough and careful revision, as it has been found defective in many respects, 
wpe | in the methods for closing companies and distributing their assets. 

he draft bill inclosed is of wider scope than the inquiry contained in the resolu- 
tion. Legislation to setttle the principles upon which distribution should be made, 
is of much greater importance than legislation relating merely to actual distribu- 
tion, after the courts have determined who are entitled to share in the proceeds. 
Any legislation on the subject, therefore, should begin with the actions or proceed- 
ings to dissolve insurance companies and regulate the manner of distribution. If 
the statute settles questions of jurisdiction, methods of procedure and the basis for 
distribution, other matters of detail can be properly left to the action of the courts. 

The bill herewith reported contains these general provisions : 

First—That all actions for the dissolution of life insurance companies, and all 
proceedings for the distribution of their assets, shall be instituted and conducted 
only by the Attorney-General. 

It is manifestly proper ‘that proceedings of such importance and affecting such 
large interests should be conducted by the law officer of the State, and as the courts 
have differed in their construction of existing statutes, legislation is eigen | to 
settle the law. It is obvious that considerable items of expense would be saved by 
confiding these proceedings solely to the Attorney-General. 

Second—That claims against companies or against their assets, which appears 
by the company’s books to be valid and in force, shall for the purposes of distribu- 
tion, be deemed filed and presumptively entitled to share in the proceeds without 
further proof. 

This ought to be the rule without a statute, but in the absence of any statute on 
the subject, contention and delay have arisen in the courts. 

Third—Priority of payment is given to claims for death losses which have 
matured at or prior to the time of the commencement of an action for dissolution 
(which is presumptively the time the insolvency of a company is ascertained) and 
to endowment policies upon which all premiums have been paid to that date. — 

The justice of this rule may be questioned by many, but the reasons for it are 
well stated in a recent opinion of the Chancellor of New Jersey in ordering distri- 
bution of the assets of the New Jersey Life Insurance Company. The reason for 
legislation on the subject is found in the fact that some of the courts of this State 
have ruled that such claims are not entitled to preference. (11 Hun. Rep., 96. 
opinion of Justice Learned in the matter of the New York State Life Insurance 
Company, a copy of which is herewith transmitted.) These decisions appear to 
be founded on the absence of a statute giving such preference. 

Fourth—Payment of death losses and endowment policies maturing after the 
commencement of the action to dissolve, up to the time of the order for distribu- 
tuion, out of the funds held by the Superintendent of the Insurance Department. 

This is in accordance with the rule laid down in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Learned above referred to, founded upon the provisions of the life insurance act 
of 1853, which pledges the funds held by the Superintendent as security for the 
policyholders. aa 

Fifth—That distribution of the assets shall be made on policies and dividend 
additions thereto, in force at the date of the commencement of the action for dis- 
solution, but not then matured, on the basis of a net premium valuation, accord- 
ing to the American Experience Table of Mortality, with interest at four and one- 
half per cent per annum. z ; 

This settles an important principle. The courts in some instances have adopted 
the basis of a gross premium valuation in ascertaining the values of policies for 
purposes of distribution, which seems to work serious injury to policyholders, and 
to benefit stockholders, who ought to bear the losses rather than the policy- 
holders, 

Sixth—For the purpose of distribution of the assets held by the Superintendent 
the Court is authorized to bring in the Superintendent as a party to the general 
proceeding for distribution, which follows judgment in the action for dissolution, 
or to permit that officer to institute a separate proceeding therefor, as the Court 
may deem expedient. 

Heretofore there has been no statute covering this point, but the ruling of the 
Court of Appeals, repeatedly made, that the Superintendent is a statutory trustee 
of the funds held by him made it clear that an affirmative duty devolved on him to 
distribute those funds. Chapter 161 on the laws of this year gives power to the 
Court, after judgment of dissolution, to order distribution by the Superintendent 
of the funds and securities in his hands. The bill herewith reported regulates the 
manner of proceeding by the Superintendent, and provides that his —- 
shall be taken through the Attorney-General. Discretion should also existin the 
Court to bring in the Superintendent as a party tothe main proceeding in the 
action, or to authorize an independent proceeding. This discretion may frequently 
be important. ‘ . fa 

The expenses and delays of receiverships are difficult to reach by begigation, 
receiver can not lawfully disburse or apply to his own use any funds belonging to 


his trust, without an order of the Court. He is a mere agent of, and is always 
amenable to the Court, and may be required to account or be displaced by the 
Court at any time. The responsibility for a receiver's action rests, therefore, pri- 
marily upon the Court. Legislation merely affecting the action of receivers is, 
therefore, of little account. It might be well, however, to limit the time within 
which a receiver shall execute his trust, as in the case of executors and adminis- 
trators, unless extended by the Court for sufficient cause upon notice to the 
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Attorney-General, or be liable to be compelled to account by creditors, and also to 
limit the commissions and expenses. All of which is respectfully submitted. 


A. SCHOONMAKER, JR., Attorney-General. 


The following is the full text of the bill submitted by the Attorney-General 
referred to in above communication. 


An act in relation to the dissolution of life insurance companies and the distribu- 
tion of their assets : 


SECTION 1. Actions for the dissolution of life insurance companies, and for the 
distribution of their assets, whether instituted for the causes reported by the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, or for other causes prescribed by law for 
dissolving corporations, shall only be brought by the Attorney-General, and all 
legal proceedings by or in behalf of the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment for the distribution of the assets of such companies held by him, shall be 
taken only by the Attorney-General. When judgment of dissolution of the corpo- 
ration shall be rendered in any such action, the Court shall, as speedily as possi- 
ble, ascertain and determine the rights of policy-holders and other creditors of the 
company, and cause distribution of the assets to be made. The Court in such 
proceeding may require the Superintendent of the Insurance Department to be 
brought in and made a party for the purpose of the distribution of the assets held 
by him, or may authorize him to institute proceedings for that purpose by petition 
in his own name, as the circumstances of the case may appear to render expe- 
dient. 

SEc. 2. In all proceedings for distribution the Court may for a time, not less 
than three months from the time of making the order, within which claims against 
the company or its assets shall be presented and filed, or in default thereof be 
deemed waived or barred, but all claims upon policies or otherwise which shall ap- 
pear by the books of the company to be valid and in force, shall be deemed filed 
and presumptively entitled to share in the distribution without further proof. 
Claims for death losses which have matured at or prior to the time of the com- 
mencement of the action for dissolution, and endowment policies upon which all 
premiums have been paid to that time, shall, if otherwise valid, be entitled to pri- 
ority of payment in the distribution of the asset ; and if after such payments, and 
the payment in full of the values of the policies entitled to share in the proceeds, 
any surplus shall remain in the hands of the Superintendent, such surplus or so 
much thereof as may be necessary shall be applied to satisfy, in full, any unpaid 
balances on death claimes arising subsequent to the commencement of the action 
on existing contract to pay death losses prior to the date of the order for distribu- 
tion, and to like balances on endowments maturing before that date. Distribution 
of the assets shall be made on policies and dividend additions thereto, in force at 
the date of the commencement of the action for dissolution, but not there matured 
on the basis of a net premium valuation according to the American Experience 
table of mortality with interest at five and a-half per cent per annum. 

SEc. 3. This act shall take effect immediately, and its provisions shall apply to 
the distribution of assets of insolvent life insurance companies undistributed at 
the time of its passage. 

The bill has since been reported by the committee without any change. 

The resolution of Mr. Douglass, offered March 17, to investigate the statements 
of Mr. Knowles in his speech on the floor of the Assembly, that one of the present 
officers of the Mutual Life received $20,000 of the funds of the Widows and 
Orphans Benefit Life, in negotiating the sale of the latter company, still lies on 
the table. Mr. Douglass has made several unsuccessful efforts to call it up. 

The resolution of Mr. Tallmadge, given in my last letter, calling for certain infor- 
mation relative to the Continental Life Insurance Compay, has been answered, in 
part. The condition of the affairs of the company is given, but the time necessary 
to settle up its affairs is not even guessed at, nor does the amount of litigation 
foreshadowed as necessary give any encouragement to hope that its affairs will be 
all settled during the lifetime of any of the claimants. All who have any claims— 
that is, all except the lawyers—can rest with the pleasing assurance that they will 
leave that legacy to their heirs. Receiver O'Neil, unless he lives longer than the 
American experience tables of the duration life indicate, will have a whole life job, 
and then not be able to finish it. The reply to the resolution indicates that the 
lawyers are on an exploring expedition on suits against agents on open accounts 
for $988,453 not paid over. That they are in search of evidence on which to bring 
suits against stockholders of the company for sums alleged to have been taken in 
excess of legal dividends. How much was so taken is a thing now being searched 
for. The evidence is being hunted up for suits against the officers of the company 
for money alleged to have been illegally taken. How much was thus taken is not 
even hinted at in the reports. The charge that they did is simply put down as an 
asset in the receiver's hands. Another asset, for which no value is given, but left 
for the lawyers to find out, is claims against other persons not officers of the com- 
pany, on the charge that they obtained money in collusion with the officers of the 
company. Another asset is a claim based on acharge that the New Jersey Mutual 
Life has funds belonging to the Continental Life, growing out of the mysterious 
transfer of securities of some other company between them. No amount or value 
is placed upon these assets. They will no doubt prove very valuable—not to the 
creditors of the Continental Life, but as a basis for the lawyers to work on and 
make a large bill, to be paid out of the funds collected from other sources. They 
should be rated, ‘‘ lawyers’ prospective assets ; or a scheme to send good money 
after bad.” 

The report gives the following receipts by Receiver O'Neil: 
$269,283.21 

233,648.50 

23,249.08 

1,643.03 


1,389.76 
88,307.34 


$607,520.92 


From Receiver Grace, predecessor of O’ Neil 

From mortgages, foreclosures, etc 

From saie of real estate 

on onbas nea dere Geet keekasenecieaneneinwes 
From account of agents. ..................---.--- 

OE EE GG SIRE COIS ons csicc nin cect dcisctwstescccesonceuseds 


Total received 


Of this amount, $181,955.34 has been paid out by orders of the courts, includ- 
ing expenses. To whom it was paid and what for no data whatever is given. The 
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lawyers’ fees and all other items of expense are lumped in that item. The balance 
of the funds collected is accounted for as follows: $416,450 invested in govern 
ment 4 per cents; $15,778.10, deposited in United States Trust Company a 
$3,337.48 cash on hand. , 

Among the other assets, for which some value is given, are mortgages under 
foreclosure amounting to $198,567 ; mortgages paying interest, $201,200; note of 
Wm. C. Whitney, for $33,500, dated February 18, 1875, secured by stock of Metro. 
politan Steamship Company; two notes of W. R. Blake, amounting to $ar 350 
The death claims when present receiver took possession, amounted to $222 x08, 
which are yet unsettled. ° 

The Superintendent has also replies to Mr. Tozier's resolution, given in my last 
letter, on page 246 of the April number of THE SPECTATOR. He shows that 
there have been seven life insurance companies placed in the hands of receivers 
since he became superintendent, without counting the several companies trans. 
ferred to the North America Life, and embraced in that receivership. The 
amount of assets of all these seven companies are put down at $3,205,550, with 
liabilities amounting to $5.385,556. This only embraces the life companies placed 
in hands of receiver since Mr. Smyth came into office—seven in all. There were 
fourteen life companies placed in receivers’ hands prior to Smyth's term, only 
three of which have been fully closed up, among which are the Continental and 
Security Life. 

The bill of Mr. Hepburn’s, amending the act of 1853 for the incorporation of 
life and health insurance companies, which was in the hands of the Conference 
Committee when I closed my letter to the April number of THE SPECTATOR, has 
become a law. The Conference Committee did not make the changes demanded 
by Superintendent Smyth in refercnce to the audit and payment of bills for 
expenses incurred in examining companies. The bill was finally passed with the 
amendments, as inserted in the Senate, and, having been signed by the Governor, 
is now a law, and chapter 161 of the laws of 1879. The following is the full text 
as it stands on the statute books : 

SECTION 1. The title of chapter four hundred and sixty-three of the laws ot 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide for the incorporation 
of life and health insurance companies, and in relation to agencies of such com- 
panies,’ is hereby amended so as to read as follows: ‘‘ An act to provide for the 
incorporation of life and health insurance companies, and casualty insurance com- 
panies, and in relation to agencies for such companies.” : 

SEc. 2. Section seventeen of said chapter 463 of the laws of 1853, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

SEc. 17. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, 
whenever he shall have good reason to suspect the correctness of any annual 
statement, or that the affairs of any company, required by law to make such state- 
ment, are in an unsound condition, to cause an examination to be made, for the 
purposes named in this act, into the affairs of any such insurance company, or any 
insurance company doing business by its agencies in this State ; and it shall be the 
duty of the officers or agents of any insurance company, incorporated or doing 
business in this State, to cause their books, and the books of such companies, to 
be opened for the inspection of the said superintendent and the person or persons 
appointed by him to make such examination, and otherwise to facilitate such ex- 
amination, so far as it may be in their power soto do; and for that purpose the 
said superintendent, or the person or persons so appointed by him, shall have 
power to examine, under oath, the officers and agents of any company relative to 
the business of such company; and whenever the said superintendent shall deem 
it for the interest of the public so to do, he shall publish the result of such inves- 
tigation in the State paper. Whenever it shall appear to the said superintendent 
from the statement of any life or casualty insurance company made to the Insur- 
ance Department, or from an examination of the affairs of any such company (if a 
stock company), that its capital stock is impaired to the extent of fifty per cent. 
thereof, it shall be the duty of the said superintendent, if the company is organized 
under the laws of any other State or country, to revoke the certificate of authority 
issued to the agent or agents of any such company, and shall cause a notice there- 
of to be published in the State paper for four weeks, and the agent or agents of 
such company are, after such notice, required to discontinue the issuing of any 
new policies. If the company so impaired is organized under the laws of this 
State, it shall be the duty of the said superintendent to direct the officers thereof 
to require the stockholders to make good in cash the amount of such deficiency 
within ninety days after the date of his requisition. And in case of the failure of 
the stockholders to comply with such demand, it shall be the duty of the superin- 
tendent to report the facts to the Attorney-General, who shall thereupon bring an 
action in the Supreme Court for the dissolution of the corporation. And in case 
it shall satisfactorily appear to the court that the assets and funds of the company 
are not sufficient to justify the further continuance of the business of insuring lives, 
granting annuities, and incurring new obligations, as authorized by its charter, the 
court shall render judgment dissolving such company, and directing a distribution 
of its assets, exclusive of those deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department. Provided that any company organized under the laws of this State 
whose capital stock is impaired as above, fifty per cent, may, by a vote of a major 
ity of the directors, at a meeting*called for this purpose, reduce its capital stock to an 
amount not less than one hundred thousand dollars, and to that end the 
directors are hereby empowered to issue new certificates for the amount 
of the reduced capital, and require in return all certificates previously 
issued. Whenever it shall appear to the superintendent that the assets 
of any of the companies referred to in this section, other than stock com- 
panies, are insufficient to re-insure its outstanding risks, he shall communicate the 
facts to the Attorney-General, whose duty it shall then be to bring an action in the 
Supreme Court for the dissolution of such company. And in case it shall satisfac- 
torily appear to the Court in such action that the assets and credits of the company 
are not sufficient to re-insure its outstanding risks, the Court shall render judg- 
ment dissolving the company and directing a distribution of its assets, exclusive ol 
the securities deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department. In 
any action authorized by this section the Court may prescribe the time within 
which the company proceeded against shall answer, and may hear and try the 
issues at such time, in such manner, and upon such notice as the Court may direct ; 
and may appoint a referee to inquire into and report upon the facts; and sh 
have power to grant such orders, and in its discretion, from time to time, to mod- 
ify or revoke the same, as the facts or evidence in the case, and the situation of the 
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jes and the interests involved shall seem to require. After the rendition of any 
igment referred to in this section, the Court shall have power to order the dis- 
tribution, by the Superintendent, of the securities and funds deposited with and 
held by him under the provisions of the act. And in estimating the condition of 
any life insurance company under the provisions of this act, the Superintendent 
shall allow as assets only such investments as are authorized by the existing laws 
of the State at the date of examination, and shall charge as liabilities in addition 
to the capital stock all outstanding indebtedness of the company and a premium 
reserve on policies, and additions thereto in force, based on net premiums, Amer- 
ican experience table of mortality, with four and one-half per cent interest. And 
in estimating the condition of any casualty insurance company under the provi- 
sions of this act, the Superintendent shall allow as assets only such investments as 
are authorized by the existing laws of the State at the date of his investigation ; 
and shall charge as liabilities, in addition to the capital stock, all outstanding in- 
debtedness of the company, and a premium reserve on policies in force, equal to 
the unearned portions of the premiums paid by the insured for covering the 
risks, computed on each respective risk from the date of the issuance of the policy. 
The report of every examination of the affairs ofa company made pursuant to this 
act shall be verified by the person making such examination, to be just and true in 
all respects according to the best of his knowledge and understanding, and when 
so verified shall be presumptive evidence in all courts and legal proceedings. The 
expenses of any examination made under this section shall be borne by the com- 
pany whose affairs are so examined, to be paid by the company to the State 
Treasurer after being approved by the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, and audited by the Comptroller. 

Sec. 3. This act shall not impair or affect any action in proceedings now pend- 
ing in courts against any insurance company, but the courts shall have the same 
powers to proceed in such actions or proceedings to final decisions, decree or 
judgment as if this act had not been passed. 

Sec. 4. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

SEC. 5. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Mr. Hepburn’s bill relative to the forfeiture and lapsing of policies is still in the 
hands of the Senate Committee. Charlton T. Lewis has been here two or three 
times trying to secure amendments. He had a consultation with Hepburn, 
Smyth, McCall and Rockwell at the Windsor restaurant, over amendments which 
he desired, which Mr. Hepburn is now examining to see if they really are as inno- 


cent as Lewis represented. 

Mr. Lewis drew a bill to substitute for Mr. Hepburn’s, in accordance with the 
points talked over at the consultation alluded to, and has sent it to Albany, but 
Mr. Hepburn insists that it has two important points essential, as he claims, to 
the proper protection of the insured, which are objectional. These are in its per- 
mitting the conditions to be printed in the policy instead of written, and confining 
the time for the policy-holders to send a notice that he requires the reserve to be 
applied to his premiums to three months, which he may not beable to do on ac- 
count of absence from the country. He declines toaccede to the change, and Sen- 
ator Rockwell introduced it as a new billon the 22nd inst. It is an act to protect 
the rights of policy-holders in life insurance companies, as follows: 

SECTION 1. Whenever any policy of life insurance hereafter issued by any com- 
pany organized or incorporated under the laws of this State, after being in force 
three full years, shall by its terms lapse or become forfeited for the non-payment 
of any premiums or of any notes given for a premium or loan made in cash on the 
policy as security, orof any interest on such note or loan unless the provision of 
this act are specifically waived in the application, and notice of such waiver writ- 
ten or printed in the policy when issued, the reserve on such policy including div- 
idend addition, calculated at the date of the failure to make any of the payments 
above described, according to the American experience table of mortality, and 
with interest at the rate of five and a-half per cent per annum, after deducting any 
indebtedness of the insured on account of any annual sums, annual or quarter- 
ly premiums then due, and loans made in cash on such policy, evidence of which is 
acknowledged by the insured in writing, shall on demand made with surrender of pol- 
icy within six monthsafter such lapse, be taken as a single premium of life insurance 
at the published rates of the company at the time the policy was issued, and shall 
be applied, as shall have been agreed in the application and policy, either to con- 
tinue the insurance of the policy in force at its full amount, so long as such single 
premium will purchase temporary insurance for that amount at the age of the in- 
sured, at the time of lapse, or to purchase upon the same life at the same age, 
paid-up insurance payable at the same time, and under the same conditions, ex- 
cept as to payment of premiums; as the original policy provided thatif no such 
agreement be expressed in the application and policy, the said single premium 
may be applied in either of the modes above specified, at the option of the owner 
of the policy, notice of such option to be contained in the demand herein before 
required to be made to prevent the forfeiture of the policy. Provided also that 
the net value of the insurance given for such single premium under this section 
computed by the standard of this State shall in nocase be less than two-thirds of 
the entire reserve after deducting the indebtedness as specified, but such insur- 
ance shall not participate in the profits of the company. 

SEC. 2. If the reserve upon any endowment policy applied according to the pre- 
ceding section, as a single premium of temporary insurance, be more than suf- 
ficient to continue the insurance to the end of the endowment term named in the 
policy, and if the insured survive that term, the excess shall be paid in cash at the 
end of such term, on the condition on which the original policy was issued. 

SEC. 3. This act shall take effect on the first day of January, 1880. 

Since the introduction of that bill of Mr. Rockwell, a compromise has been 
arrived at with Mr. Hepburn, the result of which is the report of the Senate Com-. 
mittee of Mr. Hepburn’s bill relative to the lapsing of policies, by substituting the 
above bill with one change. That change is: The notice of the waiver of the pro- 
visions by the company or insured shall be written or printed. in red ink on the 
margin of the face of the policy. 

The Senate Committee is also holding the bill of Mr. Hepburn's, which has 
passed the Assembly, requiring life insurance companies to include in their annual 
Teports to the department a detailed statement of the salaries, fees, commissions, 
donations and extra compensations paid to each of their officers during tte year. 

The bill of Senator Raine for the relief of policyholders in life insurance com- 
panies, making policies on the lives of husbands for the benefit of their wives, 

assignable by the wife, with the written consent of the husband,—has passed both 











Houses and sent to the Governor. There has been no change in the bill as given 
in my last letter, on page 248 of THE SPECTATOR. 

No progress whatever has been made with any of the proxy bills. A number of 
petitions have been received from the policyholders in the Globe Mutual, asking 
for the enactment of a law permitting them to vote by proxy, but no steps have 
been taken since the defeat of Senator Pierce's bills to give them that privilege. 
Nor has there been any action on the bills making policyholders eligible as 
trustees. 

The Senate Committee.has reported the bill introduced by Senator Ecclesine on 
March 21, to protect policyholders, in life insurance companies under official 
examination or in insolvency. No amendments were made to the bill by the Com- 
mittee, but remains as it was given in my last letter. The bill introduced by the 
same Senator relative to life, endowment and tontine policies is held by the Com- 
mittee. 

The only other new bill affecting life insurance, introduced during the present 
month, was presented by Mr. Stegeman of Brooklyn, on April roth, to insure the 
solvency of life insurance companies, as follows : 


SECTION 1.—It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, each year, in valuing policies of life insurance, to place in three separate 
columns the amount required to insure such policy, as follows: In the first column, 
the legal amount, according to the table of American Experience of Mortality and 
Expectations of Life, required to insure the payment of the policy for the year, 
if terminable by death; in the second column, the amount of the legal! reserve of 
the year of the prescribed number of years stated in the policy; in the third 
column, the amount required by law for contingencies and expenses. The footing 
of these columns shall show the legal amount required, and that must be held by 
a company for the payment of death losses for the year, the legal reserve to be 
held for future payment on each policy, and the amount that must be held for con- 
tingencies and expenses. 

SEC. 2.—It shall also be the duty of the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department to value endowment policies as follows: He shall value the policy for 
the insurance on the life, the reserve, and the amount for contingencies and 
expenses the same as all ordinary life or prescribed term policies as above pro- 
vided. He shall charge the company annually an amount necessary for the pre- 
scribed terms stated in each endowment policy, which, with four and one-half per 
cent interest, will produce the number of thousands of dollars at the end of the 
term named in each policy, as per blank hereto arranged. He shall also report 
each year the amount of matured endowments for the year. The company must 
hold the amount required to pay all endowment policies maturing for the year, and 
the amount found to be to the credit of each endowment policy including al- 
interest accrued on same. 

Sec. 3.—This act shall take effect immediately. 


Governor Robinson has vetoed the bill of Dr. Hayes amending the fourth section 
of chapter 241 of the laws of 1877, relative to the making and publication of false 
and deceptive statements. The veto message makes it very plain that the Governor 
does not intend to approve any bill that adds to the power of Superintendent 
Smyth. The veto is as follows : 


To the Assembly : 

I return without approval Assembly bill No. 28, entitled ‘‘ An act to amend chap- 
ter 241 of the laws of 1877, entitled ‘ An act to prevent the making and publication 
of false or deceptive statements in relation to the business of fire insurance.’ 

The object of this bill is to add to the penalties imposed by the act of 1877 for 
making false and deceptive statements by the class of companies named in the 
following provision: ‘‘ It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department of this State to take cognizance of the provisions of this act, and in 
the event of violation thereof by any insurance company, it shall be his duty, if the 
company be chartered by this State, to report the same to the Attorney General for 
dissolution, and if it be a company incorporated by any other State or country, it 
shall be his duty to revoke its authority to do business in this." This is a d .nger- 
ous power to put in the hands of any public officer. It is an excessive penalty 
for an oftense to which the law has already affixed a proper and sufficient pun- 
ishment. It vests in the Superintendent of the Insurance Department the power 
of annihilating the business of an insurance company for ever so slight a violation 
of the provisions of the act sought to be amended, and makes it substantially his 
right and duty to ruin every company which, in his judgment, has transgressed any 
part of the provisions of the act. 

It does not seem to me that any such arbitrary and ruinous penalty is necessary. 
It should not, in my judgment, be given to any department or any officer to inflict it. 

L. ROBINSON. 


On motion of Dr. Hayes the bill and the veto were tabled. A few days later Mr. 
Knowles, of Albany, introduced another bill amending the same section, but re- 
quiring the Superintendent to report violations to the District Attorney, instead of 
closing up the company. The new bill seeks to accomplish the purpose of pre- 
venting the violation of the law of 1877, without giving to the Superintendent the 
power over the companies objected to by the Governor in the bill vetoed. . The 
Insurance Committee of the Assembly has report ed Mr. Knowles's bill, which is as 
follows : 

SECTION 1. Section four of chapter 241 of the laws of 1877, entitled ‘‘ An act to 
prevent the making and publication of false or deceptive statements in relation to 
the business of fire insurance," is hereby amended by adding thereto the follow- 
ing words: ‘It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State to take cognizance of the provisions of this act, and to bring 
any violation thereof that shall come to his knowledge to the attention of any 
company in respect to which such violation shall be committed; and in case any 
such company shall persist in such violation, it shall be his further duty to call the 
same to the attention of the District Attorney of the county in which such offense 
shall be committed.” 

Sec. 2 This act shall take effect immediately. 

A bill has been passed by both Houses and signed by the Governor. amending 
the statute requiring the payment of certain premiums to the Fire Department of 
cities and incorporated villages, by fire insurance companies not organized under 
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the laws of this State, but doing business therein. 
of the laws of 1879. The full text is as follows: 


It is now known as chapter 153 


SECTION 1. Section three of chapter 465 of the laws of 1875, as amended by 
chapter 359 of the laws of 1876, entitled ‘‘ An act to require the payment of certain 
premiums to the fire department of cities and incorporated villages, by fire insur- 
ance companies not organized under the laws of the State of New York, but 
doing business therein,” is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

SEC. 3. Every person who shall effect, agree to effect, promise or procure any 
insurance specified in the preceding sections of this act, without having executed 
and delivered the bond required by the preceding section, shall for each offense 
forfeit two hundred dollars for the use and benefit of the fire department of such 
city or village, such penalty of two hundred dollars, shall be collected by and in 
the name of the fire department of the city or village in which the property 
insured, or agreed to be insured is situated, and the treasurer or chief financial 
officer of any city or incorporated village, having no incorporated fireman's relief 
or benevolent society, receiving any money under the provisions of chapter 465 
of the laws of 1875, as amended by chapter 359 of the laws of 1875, shall on or 
before the fifteenth day.of November, in each year, apportion and pay over all 
such moneys so received, to the treasurers of the several fire companies as are duly 
recognized by the Common Council or trustees of such city or village. And if he 
shall neglect or refuse to perform any or all of the duties required by this act, he 
shall be subject to a penalty of two hundred dollars for such neglect or refusal ; 
and the foreman of any fire company shall be entitled to, and may maintain an 
action and sue for, in the name of and for the benefit of such fire company any of 
the preportion of penalties prescribed by this act; and premiums or penalties to 
which such company may be entitled under chapter 465 of the laws of 1875, as 
amended by chapter 359 of the laws of 1876. But no action shall be maintained, 
or recovery be had, in any Court of this State, for or on account of any such offense 
heretofore happening ; nor shall any such Court have power or authority to render 
judgment for or on account of any such offense heretofore happening, when such 
agent shall have paid to the party entitled to the same, the premium required to 
be paid by section one of this act, as amended by section one of chapter 359 of 
the laws of 1876. 

SEc. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The bill of Senator Edicks in relation to the construction of fire insurance poli- 
cies, has passed both houses and gone tothe Governor. There is no change in 
the bill as given in my last letter. 

Senator Rockwell's bill to regulate the examination and reports of fire, and fire 
and inland navigation insurance companies, and in relation to cancellation of 
policies by such companies, intended, as he claims, to enable the insured to get 
out of one of those companies after he has got in, and found it shaky, has passed 
the Senate without any change, as the bill was given in my last letter, except that 
a provision is added preventing the Superintendent from revoking the certificate 
ot authority to do business in this State by companies not organized under our 
State laws, without the request in writing by the Attorney General. The tendency 
of all the legislation is to give the Attorney General power to hold the Superin- 
tendent in check and restrain his actions. This comes so regular and natural, and 
so eagerly supported by those who voted to whitewash the Superintendent, that it 
creates no surprise or comment. It, however, reveals the suspicions that exist in 
the minds of even Mr. Smyth's own friends, that it is not safe or wise to entrust 
him with the full powers of the Insurance Department without some check upon 
him. 

The danger of placing the Wisconsin law relative to fire insurance upon the 
statute books of this State was believed to be over for this session, at least. There 
was a surprise over its passage in the Senate, but it went through that body as one 
of the bargains to help secure the new coat of whitewash for Superintendent Smyth. 
On the bill reaching the Assembly Committee, insurance men took special pains 
to show the members the pernicious character of the bill. The result is that it was 
reported adversely, and after an unsuccessful effort in the Assembly to reverse the 
action of the committee, the adverse report was adopted and the bill killed, much 
to the displeasure of Senator Sessions, who introduced it. Since then, when 
there was a slim attendance in the Assembly, the vote by which the bill was killed 
was reconsidered and the bill was referred to the committee of the whole. The 
danger, therefore, of placing this pernicious measure on the statute books has not 
been removed, but after being once killed, as it was supposed effectually, has been 
revived. It is so far down the general orders that it will not be reached for some 
time. Every man in the Assembly who knows anything about insurance is pre- 
pared to fight the bill. It is feared that the only hope for its defeat now is on the 
veto of the Governor. 

The bill relative to casualty companies doing but one class of business, intro. 
duced by Mr, Galvin early in the session, has been reported adversely and killed. 

On April 2, Mr. Steele, of Oswego, introduced a bill to limit insurance on 
buildings and to prevent fraudulent fires. It has since been reported in the 
Assembly. 

The following is the full text : 


SECTION 1. No company, corporation or individual now or to be authorized to 
transact the business of fire insurance in this State, shall hereafter, either by new 
contract, or the renewal or execution of any contract now in force, insure, or agree 
to insure, or indemnify any person against loss or damage by fire to any building, 
or buildings, in excess of the actual cash value of such building or buildings, nor 
shall any such insurance be compelled to pay more than three-fourths of the actual 
cash value of any building or buildings at the time of such loss. 

SEC. 2. Any violation of the provisions of the foregoing section shall cause a 
forfeiture of the whole premium or sum paid for such insurance to or for the use 
and benefit of the poor of the town, village or city where such violation may 
occur, where the insured building or buildings may be located, to be collected by 
the officer or officers in charge of said poor, and any willful violation ot said first 
section shall be deemed a misdemeanor on the part of the agent or insurer found 
guilty thereof. 

SEC. 3. In any case where the forfeiture mentioned in the last section is less than 
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fiity dollars, a summons for the collection of the same may be issued 
of the Peace of said town, village or city, and may be served upo 
issuing said insurance, or upon an officer or attorney of the insurers, in any of th 
counties of the State, the same as if issued out of the Supreme Court of bes 
State, and the Justice of the Peace issuing said summons shall have jurisdictio i; 
the action and over the party so served, the same as if such party was a resident of 
the county were such Justice resides, and the judgment rendered by said Justice 
may be filed and docketed, and execution thereon issued in any county of thi 
State as now provided by law, and with the same costs as a judgment of fity 
dollars. 
Sec. 4. This act shall take effect immediately. 


General Sharpe’s bill to prevent incendiarism and fraud in insurance, briefly 
alluded to in my last letter, has been reported in the Assembly, and js as 
follows: 


SECTION 1. It shall be unlawful or any individual, whether owner, trustee 
lessee, attorney or other legal representative of the ownership of any building 
situate within this State, or for any other person or persons having such control of 
the insurable interest of any building so situated as to bring him or them within the 
purview of this act, to knowingly or willfully effect or seek to effect insurance 
against loss or damage by fire to any such building, for any amount greater than 
the actual cash value thereof. 

SEC. 2. It shall be unlawful for any person or persons acting in the capacity of 
solicitor, agent, manager, or officer of any company, association, firm or individual 
transacting the business of fire insurance in this State, knowingly or willful} to 
solicit or procure applications for insurance, or knowingly or willfully to effect 
insurance against loss or damage by fire upon any building situate within this State 
for any amount greater than the actual cash value thereof. 

SEC. 3. Any owner, trustee, lessee, attorney or other legal representative of the 
ownership of any building situate within this State, or any other person or per- 
sons having such control of the insurable interest of any building so situated, as to 
bring him or them within the purview of this act, who shall willfully or know. 
ingly procure or seek to procure insurance against loss or damage by fire upon 
any building situate within.this State in violation of the first section of this act, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 
liable to pay a fine of not less than five hundred dollars nor more than the amount 
procured and accepted by him or them in excess of actual cash value of the build. 
ings so insured. 

SEc. 4. Any person or persons acting as solicitor, agent, manager or officer of 
any company, association, firm or individual doing the business of fire insurance 
within this State, who shall willfully or knowingly solicit or procure applications 
for insurance or effect insurance against loss or damage by fire upon any building 
situate within this State in violation of the second section of this act, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be liable to pay 
a fine of not less than five hundred dollars nor more than two thousand dollars, 
and forfeit his or their license to do the business of fire insurance in this State for 
a period of not less than one year. 

SEc. 5. Any company, association, firm or individual authorized by the laws of 
this State to transact the business of fire insurance, whether organized or incor- 
porated by the laws of this State, or otherwise, that shall willfully and knowingly 
procure or accept proposals for or effect insurance against loss or damage by fire 
upon any building situated within this State in violation of the second section of 
this act shall, if organized or incorporated under the laws of this State, be reported 
to the Attorney-General by the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, and 
thereupon the Attorney-General shall commence an action for the dissolution of 
the corporation; and if organized or incorporated under the laws of any other 
State or county, its authority to transact business in this State shall be revoked, 
and it shall not be again admitted to the State, until it has paid into the State 
Treasury five hundred dollars for each and every violation of this act, and com- 
plied with all the other requirements of the law at the date of its application for 
re-admission. 

Sec. 6. All money penalties provided for in this act shall be sued for and re- 
covered in the name of the people of the State by the Attorney-General, and when 
so recovered shall be paid by the Attorney-General into the State Treasury. 

SEc. 7. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect immediately. 


by a Justice 
nm the agent 


The bill introduced by Senator Wendover and passed by the Senate, making the 
agent who solicits or procures insurance upon property, the legal representative 
of the company which issues the policy, is held in insurance committee of the 
Assembly. 

Senator Harris’s bill to prevent the statute of limitations applying to fraudulent 
acts of officers of insurance companies until the acts are discovered, and the 
statute of limitations to run and be counted from that date, is held in the Com- 
mittees of the Senate. 

No progress has been made during the past month between the natives and 
foreigners, in the fire insurance line. ‘It is not for the lack of bills. There are 
plenty of those sent here and pressed by the native companies, but they move 
very slow. The foreign companies insist that these attacks upon them are for the 
purpose of raising the price of insurance, so as to enable the home companies to 
increase the salaries of their officers, and ask the members if they desire to help 
make the home companies charitable institutions. 

The bill of General Sharpe, prohibiting any insurance company either organized 
in this State or other State, or foreign countries, from issuing a policy on any one 
risk in excess of ten per cent of their paid-up capital stock, was sent back to the 
committee and has been amended by inserting ‘‘ net assets’’ in place of ‘‘ paid-up 
capital stock.’’ This prevents the taking of any one risk in excess of ten per cent 
of their net assets by either home or foreign companies. 

The Assembly Committee on Insurance has reported a bill amending the charter 
of the Orange County Insurance Company ; also the act extending the time for the 
organization of the Centennial Fire Insurance Company. 

On the 15th Mr. Shuit of Orange County, introduced an act in relation to Mutual 
Insurance Companies, which has since been reported by the committee, and is as 
tollows : 


SECTION 1. It shall be lawful for any Mutual Insurance Company incorporated 
and doing business in the State of New York, under and by virtue of any general 
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a resolution of its Board of Directors, to be entered on its minutes 
copies thereof to be forthwith filed with the Department of Insurance at Al- 
a —to determine that thereafter it will not require the execution of a premium 

by any person desiring insurance thereon. , 
; Sec. 2. There shall be inserted in all policies issued by any such insurance com- 
any after the passage of such resolution by its Board of Directors a condition and 
vovision by which the insured by accepting such policy shall be and become a 
vember of such company and be liable to and agree to pay assessments for losses 
nses incurred by such company, upon and to an amount five 


rrent expe - - 
= ge large = the cash premium paid or agreed to be paid by the assured for 


h policy. ’ 2 
waec. 3. Kay Jerson insuring inany such company and accepting such policy shall 


thereby become a member thereof, shall be liable to assessments for losses and 
current expenses incurred by such company during the term of such policy, to and 
upon an amount five times as large as the cash premiums paid or agreed to be paid 
by the assured for such policy, to the same extent and upon the same conditions as 
if a premium note had been given by such assured. P 

SEc. 4. Every such company shall in its annual report specify the number of per- 
sons who shall be thus liable and the aggregate amount of such liabilities, and such 
liabilities shall be and be deemed to be assets in the hands of such company, to 
the same extent and with the same effect as if the same were represented by pre- 
mium notes. : S 

Sec. 5. The Directors of every mutual insurance company incorporated under 
thelaws of this State shall, whenever in their judgment it shall be best for the pro- 
tection of such company and the members t ereof, have the right by due notice 
to the assured to call in and cancel every policy issued by it upon payment by such 
company of a ratable portion of the cash premium paid for any such policy ard 
the surrender of the premium note (if any) given by said assured, as part of the 
consideration for the issue of the ey! so canceled, and from and after such can- 
cellation all the rights, privileges and liabilities of the assured under such policy 
and upon any premium notes given therefor shall cease and determine; provided, 
however, that no such insurance company shall be compellable by any policy- 
holder ther in to cancel any policy insured thereby, and provided further that in 
case at the time of such cancellation the premium note of the assured shall be 
liable to an assessment for losses or current expenditures then due from and in- 
curred by such company, the company shall not be required to deliver up such 
premium note until the assessment shail be paid, and in all cases the said assured 
shall be and remain liable for any just proportion of loss, or current expenses due 
or incurred by such company at the time of the cancellation of such policy. 

Ifa person got into a company under that law, which was dishonestly managed, 
he would find himself in a nice box and never be able to know—at least hardly ever 
—when he was out of the scrape. 

On the 18th inst. Mr. McDonough, a Member of the Assembly Insurance Com- 
mittee, introduced the following bill. It has been favorably reported by the com- 
mittee : 

SECTION 1. Every corporation, association, partnership or individual under- 
writer whatsoever or whomsoever, transacting or carrying on within this State in 
any form or manner the business of fire, marine, inland, life, accident, plate glass, 
live stock, or other insurance, shall, unless already required by law so to do, an- 
nually at the close of each calendar year, or within thirty days thereafter, make a 
return on oath to the Insurance Superintendent of this State, of the amount of 
premiums written, received, taken or assumed by each of them respectively, in 
their respective departments of insurance, within this State for and within the year 
preceding such return, and the amount and description of insurance covered for 
such premium respectively, that such annual return shall also in the case of all in- 
dividual underwriters or partnership associations as aforesaid, furnish a detailed 
account of the name, address, and occupation of each individual or associate mem- 
ber, partner or subscriber, together with a specific account of the property, real and 
personal, of every such individual underwriter, and of every member, partner, as- 
sociate or subscriber with an account of his respective debts and liabilities made 
up to the end of the calendar year aforesaid. 

SEC. 2. It shall be, and it is hereby made, the duty of said Insurance Superin- 
tendent to provide and furnish necessary forms for the returns hereby required, 
and such Superintendent is hereby empowered to require and exact all informa- 
tion he may deem necessary as to the operations and standing of such individual 
organization or association, as aforesaid, as fully and effectually as he is already 
empowered by law to require and exact from insurance or other corporations or- 
ganized in or doing business in this State, and to enforce the provisions of this act 
in all necessary details, and report thereon in his annual report to the Legislature. 


The grangers bill for town and county co-operators fire insurance companies 
are moving slowly along. One of their measures have been defeated in the Senate. 
This is the bill for the organization of town insurance companies introduced in the 
Assembly by Mr. Hurd, and passed that body. It was advanced to a third reading 
in the Senate and on its final passage was lost, failing to receive the constitutional 
vote. The bill which passed the Senate for the organization of towns and county 
companies has been reported bythe Assembly Committee. The long bill introduced 
by H. A. Glidden in the Assembly, providing for the organization of co-opera- 
tive fire insurance by one county or by two or more counties uniting passed the 
Assembly. It has been amended by the Senate Committees so as to confine the 
companies to one county or the towns in the same county, prohibiting the extension 
of the companies over the county lines, and reported to that body. The Assembly 
Committee has also reported another town insurance bill introduced by Mr. Arnold. 
There is a feeling among the best informed Legislators that these measures are un- 
wise and will breed trouble among néighbors, but the pressure from the grangers and 
farmers alliance element of the State is so great that the members are unable to 
resist it, The disturbing effect in neighborhoods is already seen in one town in 
Washington County, which has a town insurance. A building was burned and in- 
Sinuations that it was set on fire made the neighbors take sides resulting in feuds 
which are carried into social relations, and even church matters, threatening to 
disrupt even the church. The craze for this co-operative insurance to head off the 
city companies is on and raging as thoroughly as that for bonding towns for rail- 
roads did twelve years ago. The farmers are cursing the day that they ever en- 
tered into the railroad bonding business. They are cured of that by bitter experi- 
ence, and are now determined to experience a little co-operative insurance 


or private act, by 





business. If these bills all pass they will be able to secure all they desire in that 

line—many of them to their sorrow. If any one tells them this now they accuse him 

of being acroaker or in the employ of the city fire insurance companies. The 

craze will have to run its day. DEACON. 
ALBANY, April 25th. 





NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


Board of Fire Underwriters. 


THE National Board of Fire Underwriters held its thirteenth annual 
meeting April 23, in the rooms of the New York Board, at Nos. 156 and 158 
Broadway. The Board was called to order by President Alfred G. Baker at 11 
o'clock A. M. The roll was called by the Secretary, Mr. M. Bennett, Jr., and the 
following members responded : 


Connecticut—7Etna, L. J. Hendee, President; Connecticut, M. Bennett, Jr., 
President ; Hartford, Geo. L. Chase, President; National, Mark Howard, Presi- 
dent; Phoenix, Henry Kellogg, President; Meriden, L. W. Clarke, President. 

Massachusetts—North American, Albert Bowker, President; Shawmut, W. S. 
Denny, President ; Springfield Fire and Marine, D. R. Smith, President. 

New York—Citizens, E. A. Walson, Secretary; Commerce, G. A. Van Allen, 
Vice-President ; Continental, Geo. T. Hope, President; B. C. Townsend, Secre- 
tary; German-American, John W. Murray, Vice-President; Hanover, I. Remsen 
Lane, Vice-President ; Hoffman, M. F. Hodges, President; Home, D. A. Heald, 
Vice-President ; Howard, Henry A. Oakley, President; Manhattan, A. J. Smith, 
President ; National, Henry H. Hall, Secretary ; Niagara, H. A. Howe, President ; 
P. Notman, Secretary ; Phenix, Stephen Crowell, President. 

Ohio—Home, J. B. Hall, President. 

Pennsylvania—Franklin, Alfred G. Baker, President; J. W. McAllister, Vice- 
President; Insurance a of North America, Charles Platt, President ; 
Pennsylvania, W. G. Crowell, Secretary. 

Rhode Island—Atlantic, J. S. Parish, President; Equitable, F. W. Arnold, 
President. 

Foreign—Commercial Union, Charles Sewall, Assistant Manager; Liverpool 
and London and Globe, Henry W. Eaton, ge! Manager ; London Assurance 
Corporation, B. Lockwood, Manager; Queen, W. H. Ross, Manager; Scottish 
Commercial, E. W. Crowell, Manager. 

The reading of the minutes of the twelfth annual meeting of the Board was, on 
motion, dispensed with. 

The Treasurer reported that the receipts during the year had been $12,547.33, 
and the expenditures $11,586.53, leaving a balance on hand of $1,060.80. The 
expenditures on account of the Arson Fund were $4,741.18, and the balance 
$2,326.51. The report was accepted. 

President Baker read his address, which gave a brief summary of the work of the 
Board during the past year, and rehearsed the action taken by the committee rela- 
tive to calling a convention of insurance representatives with a view to a re-organ- 
ization of the Board, which, it will be remembered, was decided impracticable. 
Mr. Baker reiterated his belief in the importance of maintaining the Board. 

Mr. George T. Hope read the report of the Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee, prepared by Henry K. Miller. The report recites the work done by the 
Committee during the year, and gives a history of the encouragement it has given 
to the formation of State Associations and Local Boards. The following recom- 


mendations are made: 

1. That the continuance of existing Local Boards, the re-organization of old, and 
the formation of new ones be encouraged. 

2. That companies be requested to use their influence in that direction, and to 
instruct their general, State and special agents accordingly. 

3. That companies having Non-Board agents at places where Local Boards are 
organized, be requested to instruct such agents to unite with their respective Local 
Boards. 

Regarding which the Committee say : 

The adoption of these recommendations may have an infinence in improving the 
present condition of the business by encouraging local agents in the inclination to 
organize, which is now apparent in many quarters. No simpler or more inexpen- 
sive means of appreciating rates of insurance to an adequate standard can be 
devised than to foster the voluntary association of agents for that purpose ; and 
where Local Boards are organized and tariffs adopted because the agents them- 
selves feel the importance of such action, it is likely that their association together 
will be more lasting and effective than when brought about by external influences. 
Still better results might be secured if the National Board were prepared to intro- 
duce a system of basis or minimum rates for application in the different sections of 
the country, and which should be placed in the hands of Local Boards as soon as 
organized. But if this be deemed impracticable at this time there certainly can be 
no reason for opposing, while there are many for encouraging, concert of action 
among agents. It is believed, therefore, that the adoption of the recom- 
mendations herein made, followed by the counsel and co-operation of the special 
and general agents of conservative companies in the field, will be a step in the 
right direction, which may prepare the way for more decided action in the future, 
even if it should not lead, at this juncture, to any immediate or very general result. 


The President appointed the following Committee upon Recommendations 
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Messrs. B. Lockwood, Charles Sewall, H. Kellogg, G. A. Van Allen, F. W. 
Arnold, W. G. Crowell, and D. R. Smith. 

Reports of standing committees being next in order it was found that many of 
the committees had no reports to make. The Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee rendered a verbal report stating that the expenses of the Board during the 
past year amounted in the aggregate to about $11,500; the expenses of the cur- 
rent year will depend entirely upon the disposition of the Board to continue the 
work that has been going on. If it were the purpose of the Board to continue the 
work during the coming year an assessment of one-twentieth of one per cent on 
the agency premiums of the Board companies, as returned, would be required; 
that is to say, the sum of about $10,000. 

Mr. Heald moved that an assessment of one-twentieth of one per cent on the 
agency premiums of 1878, received by companies belonging to the Boards 
be made to meet the expenses of the present year. This motion was vigorously 
opposed by Messrs. Hendee, Howard and other gentlemen, and was finally 
postponed for further action. 

Mr. D. A. Heald, Chairman of the Committee on 
made the following report: 

The winter of 1878-9 has been marked by unusual attention to insurance ques- 
tions by the Legislatures of many of the States. The acts either proposed or actu- 
ally passed, have been manifold, and if most of them have been of such a charac- 
ter as to interfere with the proper conduct of the business, the fact is only what 
your committee has had occasion to notice in former years. The present sea- 
son, however, will be remembered as one especially prolific of bills bearing un- 
justly upon the underwriter, and through him likewise affecting, unfortunately, 
the interests of the public at large. From all parts of the country information has 
come of proposed deposit laws, ‘‘valued policy” bills and various acts to tax in- 
surance companies. And even where these failed to pass there is reason to fear 
that, at future sessions, State Legislatures will return to the subject in the same 
_ and the interests of companies continue to be jeopardized unless legislators 
shall be effectually reminded by their constituency, if they will not listen to the 
reasoning of the underwriter, that every onerous and unjust burden put upon in- 
surance companies must finally be borne by the citizen himself, and that it is a tax 
upon his providence which ought not in equity to be imposed. 

But while there has been greater need than ever for effective work, in order to 
correct by the use of all proper means this tendency on the part of legislators to 
enact unwise, inequitable and excessively burdensome laws, as affecting insurance 
companies, your committee regrets to be compelled to report that for the want of 
an assurance of unity of action on the part of companies but very little could be 
done. We have passed through a season of great danger to our members’ inter- 
ests without being able to mature and carry out any adequate measures for their 
protection. A committee having charge of so important a matter as that of watch- 
ing questions of legislation should have the cordial co-operation of every insur- 
ance company inthe country. And in a State where argument and all honest in- 
fluence might fail in securing the enactment of equitable laws, we should be so 
well assured of the support ot companies in any measures to be adopted, that we 
could count upon their co-operation, even though it should be deemed advisable 
as a last resort to withdraw altogether from a State until the repeal of especially ob- 
noxious laws should be effected. 

In the absence of such a unity of purpose and assured concert of action, all that 
has been done has been the work of individual companies, aided by their represen- 
tatives in the several parts of the country where unfavorable legislation has been 
attempted. And these representatives of companies—comprising, we are glad to 
say, general, special, and, in very many cases, influential local agents—are deserv- 
ing of especial mention and much credit for their zeal and faithfulness in opposing 
the tendency to unwise legislation, and in laboring to secure that only which 
should be fair and equitable to all concerned. 


The report contains a synopsis of legislation proposed or enacted by several 
legislatures during the past winter, all which has been previously published. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Incendiarism and Arson, Mr. B. S. Walcott, 
being absent, the report was read by Mr. H. A.Howe. The report is voluminous, 
giving the details of the work performed by the committee. The following ex- 
tracts show this in brief: 


Perhaps the best proof of the wisdom of the Board in offering amounts bear- 
ing a reasonable relation to the extent of the loss, may be found in the fact that 
of the 56 rewards paid not one exceeded $500 in amount, while most of them were 
$250 and less. On the other hand, no $1000 reward has secured a conviction, 
though 73 of that amount have been offered since the fuud was first raised. The 
following statement of the number and amounts of rewards paid since 1873 may 
be of interest in this connection as illustrating the point under consideration. 
There have been paid: 

None of $1,000. None of $1,000. 

1 Reward of $50, convicting 1 criminal. t Reward of $200, convicting 2 criminals. 
23 100, sta I a 2 = 400, sa 9 - 
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Legislation and Taxation, 
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In view of this showing, there seems to be no good reason for changing the rule 
now in force governing the offer of rewards, and unless the Board otherwise directs, 
the Provisional Committee, before whom the applications come, will continue to 
apply the rule as in the past. 

s to the number and amount of rewards offered during the year, the usual state- 
ment is given below, classified by States, viz. 
pe 
Connecticut 
Flonda 
Georgia........-.. 
| Ee 
OO ee 
lowa .... 
Kansas a 
Kentucky ....--- 
Louisiana......... 


Missouri 

Nebraska ......... 
New Hampshire. 
New Jersey... 
New 

Ohio .... = 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island....- 
South Carolina. 
Tennessee 

Texas .... 
Virginia 
Wisconsin . 


Massachusetts -..- 
Michigan 

Minnesota -....- 3 - 
Mississippi $59,500 


By comparing the above table with those of 1877-8, it will be seen that for the 





a 


year closing on the ist inst., seventy-four more rewards were offered than duy 
the previous year. The sum of the rewards offered last year reached only $ wing 
while this year it is $59,550, the excess being $24,500. 351050, 
The number of rewards offered by the Board since 1873 is 812, the total of such 
offers reaching the large sum of $333,625. The following table exhibits the numbe 
and amounts of rewards paid each year since the fund was raised, number of life 
and term sentences secured, together with the average and aggregate of term se 
tences. This information is fully particularized for each year in the appendix: = 


A E87 gate 
of Term 
2entences, 


| r x Average of 
Totad . Term Sentenc Cs. 
Sum of 
Rewards 

Paid. 


Life 


Sentence 


Number of 
Rewards 


Mos. | D'ys,\ Y'rs, Mos 


Prior to April 1, 
From April 1, 
April 1, 1877 
From April 1, 
April 1, 1878 
From April 1, 
April 1, 1879 


| $4,575 
31405 
3,600 


4,409 


$15,980 


Number of persons incarcerated for incendiarism or arson in the State Prisons 
and Penitentiaries of the different States for the series of years noted. 


| 


pease Average Length 
Criminais. ‘ Cacia 
- Term Sentences. 
Years 


Male.\Female. 


Inclusive. 


Total 


Sentence. 
Deaths. 
Convictions. 


Years. | Months. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California -... 
Connecticut 

District of Columbia... 
DT céapniexkescneu 
Geor | SEE Re 
Illinote 

Indiana -.. 


1865 
1873 
1865 
1865 
1865 
1869 
1869 
1865 
1877 
1869 
1865 
1865 
1865 
Massachusetts 1865 
Michigan 1865 
Minnesota - ---| 1867 
Missouri --| 1865 
Mississippi - -- 1873 
Nebraska --. .--| 1869 
Di wcccascesesccel SE 
New Hampshire 1869 
New Jersey 1865 
New York .. 1865 
North Carolina 1869 
Ohio 1865 
1865 
Pennsylvania 1865 
Rhode Island 1865 
South Carolina........ 1865 
(877 
1865 = 
1865 2 ve 
1865 | 28 
1865 ; 


1,324 | 130 
| 











Vermont 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Reform Schools and 
Houses of Correction 
in 16 States........ 


1870 to 1878 | 75 } 10 
! | 





* Average terms cannot be given, as | were placed in the care of the institutions until 
they became of age, or for indefinite periods. 


The Chairman of the Committee on Statistics, Mr. Henry A. Oakley, made a 
short report, as follows: 


The Bureau of Statistics, which during the past year has continued its efficient 
Work, have the pleasure of presenting to you the results of their labors in a body of 
information which cannot fail to be of great value to the companies entitled to re 
ceive it. The efficient clerk of the committee, Mr. Charles A. Jenny, has had the 
supervision and care of its details. The aggregate results are presented an 
classes of hazards, a larger number than has ever been presented before, an 
while not claiming any determined fact from such results as are shown by certain 
classes, it is not a little remarkable that those which are generally considered 
as the most desirable and least hazardous in the business, show a larger percentage 
of loss to insurance than any others. This result, in the opinion of your commit 
tee, is largely due to the very low rates at which they have been written during the 
past few years. The loss on dwelling houses alone having reached the large 

ercentage of 92.06 per cent, proving that they almost invariably become total 
osses to the insurer. 

We present in addition, for 
on sundry classes of hazards 
ot the National Board only. 

Wealso give the tables of the result of business for 1878. ; 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of returns made by companies not 
members of the Board. The contributions to the funds of the Bureau have been 
sufficient to meet all of its expenses, except for salaries and postage. 

In the report of last year we referred to the good work done in the State of 
Massachusetts in incorporating with the census of that State information relative 
to the industries of the State, the number of each kind, the value of the buildings, 
value of machinery, and average value of stock on hand. Congress, at its 


our information, the combined results of business 
uring 1877, contributed to the Bureau by mem 
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ij rovision for taking the general census of the United States in 1880, 
ae tee President has appointed as the superintendent of that work Hon. Francis 
4 Walker, who conducted the Massachusetts census in 1875 above referred 
to, and with whom your committee have been in correspondence upon this im- 
portant subject. They beg to urge upon the Board the importance of the subject, 
and trust that not only will full authority be given to carry out the plans already 
set on foot, but that you will give the subject that hearty official approval which 
will enable us to present our views to the Census Bureau, as the utterances of 
a body who are earnestly endeavoring to obtain such information as will enable 
them to ascertain with certainty the cost to them of insuring the several branches 
of manufactures and other industries with which the country abounds. With such 
a basis upon which to adjust the experience of the companies, it will readily be 
seen that our business need not be considered one of blind chance and guess 
work, but capable of furnishing as reliable data upon which to base experience as 
that enjoyed by the life insurance companies in the authoritative tables upon which 
their rates are made. 

We present for your thoughtful consideration the tables of results of business for 
1878, which we have endeavored to make as full as was practicable. It embraces 
all the companies reporting to the Insurance Departments of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Illinois, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and California, embracing 282 
American and 19 Foreign Companies, an increase of 24 over the number included 
in the table of last year. The results are given in full detail in the tables 
annexed to this report. The following analysis presents the matter in a compact 
form : 

The amount of capital employed was $70,371,352, against $66,836,818 last year. 
New York State shows a falling off of $700,c00—the companies of other States an 
increase of $4,234,534. 

The dividends for the year averaged: For New York State companies, 12 12-100 
percent; for other State companies, 14 44-100 per cent ; the average for the year of 
all companies being 12 32-100 per cent, against 12 71-I0o per cent in 1877. The 
average of twenty years embraced in the tables is 11 27-100 per cent. 

The percentage of losses to premiums received in 1878 was for New York State 
companies, 4732-100; other State companies, 51 4-100; foreign companies, 53 45-100. 
The aggregate average was for American companies, 49 66-100 per cent against 
58 63-100 in 1877, and for foreign companies, 53 45-100 per cent against 49 12-100 
percent in 1877. The average for the year of all companies was 50 58-100 per 
cent against 56 64-100 per cent in 1877, a decrease of 6 8-100 per cent. 

The total premiums received by American companies were, 073,011 ; foreign 
companies, $10,984,680; a total of $51,057,691 ; a decrease of $3,737,265, as com- 

red with 1877. Of this amount there was paid out for losses, $25,825,929. 

here was also received by the same companies for premiums on inland and 
marine business, $5,360,941, and paid out for losses, $5,209,181, or an average of 
97 97-100 per cent of such receipts. The whole receipts for premiums were, $56,- 
418,633 ; and the whole amount of losses paid, $30,059,062, or 53 28-100 per cent. 

The percentage of expenses to receipts for 1878 was 41 35-100 per cent upon the 
premiums received by all companies, against 34 18-100 in 1877, an increase of 7 18-100 
percent. The whole amount paid: For fire losses in 1878 was, $25,825,929; 
marine and inland losses, $5.360,941 ; for expenses 1,113,822; a total of pay- 
ments of $52,300,692 ; or 92 35-100 of the whole receipts of companies in 1878. 

The profits of the year were, on the whole business, $4,117,941 ; from which de- 
duct profits of foreign companies, $1,198,881; leaving $2,919,060; or 4 15-100 per 
cent as the profits upon the capital employed by American companies in the busi- 
ness in 1878. 

This table shows that the amount of fire risks assumed by the companies in 1878 
was $6,763,176,631, $29,608,222 more than in 1877, while during the same period 
there was a decrease of $3.737,265 in the premium receipts of the year. The rate 
of premium declined to 7:48-10,000, from 8106-10,000, which is a lower per- 
centage than has obtained since 1864. 


One other feature of the report is the table showing the causes of fires that have 
been reported to us. They embrace 3693 fires, and of these 710 were known in- 
cendiary fires, while of unknown and untraceable causes there are no less than 
1336 which are fairly attributable in large proportion to the same cause. 


The Bureau is ready and has the means of obtaining much fuller information 
upon the causes or origin of fires, if the Board would authorize a moderate ex- 
penditure of money for the purpose. They trust the Board will consider it for 
the interest of its members to make such an authorization. 


Mr. E. W. Crowell, chairman of the Committee on Construction of Buildings 
stated that, owing to lack of funds, he had no report to make. He appreciated the 
necessity for action to be taken in reference to the construction of buildings. The 
experience of the past year was no exception to that of previous years regarding 
the construction of faulty buildings all over the land, Faulty construction of 
buildings and non-enforcement of building laws are the great evils which under- 
writers are now experiencing. 

The remaining standing committees, on Fire Departments, Fire Patrol and 
Water Supply ; on Adjustments ; on Origin of Fires, on Patents, Gas Machines 
and Carburetters, and on Wind Currents, made no reports. 

The President appointed the following Committee on Nominations : Messrs. 
Chase, Bowker, Ross, Oakley, Platt, Hall, and Clarke. 

Mr. Heald called up his resolution providing that an assessment of one- 
twentieth of one per cent should be made upon the agency premiums returned by 
the Board companies for 1878, to meet the expenses of the current year. He 
argued in support of his resolution that if the Board were kept together at an ex- 
pense of one-twentieth of one per cent for the ensuing year, simply as a machine 
for the purpose of administering the arson fund, in offering rewards, etc., the 
result would be well: worth the money expended. In the state of Massachusetts 
alone from 1865 to 1878, there were 130 convictions of criminals for the crime of 
arson. During the same time in the State of New York there were 134; in the 
State of Pennsylvania, 161; in South Carolina, 133; in Virginia, 123 ; in Califor- 
nla, Seventy-nine, and so on in the same proportionate order in the other States. 
The Board should be kept together as a valuable machine. 

Mr. Hendee offered an amendment to Mr. Heald’s resolution, and said: ‘I 
agree with my friend, Mr. Heald, substantially, but I cannot agree with him as to 





the amount of money necessary. I think the amount proposed by the committee 
is either too small or too large. If much is to be done, the amount is too small ; 
if little or nothing is to be done, it is too large. I would move that an assessment 
of one-fortieth of one per cent on the agency premiums returned by the company 
for 1878 be made." 

Mr. Platt opposed the amendment. 

Mr. Howard favored the amendment. 

Mr. Stephen Crowell favored the larger assessment. 

Mr. Hope spoke in favor of preserving the organization, and moved that the 
whole matter be referred to a committee to fix the sum to be assessed. 

Mr. Lockwood was in favor of even a more liberal assessment than was pro- 
posed by the original motion. 

Mr. Chase favored the amendment offered by Mr. Hendee. 

Mr. Ross stated that he thought the Board ought to be continued at the same 
expense that they are now paying, and was followed by Mr. Sewall, who said that 
as far as his company was concerned, they would cheerfully pay the present assess- 
ment, 

Mr. Platt called for the question. 

Mr. Hope’s motion that a committee of five be appointed by the chair who 
should take into consideration the motion and amendment and report upon the 
same after recess, was put and lost. 

The amendment of Mr. Hendee for an assessment of one-fortieth of one per 
cent was then put and also lost. 

The original motion of Mr. Heald next came up, but before it was put, Mr. 
Oakley offered an amendment to the effect that the matter be referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee with power, provided that no assessment be made exceeding 
one-twentieth of one per cent on the agency premiums of the companies. The 
amendment was accepted by Mr. Heald. 

The chair put the question and declared the motion carried. 

A recess until 2.30 was then taken. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The chair read a letter from Thomas S. Chard, Western Manager of the Fire- 
mans Fund, of San Francisco, regretting his inability to attend the meeting. 

The committee on recommendations of standing committees reported as fol- 
lows on the recommendations embodied in the reports presented in the morning : 

From the report of the Secretary of Executive Committee— 

1. That the continuance of existing Local Boards, the re-organization of old, 
and the formation of new, ones be encouraged. 

2. That companies be requested to use their influence in that direction, and to 
instruct their general, state and special agents accordingly. 

3. That companies having Non-Board agents at places where Local Boards are 
a be requested to instruct such agents to unite with their respective Local 

oards, 

From the report of the committee on incendiarism and arson— 

1. That the Provisional Committee be authorized to continue to offer rewards 
and consider applications for the same, under the existing rules of the Board gov- 


erning this branch of its work. 
2. That the invitation to all companies not now subscribers to the Incendiarism 


and Arson Reward Fund be repeated at such time and in such manner as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may direct. 

3. That the present subscribers be requested to impress upon their agents the 
importance of making application through their companies for the offers of re- 
wards in all cases where there is any cause for suspicion that fires are of incendi- 
ary origin. 

The committee recommended the adoption of the suggestion made, which was 
agreed to. 

The following resolution introduced by Mr. Oakley was seconded and carried : 

Resolved, That the National Board of Fire Underwriters, recognizing the vast 
importance of full and reliable information upon the manufacturing and industrial 
interests of the United States, would cordially approve of the plan adopted by the 
State of Massachusetts in 1875, and direct the committee on statistics of this as- 
sociation to endeavor to obtain in the new census blanks the insertion of such re- 
quirements as will secure like desirable results as were obtained through the State 
census referred to. 

The Committee on Nominations reported the following gentlemen for officers 
for the ensuing year: 

For President, Alfred G. Baker, of Philadelphia; Vice-President, Benoni 
Lockwood, of New York; Secretary, M. Bennett, Jr., of Hartford; Treasurer, J. 
S. Parish, of Providence. 

For members of the Executive Committee, for a term of three years, in place of 
Messrs. George T. Hope, Charles Platt, J. W. Murray, and J. B. Hall, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were nominated: Messrs. E. A. Walton of New York; W. A. 
Davis, of Philadelphia; W. H. Ross, of New York ; and F. W. Arnold, of Provi- 
dence, 

The ticket reported by the Committee on Nominations was declared unani- 
mously elected, and thereupon the President, Vice-President and Secretary ac- 
cepted the honors conferred upon them with appropriate remarks. 

Mr. Hope moved that two cases of which he had been informed—one in 
reference to a reward paid some time ago for the detection and conviction of a 
certain incendiary, who after suffering imprisonment for two years and a half, 
was released because of insanity at the time of committing the crime, and the other 
regarding the Fire Marshal of Baltimore, who is being sued for false imprisonment 
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by a person whom he recently arrested on a charge of arson, but was not sustained 
by the Grand Jury—be referred to the Executive Committee with power. Carried. 
Upon motion of Mr. Chase, a vote of thanks was directed to be tendered the New 
York Board for the use of its rooms. 
After the Executive Committee had been instructed to assemble on the follow- 
ing morning, the President adjourned the meeting sine die. 





Senator Murphy’s Reply to Comptroller Olcott. 


IN the last number of THE SPECTATOR, we printed a letter from 
Comptroller Olcott to State Senator Thomas Murphy. Mr. Murphy was one of 
the gentlemen selected by Superintendent Smyth to appraise certain property 
for the Manhattan Life Company, for which service Mr. Murphy rendered 
a bill for $9.800. This bill went to Mr. Olcott for approval, but that gentleman 
cut it down to $720. He wrote Mr. Murphy a letter, evidently designed for pub- 
lication, in which he assumed that Mr. Murphy's bill was extortionate. Having 
printed the Comptroller's letter it is but fair that Mr. Murphy’s rejoinder should 


have equal publici‘y. It is as follows: 
ALBANY, April 2, 1879. 

Hon. F. P. Olcott, Comptroller : 

Dear Sir: With the return of my bill against the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company, | have received your letter, which, from the haste and the pomp with 
which it was precipitated into print, seems to have been addressed to the public 
quite as much as tome. Though the bill is for services wholly between the com- 
pany and myself, and is marked ‘‘satisfactory” by the company’s officers who are 
to pay it, you nevertheless, after holding it several months, decline to audit it; 
and though it only charges a fixed and_ fair rate for the careful appraisal of many 
pieces of property valued altogether at $6,274,000, you generously offer to approve 
it at a per diem allowance amounting in the aggregate to $720. Jus'ice to my- 
self,if not to you, requires that the statements which you have left unfinished shall 
be made complete. 

I was designated to appraise the value of the mortgaged premises and real estate 
included within the assets of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company. It wasa 
work of much care. Not a few of the pieces of property ranged in value among 
the hundreds of thousands, and the difficulty and responsibility of a correct deter- 
ination corresponding with the magnitude of the amount. When, upon the con- 
clusion of the service, the question of compensation was raised, I declined to name 
any amount, but asked the officers of the Company to make out the bill themselves, 
expressing my willingness to accept any sum which they should decide to be fair 
and reasonable. The report has been made and had passed out of my hands, so 
that there was no constraint whatever upon them. They fixed upon the rate of 
one-seventh of one per cent upon the appraised value of the property, and thus 
the bill was made out by them, not by me, as pres: nted for your approval If you 
had any knowledge of the established rare for such services in New York, you 
would know that this was below the usual price. 

You undertake to apply two or three tests, in order to show that the bill is exces- 
sive. You say that in a letter dated December 6, 1877. the Superintendent of 
the Insurance Department ‘‘ seems to indicate that five dollars a piece on property 
located within the limits of a city, and ten dollars upon each piece outside of the 
limits of a city, is a fair price for appraising property.’’ Had you been candid you 
would not have suppressed the explanatory fact that this was upon ordinary prop- 
erty, ranging in value from $5 to $20,000, and not upon property worth hundreds 
of thousands, upon which even the natural differences of valuation might exceed 
the whole value of the former. Nor would you have concealed the further fact, 
which I find on examining public documents, that you yourself, for apprais- 
ing a single house, have audited a bill at $80.57—more than fifen times the rate 
which you now fix as just; another at $50; still another at $50, and soon. If 
your present statements are good, you were thus guilty of a grave dereliction of 
public trust. 

You think the rate of one-seventh of one per cent exorbitant. Yet I find that 
you have audited bills for the examination of titles at the rate of one-fourth of one 
percent. I might have concluded that in your wisdom you regarded the search of 
papers as worth more than the search of values if you had not yourself indicated 
otherwise. For you refer to the payment of the appraisal of the mortgaged prop- 
erty of the Homeepathic Life Insurance Company—an appraisal made in part by 
me—as entirely unexceptionable. But that payment was $500 on a valuation of 
$200,000. That is, it was at the rate of one-quarter of one per cent, and it was by 
the adoption of this rate that the amount of the bill was fixed. Had my bill in the 
present case been made at the rate which you thus indicated as just it would have 
been nearly twice as large as it is. 

That the rate of one-seventh of one per cent, at which my bill is made out, is not 
only not excessive but is below the usual rate, is shown by the following letters 
from the well-known leading dealers and appraisers of real estate in New York, 
which are submitted for your information ° 

New York, March 31, 1879. 
Mr. Tuomas Murpny, No. 19 New street, New York City: 

Dear Sir:—Agreeable to your request of what is the customary and usual charge for 
valuing properties and certifying to said value, 1 have to say that it is one-quarter () of 
one per cent on the aggregate amount and expenses, and any less than that sum would be 
inadequate for the services performed by you in the appraisal of the properties owned by 
and mortgaged to the Manhattan Life Company of this city, the scheiule of which you 
have allowed me to inspect, and knowing you and your experience in real estate matters in 
this city for the past twenty years, I consider you an expert, and fully and well qualified to 
perform such service. The customary charge for buying or selling real estate in this city is 
always (1) one per cent on the aggregate amount, and on all properties in the country not 
too remote from the city of New York (2%) two and oneal percent on the aggregate 
amount, and on remote properties varying from 24 per cent to ro per cent. 

Respectfully yours, 
Homer Morcan, 2 Pine street. 


E. H. Luptow & Co. 
But, like an accomplished statesman and rhetorician, you reserve your crown- 
ing argument and illustration for the peroration of your effort. Before presenting 
it, however, let me illuminate it by a parallel which will interest you, because it 
involves your own services and charges. Senate document No. 39, of 1878, is 
areport signed ‘‘F. P. Olcott, Comptroller,” in answer to a resvlution of the 
Senate calling for full information as to sales and exchanges since January 1, 1876, 
of State securities for the Bounty Debt Sinking Fund. It shows that these sales 
in 1876 were made for Lucius Robinson, Comptroller, by the firm of F. P, Olcott 


(Signed) ; 
Our charge for valuing real estate is 4% of one per cent. 
(Signed) - 
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& Co., New York brokers. After giving items and details, you as Comptroller 
proceed to say of your action as broker: 

At or about this time the question of compensation was discussed y 
ler and théfirm. The firm Sechaed to pee any rate for their services: bot napa 
willingness to accept any sum — upon by the Comptroller and the Manhattan Cc ~ 
pany who had been the agents of the State in New York for over sixty years, A ouuuhe, 
tion between these parties resulted in an offer by the Comptroller to pay on ~quarter of o 
per cent commission upon the first $5,000,000 of securities negotiated, and one-eighth of ~ 
percent upon the balance. This compensation was paid by the Comptroller to the alps 
all the securities in the Bounty Debt Sinking Fund, except as otherwise stated in this 
report. Under this arrangement the following amounts have been paid : 

F. P. Olcott & Co $5,269.75 | F. du P. Davis 
F. P. Olcott & Co... 1,767.50 
F. du P. Davis 6,627.63 $15,174.05 

As Davis was the ‘‘Co.”” this may be treated as one matter. It thus appears 
that you received $15,174.25 for negotiating securities to the amount of $7,139.40. 
There are some analogies as well as some discrepancies between this account and 
mine, which you will not fail to notice. In the first place, I declined to name my 
compensation, but left it to the parties for whom the service was rendered; so did 
you. In thesecond —— the compensation was fixed by a percentage in mv case: 
so it was in yours. ut the difference is that though you deem this method very 
wrong in my case, you accepted it in your own with the rate of percentage near. 
ly twice as high. We are now prepared to weigh the full force of your concluding 
argument. You say: 

Your expenses are charged for at the rate of $23 per day, and your services at the rate of 
$249 per day ; total charge, $272 per day. _If you could find steady employment at this rate 
fora year of 365 days (parentheti-ally, from which it would appear to be your habit to 
work on Sundays) you would receive $81,600 (again pathetically, you do not appear to 
figure as well as the chief financial cfficer of the State ought, since 365 times 272 are $9, 
230) which is an amount that would pay the salary of the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department to which you are subordinate, for nearly twelve years. Assuming that you were 
occupied six hours each day your charge is at the rate of $45 per hour. 

If this logic is good for my case, it is good for yours. I find by examination of 
your report ‘hat all the negotiations for which you received $15,174.25 were trans- 
acted within fifry-six days. Your services, therefore, are. charged at the rate of 
$271 per day. If you could find steady employment at this rate for a year of 365 
days (including Sundays according to your favorite calculation) you would receive 
$98,915, which is an amount that would pay the salary of the Comptroller to whom 
you were then subordinate for sixteen and a half years. Assuming that you were 
cccupied five hours a day—which are the regular hours of brokers in New York— 
your charge is at the rate of over fifty-four dollars an hour. 

But the comparison at this rate fails to do full justice to the magnificence of your 
charges. I find by a further examiuation of your report that on many of the days 
the sales or exchanges were verv small, in some cases a single transaction of only 
$1,000, probably occupying only a few minutes, The bulk of the sales was for 
large amounts, and they were concentrated within a few days. For example, on 
one day there was a sale otf $1,457,900, on which you received a commission of 
one-quarter of one percent. Your services, therefore, are charged at the rate of 
$3,642.50 per day. If you could find steady employment at this rate for a year of 
365 days arom including Sundays acco ding to your industrious method) you 
would receive $2,329 512.50, which is an amount that would pay the salary of the 
Comptroller, to whom you were then subordinate, for 388 years. Assuming that 
‘ou spent the whole five hours on this sale, your charge is at the modest rate of 
$724.50 per hour. And yet when you come to my case your large liberality pro- 
poses $20 per day including expenses. 

1 might point out that the transactions for which you make such charges 
involved no great knowledge, experience or responsibility. The sellers brought 
their securities ; the market quotation fixed the price; you were simply the agent 
of exchinge. I might point out that, according to your own report you pur- 
chased from your brother at a quarter or a half per cent more than you paid others 
on the same day, though in such cases you were gracious enough not to charge a 
commission. I might point out that the percentage paid you was in some cases 
twice, and in others four times, the usual rates paid for such services on large 
transactions. But I content myself with one further fact which. is curiously illus- 
trative. Under an arrangement with Lucius Robinson as Comptroller, your firm, 
as appears above, was paid $15,174.25 for purchasing $7,130,400 of securities for 
the Bounty Debt Sinking Fund. The Assembly documents of 1876, page 132, 
show that for the fiscel year ending September 30, 1875, Nelson K. Hopkins, then 
the Kepublican Comptroller, purchas-s $5,503,500 tor the same Bounty Debt 
Sinking Fund, and that the total commissions paid for this service amouated only 
to $120. In other words, under the arrangement between Comptroller Lucius 
Robinson and yourself, by which the Comptroller turned this part of his work over 
to you, the service of purchasing securities for the Bounty Debt Sinking Fund 
cost the State 97 times as much as under Comptroller Hopkins. In the light of 
this fact, it is gratifying to know that you dd not permit your modesty to conceal 
what might not have been known but for the words with which you close your 
report on these negotiations: ‘‘ To the successful result of them more than to any 
other cause I owe my present position and at the risk of a charge of egotism, I 
challenge the financial history of the State to furnish an instance in which greater 
fidelity was shown, or more successful results attained.”’ THOMAS MURPHY. 
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The Liverpool and London and Globe. 


THE London Post Magazine, of March 8, has a full report of the meet- 
ing of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, and a synopsis 
of the reports of the business of 1878. These reports show that the premium re 
ceipts of the company were £ 1,016,895 ; losses paid, £537,483 ; cost of management, 
£146,607; all other expenses £154,698 ; total receipts over expenses £278,105. 
The report of the business done by the company, in this country, shows what 
they have deposited here for the protection of American policy-holders, $4,301, 
897, of which sum $1,871,391 is accumulated surplus. The receipts from the 
American agency were $2,600,583, or $630,000 in excess of expenses. Com 
menting upon the management of the company, the Post Magazine says: 


The policy of the directors of late years has been to build up as quickly as pos 
sible, such a reserve as will place, beyond question, the ability of the company to 
withstand a run of ill luck. In this they have been warmly supported by the share- 
holders at a cost, to many of them, of considerable inconvenience. The experi- 
ence of 1871-2, when the losses amounted to £2,250,242, or within £40,000 of the 
whole premium receipts, leaving the company burdened with the heavy expense 
of carrying on the business, afforded a lesson which no one was disposed to ignore, 
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ce of the chairman to the possible approach of a series of ‘‘lean” 
an ee to the inquiry how far in the period which has elapsed the com- 
a been prepared for such an eventuality. If reference be made to the re- 
Ovi fer 1869, it will be found that, including the provision for the Globe annuities, 
the reserve, and profit and loss balance were a little over £1,250,000, which the 
Joss on the business of the two following years reduced to something below £1,000,- 
ooo. The turn of the tide came in 1873, when the fire profit reached the unpre- 
cedented sum of £300 000, coincident with a considerable surplus on the life and 
jnvestment valuation account, resulting in the addition of nearly £500,000 to the 
accumulations. Since the business has, though varying in degree in particular 
ears, been always profitable. In the quinquenrium, now closed, the account is 
froadly thus. The premiums were £5,182,205, losses, Sa mea per cent., 
and the surplus, afier tangy | for expenses of all kinds, £1,103,433, OF 21.3 per 
cent—very satisfactory ratios. On the disposal of this surplus the company’s power 
of resistance depends. The palate of the share-holders had been tickled by div- 
jdends as high as 40 per cent, paid under circumstances which showed that the 
importance of reserves was not fully estimated. This rate had dwindled until, in 
1872, no division whatever tc ok place. With the return of prosperity was commen- 
ced the system of accumulation, which has been steadily persevered with. In 1873, 
ro per cent was divided, followed in 1874 by 20 per cent, a still further increase 
being made in 1875 and 1877, and again this year, when the 40 per cent, so much 
hungered after was again attained. But side by side with this the reverses were nursed 
so that they now—after adjustment for the dividend—exceed by £1,011,g13, the 
total at which they stood in 1873. the addition being within £91,610 of the whole 
profit on the fire business for the quinquennium. We may, therefore, say with 
reason that the power of the company to cope with a run of ill-fortune is firmly es- 
tablished, and that the policy of the directors is amply justified by the results. 
The income from interest in 1878 was sufficient of itself to provide for the Globe 
annuities, and three-fourths of the amount divided among the proprietors ; that is 
to say, without touching the insurance business the company is in a position to 
pay a dividend of over 30 percent. * * * The report bristles with arguments in 
favor of the office from the points of view of both insured and proprietors, and 
should have marked effect on the new business. As a whole, it presents undenia- 
ble evidence that the company worthily fills its high position as the largest fire 
office in existence. 





Decision relative to Distribution of Funds of Life Companies. 


AT Special Term, in Albany, Judge Learned presiding, the question as 
to the proper basis for the distribution of the funds of an insolvent life insurance 
company on deposit with the Superintendent of the Insurance Department, as 
between the holders of the different classes of policies, has been presented and 
decided. The question arose on the application of the Superintendent of the 

Insurance Department to the Court for an order to make distribution of the 

funds in his hands as trustee for policyholders in several insolvent insurance com- 

panies. 

The Superintendent of the Insurance Department was represented by Mr. 
Hamilton Harris. The Receiver (H. R. Pierson) by Mr. R. W. Peckham, who 
also appeared for various policyholders, Mr. S. W. Kosendale also appearing for 
the policyholders, and Mr. E. V. Paige for the Attorney-General. The folow- 
ing is the opinion: 

Supreme Court.—In the matter of distribution of securities in hands of Superin- 
tendent Insurance Department, in trust for policyholders of New York State Life 
Insurance Company. 

Learned, J.: My views in this matter are as follows : 


I. The rights of all claimants to the assets must be fixed as of the day when the 
— was appointed—that is, the day when practically the company ceased to 
act. 

(I. The question on distribution must be: What was the value, as of that day, 
of the claims on the policies of the respective parties? These funds are to pro- 
tect policyholders, and, therefore, only those who hold policies in the company 
are to share in this distribution. 

The value of the policies is to be determined by the nature and terms of each 
contract, without reference to the means or ability of the company to perform its 
part, and without reference to the health of the claimant. 

III. Death claims, so-called, maturing before the appointment of the receiver, 
have no preference. Such claims are good to the extent of the amount due there- 
on, including interest, if any has accrued up to the day of the appointment of the 
receiver, They share fro rata with other claims. 

__IV. Deaths occuring after the appointment of the receiver give no preference. 
The rights of the parties were fixed at the time of his appointment, and are not in- 
creased by the deaths, except as provided below. 

V. Drafts drawn by the company for losses, and protested prior to the appoint- 
ment of the receiver, have no preference on these funds, whatever they may have 
as to funds in the receiver's hands. 

VI. Matured endowments (like death claims) are not entitled to preference. 

_ VII. But if, after a distribution and payment in full of the values of the poli- 
cies as hereinafter directed to be ascertained, there should remain any surplus in 
the Superintendent s hands, then this surplus must be applied to satisfy, in full, 
the balances remaining unpaid on death claims, on existing contracts for deaths 
occuring prior to the date of the order of distribution, and to such balances on en- 
dowments maturing before that date. 

For, as there is money in the hands of the Superintendent, it is just that it 
should go to the full satisfaction of death claims and endowments, if any matured 
before the date of the order for distribution, and not pass into the hands of the 
company or eee. 

nd next, if there be any further surplus, it should goto pay interest accrue 
on claims from the date, as of which they are computed [thet E the day of Famet ong 
= of the receiver) down to the date of the order of distribution. 
‘ III. As to the mode of computation of values, the present value of a sum of 
— payable at some fixed time in the future, is found by deducting the dis- 
FS 0 awe policy payable at death, might be valued in the same way, assuming 
~ te hype that the policy was — at that time, when by the tables of 
me ity t € party would probably die. The time of actual payment being un- 
- ~: we are obliged to assume the probable time. ‘Lhis would seem to be the 

plest mode, The more elaborate calculations used by companies, however, 





depend on the probabilities of mortality for every future year. And, perhaps these 
calculations are, on the whole, more equitable. The rate of interest is four 
and a-half per cent compound, and this seems to me to be just. I adopt, there- 
fore, for the computing the value of the paid up policies the rate of four and a-balf 
per cent, the mode of computation in use by companies in this country, and the 
tables known as the American experience tables. Although these tables have not 
(like the Northampton tables) been recognized by the courts, I think it reasonable 
to adopt them. 

Next as to running policies. By the contract of insurance the company 
agree to pay a certain sum of money at death, provided the other party pays to the 
company certain sums annually, It is plain, therefore, that the value of the con- 
tract to the assured is the present value of the moneys which he is to receive at 
death, less the present value of the moneys which he is to pay is ascertainable on 
the principles governing the calculation of annuities. 

For instarce, if the insured being fifty years old bas a policy payable at death for 
$2 000, provided, however, he pays the company therefor $100 per year, then the 
present value of the contract is the present va'ue of a paid-up policy of $2,000 at 
fifty years old, less the present value, at fifty years old of an annuity of $100. This 
matter has been a g deal discussed. [t has been urged that, instead of deduct- 
ihg from the present value of a policy as it would be if paid up the present value of 
the future premiums to be paid, there should be deducted only the present value of 
a certain part of those future premiums usually termed net. The argument for 
this calculation is based first on the fact that by the statute the Superintendent in 
investigating the solvency of a company is to calculate its liabilities on that basis 
(laws 1868, chap. 623, amending sec. 20). The answer to this is, that it is very well 
for the statute to provide a mode of computation in testing the matter of solvency 
which will show the net amount to be actually realized dy the company. B 
out of the whole amount received by the company it will pay expenses of agents, 
etc., and, therefore, it will not retain on hand to keep itself solvent, the whole of 
what it receives. It will only retain what it receives less its expenses, etc., called 
by a very appropriate word, the loading. And the latter clause of the section 
shows that this is the view taken of the matter. That permits the Superintendent, 
in thus estimating solvency, to calculate, in his discretion, by gross premiums, 
but says that in that case he is to deduct one-sixth for future expenses and con- 
tingencies. Solvency of the company may depend, on the one side of the account 
upon assets in hand and upon future premiums to be received (less expenses paid), 
and on the other side, of the account upon future liabilities on the policies to be 

aid. And, therefore, the value of the policies to the company may not unwisely 

computed on the net basis. But here the question is as to the value of the 
policies to the holders, and the holders must pay the whole premiums called for by 
his policies. 

Now, the fact that one-sixth (or more or less) of the sums which the insured is 
obliged to pay for premiums is used up by the company, in expenses, does not make 
his contract any more valuable to him. He is obliged to pay so much, and what 
he fas to pay diminishes just so much the value of what he is to receive. Second. 
The argument is further based on the fact that in some cases (not in the present 
company) a policy valued in the manner which I have decided upon, has no value 
whatever. This is an unfortunate result. But it is the truth that generally, and I 
believe always, when a policy is first issued, the money which the company agree 
to pay, estimated at its then present value, is less than the premiums which the 
insured estimated at their then present value. So that at its first inception, before 
any payment, there is no pecuniary value, and it may be—I think it usually is— 
that even after the expiration of a year or two, the amount which the insured is to 
receive, estimated at its present value, is less than the amount which he is to pay, 
estimated at its present value. Indeed, the company expects the insured to pay as 
much as he will receive back, taking the average of life, and all the expenses, sala- 
ries, and profits of the company besides. Until, then, the insured has been so 
long 1n the company that the future premiums which he will have to pay are less 
than the amount insured, reducing both toa present value, there is not when a 
new premium becomes payable, any pecuniary value in the policy. The view 
which I have adopted may be strengthened by this further consideration. It is 
stated that different companies have charged different rates of premium,—even 
that the same company has charged different rates for policies of the same kind 
issued for the same amount to persons of the same age. Suppose, then, that a 
company has issued to each of two persons of the same age a running life policy for 
$2000. “One was to pay an annual premium of $80 and the other an annual pre- 
mium of $100. Now, it is plain that when we come to inquire as to the value of 
these policies to the holders the former is worth more than the latter. But if the 
policies were to be valued on the net premiums, they would be of equal value. 

IX. It has been suggested that the value should be estimated by inquiring for 
how much another company would insure the party, assuming him to be in sound 
health. The objection to this mode of computing value is that the contract is one 
purely for the payment and receipt of money, not for the sale or manufacture 
of goods. The value ofa mere money contract is a matter of calculation on some 
basis or other, not a matter depending on external proof. This is especially so 
when the question is, on what value should a defunct company pay its obligations 
not yet matured. 

X. The Superintendent is not in possession of any data showing the claims. I 
think it is the duty of the Court to ascertain all existing policies as far as possible, 
even though the holders have failed to present their claims. For this purpose, as 
all the books were in the hands of the Receiver, it was necessary to have recourse to 
his office. Itisin proof before me that the books were in a very imperfect con- 
dition, and he had already, at much labor, obtained much of the necessary infor- 
mation. AndI have availed myselfof the information thus obtained. “For the 
labor thus expended and which would otherwise have been done by others, it 
seems right that compensation should be made. The Receiver has furnished every 
facility fur ascertaining the policy-holders, and has caused the necessary compu- 
tations to be made for the making of this distribution. 

XI. It should be added that there is no proof t efore me that there is any agree- 
ment on the part of the company to refund to the policy-holders any part of the 
premiums in the way of a so-called dividend. It may be that some such return 
was expected, and possibly intimations of that kind were held out by agents. But 
nothing definite has been shown which | would take into account in determining 
this question of value. 








The Measure of Damage Law in Ohio. 
THE following is the full text ofthe so-called Howland Bill, passed by 
the Ohio Legislature, March 5, and which will go into effect July r. 


SECTION I. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio. That 
any party, company, or association hereafter insuring any building or structure 
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against loss or damage by fire or lightning, by renewal of a policy heretofore is- 
sued, or otherwise, shall cause said building or structure to be examined by an 
agent of the insurers, and full description thereofto be made, and the insurable 
value thereof to be fixed by such agent. In the absence of any change increasing 
the risk, without the consent of the insurer or insurers, or of intentional fraud on 
the part of the insured, in case of total loss, the whole amount mentioned in the 
policy or renewal upon which the insurers receive a premium, shall be paid; in 
case of partial loss, the full amount of the partial loss shall be paid. Incase there 
are two or more policies upon the property, each policy shall contribute to the pay- 
ment of the whole of the partial loss in proportion to the amount of insurance men- 
tioned in each policy, but in no case shall any insurer be required to pay more 
than the amount mentioned in its policy. 

Sec. 2. Thatany person soliciting insurance shall be held to be the agent 
of the party hereafter issuing a policy or renewal upon the application procured by 
him (anything in the application or policy to the contrary notwithstanding). 

Sec. 3. This act shall take effect on and after the first day of July next 
after its passage. 

As was to have been expected, the companies represented in that State, in pre- 
paring to meet the new issue raised, throw the burden imposed by the act upon 
he insurers, as will be seen by the following circular issued by one of the com- 
panies to its agents : 

To Agents :—The passage of the co-called ‘‘Howland” bill by the legislature, 
requires you to enforce the same, which you will do by procuring an estimate in 
detail, to be made and sworn to by a competent builder, fixing a value upon each 
ard every building upon which the owner applies for insurance. 

To protect the company, in no case can you issue a policy, or permit insurance 
on such building for more than two-thirds the value so fixed. This estimate, or a 
duly certified copy thereof, must be attached to the policy, also a copy to the daily 
report sent to the company for their information, and another copy entered upon 
your agency register, to complete the record of the policy. The expense of such 
estimate and copies must, in every case, be paid by the applicant for insurance. 





Murdered for his Insurance. 


JOSEPH RABER, an old man living near Lebanon, Pa., was, on the 7th 
of last December, found dead in a shallow stream near his house. Like most of 
his neighbors, Raber was an idle, worthless man, poor and illiterate. He lived in 
a small cabin with a woman named Polly Kreiser, whom he called his housekeeper, 
but who, in reality, was his mistress. Although shiftless and poor, Raber had, just 
previous to his death, contrived to take out life policies in the Home Mutual, of 
Lebanon ; the New Era, of Philadelphia; the Mutual, of Reading; the Hartford, 
of Connecticut, and the Keystone, of Allentown, amounting in all to $9000. The 
first premium he paid with such unseeming promptness, that when, after his tragic 
death the companies discovered his policies were all assigned they very naturally 
suspected foul play. An investigation was begun, and evidence was soon collected 
sufficient to procure the arrest of Charles Drews, Charles Stichler, George Zech- 
man, Henry F. Weise, Josiah Hummel, and Israel Brandt. These were all 
neighbors of the deceased, and the last four have an interest in his life insurance. 
The first two were charged with having killed Raber, and the others with having 
instigated the murder by a promise of $1500 to the man who would do the 
deed. 

The trial lasted a week. Polly Kreiser testified that she knew nothing whatever 
of how Raber came to his death. As she isa sister of Drews, her claimed ignorance 
of the whole affair only caused the jury to suspect the truthfulness of her statement. 
Other witnesses were called whose testimony pretty effectually established the fact 
that Raber had been murdered by the defendants. john F. Peters, a son-in-law of 
Drews, was the most important witness for the prosecution. He testified that on 
the night when Raber met his death he was up stairs in Drews’s house; he heard 
Raber talking with Drews below; Raber asked for some tobacco, and Drews said 
that he would give him some; after this he saw Raber, Stichler, and Drews go 
through the corn-field, Stichler first, Raber in the middle, and Drews last; they 
went to the plank which is thrown across the creek; when in the middle of the 
plank, Stichler turned around, kicked at Raber’s feet, and Raber fell into the creek ; 
then Stichler jumped from the plank into the creek and pressed Raber down. Mr. 
Peters was watching all this from the window of Drews’s house, which looks out 
upon the creek ; he never saw Raber after he disappeared from the plank; after a 
while Drews and Stichler camé back tothe house; the clothes of Stichler were wet, 
and Drews gave him some of his own to put on. The witness heard a conversa- 
tion between Drews and Stichler after the drowning; Stichler said that Raber was 
so strong he could hardly hold him down; this conversation occurred a week after 
the murder, and in Drews’s house; before the drowning the witness had hada 
conversation with Drews, who told him that he knew how to make a lot of money, 
and not steal either; he said that if Peters would say nothing about it, he would tell 
him ; this was on the mountain, where his son Penrose and Peters had gone to cut 
wood ; Peters told him that he would say nothing, and then Drews told him that he 
was going to drown Raber; he did not say where or how ; this incident occurred a 
week before the murder was committed. The witness, on being cross-examined, 
said: When on the plank, Stichler caught Raber by the shoulder with both hands, 
knocked his feet from under him, and threw him into the creek; this I heard 
Stichler say after the drowning; I think Raber fell into the water at once; I am 
certain that Stichler did the deed in just that way; I can’t say whether Raber's feet 
or head first struck the water; I only saw him fall; when Raber fell into the water 
Stichler, too, disappeared ; he was wet all over when he came to the house ; the 
whole family knew of the murder; it was talked over by all of us ; Stichler had 
changed his clothing in 15 minutes after the murder; he at once went away and 
remained away about one hour ; when he returned in Drews’s house I heard Drews 
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and Stichler talk about the trouble which they had in keeping Raber down in the 
water; the whole family was there, and they must have heard it, too; this was 
about a week after the drowning; they talked in German, but they knew that I 
understood German, and so they must have known that I knew what they were 
talking about. 

Another important witness was Lena H. Peters, the wife of Joseph H, 
Peters, and the daughter of Charles Drews. Mrs. Peters, in her testimony, 
pointed our her father in the prisoner's box and acknowledged him as her 
parent. She said that when Raber was drowned she was living at her father's 
house; Weise had often been at her father’s house; he had often said to 
Drews, in her presence, that he must hurry up and drown Raber before 
Friday or Saturday, because Zechman said he couldn't keep up his policy 
any longer; Weise said this to her father in presence of everybody in the 
room; Brandt had often said that it was her fault that Stichler and her father 
had not drowned Raber sooner; Hummel was at their house soon after Ra- 
ber’s death; he said to Drews then that as soon as he got his money 
he should leave, or the people in the neighborhood might find it out; her 
father told Hummel how he had told the people his version of the drowning, 
to the effect that he was sitting in his room at the time, and he would give no 
other story of it; he also cautioned Hummel to be careful in his talk about 
Raber's death, to which Hummul replied that he would be very careful, and that 
nothing should escape him; when Raber was drowned Mrs. Peters was in her 
father's house ; she heard Raber's voice in the house that afternoon, and saw him, 
her father, and Stichler go out together; when she went down stzirs she found 
Stichler in the kitchen with his clothes wet; he took off his wet clothes and 
hung them up to dry, and her mother furnished him with dry clothing; soon 
afterward he went away; when he hung his clothes up to dry, he told Mrs, 
Drews that if anybody came in she was to hide the clothes; she left her father's 
house some time in February ; when she went away, her father told her that she 
must not ‘let Joe blow when they got away.’"’ On cross-examination, Mrs, 
Peters said that the drowning of Raber was a matter of family talk, both before 
and after it happened ; it was talked about before the children, but they were 
cautioned not to say anything; she did not say anything herself, because she was 
told that anybody who did would be shot; she did not know that Raber was 
to be drowned on that day; it was talked of in the family for two or three days 
before the drowning; she had heard her father say that he was to get $1500 for 
the drowning; this was a week or two before the deed was committed; her 
father said that Weise, Hummel, Zechman, and Brandt were to pay him this 
money; she had heard her mother and father talk together about the drowning 
after the deed was committed; her mother said that she did not believe the men 
would pay him for the job; he replied that they dared not refuse, because the bar- 
gain was a strong one—to the effect that the first one who failed to keep the 
agreement was to be shot dead; her father said that they had agreed upon this 
plan before the insurance was effected. 

The jury after remaining in consultation for five hours returned a verdict of 
murder in the first degree against all six of the defendants. 





The Atlantic Fire Insurance Company. 


THE SPECTATOR has heretofore called attention to the fact that the 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Company was doing business in a manner that could not 
possibly be profitable to its stockholders, or secure to its policyholders for a great 
length of time the indemnity that it promises. Superintendent Smyth has evi- 
dently reached the same conclusion, for on April 22 he notified Mr. J. D. Cocks 
president of the company, that its capital was impaired to the amount of $56,000, 
and that this impairment must be made good without unnecessary delay. Mr. 
John Cocks, son ‘of the president, and superintendent of agencies, argued that the 
figures relied upon by Mr. Smyth were erroneous, and that official consequently 
withdrew his notification in order that the figures might be revised in his office. 
This having been done, he sent the following notice to the company, April 28: 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, April 28, 1879. 
ohn D. Cocks, Esq., President Atlantic Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, No, 178 
Broadway, New York City : 

DEAR SiR: I beg to inclose herewith, for your information, copy of a report 
made'to me by John A. McCall, Jr., Esq.,ot Albany, appointed by me to examine into 
the affairs of the Atlantic Insurance nage of Brooklyn, in pursuance of the 
power vested in me by section 24 of chapter of the laws of this State, passed 
June 25, 1853. I also inclose herewith, under and by authority of same law, @ 
requisition upon your company, directing, among other things, its officers to 
require the stockholders to pay in the sum of $56,000 at the office of your company 
on or before the 21st day of July, 1879. You will observe that this requisition 
dated the 22d day of April, that being the day on which, in the course of conver- 
sation with you, [ handed to you said requisition, but when, upon the direct state- 
ment made by your superintendent of agencies, that the result of the examination 
of the commissioner and his assistants was erroneous, I consented to cause these 
gentlemen to review the same. They have done so, and verified the truth of their 
figures by a careful re-examination. I regret to take this step, but have no other 
course open to me under the law. Very respectfully yours, A 

Joun F. Smytu, Superintendent. 

The claim that there was an error in the department figures is shown to be @ 
cock-and-bull story, as it was, doubtless, known to be when made. 

The Atlantic, it will be remembered, was one of the companies that was made 


insolyent by the Chicago fire, It went into the hands of a receiver, Mr. j.D. 
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Cocks securing the appointment as receiver. His settlement of the affairs of the 
defunct company elicited much adverse criticism at the time, and the emoluments 
he received for his services were animadverted upon in severe terms. On January 
2, 1872, the Atlantic resumed business on a re-organized basis, with a reduced cap- 
ital of $200,000. The report made to the New York Insurance Department at the 
end of this year placed the company’s assets at $303,273, and its net surplus, over 
and above capital, at $14,423. During 1873 it increased its assets to $372,844, and 
surplus to $49,767 ; in the following year $91,118 was added to the former item and 
$56,870 to the latter, and on December 31, 1875, the assets were $503,021, and the 
surplus, $133,050. The company’s decline may be dated from this period. The 
report made to the superintendent at the end of 1876 showed the assets to be $457,- 
648, and the surplus $108,868. In 1877 the company suffered a further decline in- 
assets to $436,748, but its surplus remained about the same, the official figures 
being $109,572. During the past year the assets diminished to $396,590 and the 
surplus to $37,545—Showing a decrease in one case of $40,158, and in the other 
of $72,027. And now Superintendent Smyth claims that its capital has been 
impaired since January I to the extent of $56,000. Where the money has gone 
to is one of those things which, as Dundreary says, ‘‘no fellah can find out.” 
although there are many in interest who would be glad to. Three months are 
given the company in which to make good this impairment of ,capital, but just why 
the day of grace is extended in its behalf Mr. Smyth can alone explain. He has 
always manifested a tenderness regarding the Atlantic which has given color to 
the rumors relative to a bargain entered into between him and some of the officers 
of the company several months ago. What the stockholders propose to do re- 
garding the demand made bythe superintendent has not been determined. If, 

however, they propose to make good the amount to which the capital stock is im- 

paired, to retain the confidence of the policyholders and command the respect of 

the public, a change of management will be necessary. Private enterprise may be 
managed in the interests of an individual, but when that policy is applied to a stock 
company somebody must suffer. 

In connection with the troubles of the Atlantic, and as forming no unimportant 
patt of them, the following relating to their late embezzling cashier will be read 
with interest : 

Mr. Richard H. Morton, the embezzling cashier of the Atlantic Fire In- 
surance Company, of New York, whose peccadilloes were so carefully con- 
cealed and denied by the officers of the company for months, is now in the Tombs 
awaiting trial. THE SPECTATOR of March contained a full statement of his 
embezzlement, and his arrest in Chicago immediately followed. He was brought 
here and indicted, and his prosecution rests with the District Attorney. Morton's 
crime was discovered last August, when he immediately ficd. For some reason 
there was a disposition manifested to permit him to escape criminal prosecution, 
Mr. Cocks, president of the company, being content to recover about $2500 of the 
amount embezzled—variously estimated at from $15,000 to $45,000. Mr. Cocks 
admitted a loss of over $15,000, but there are good reasons for believing that it 
exceeds that amount. 

A reporter of THE SPECTATOR visited Morton in his cell recently, to see if he 
desired to make a statement relative to his affairs. A young lady, a female mis- 
sionary, was laboring with him earnestly through the bars of his cell door for the 
salvation of his soul, and imploring him to go upon his knees and profess repent- 
ance and contrition. The stubbornness of his heart remained unsubdued, not. 
withstanding the pleadings of his fair counsellor, and he did not kneel as much as 
he was expected to. The reporter finally contrived to get in a word relating to 
earthly affairs, and offered Morton an opportunity to reply through THE SpEc- 
TATOR to the charges so freely made against him and his family by President 
Cocks. Morton was courteous and polite, but frankly said that he was too anxious 
to get out of the Tombs to permit his tongue to wag as it might were he unre. 
Strained of his liberty. He said there was a long story behind all this business, 
and, while he was free to admit that he had done wrong, he was not the black 
sheep that he had been painted. He understood that the officers of the company 
were striving to prevent his being brought to trial, but the whole matter is in the 
hands of the District Attorney. If, however, he should be brought up for trial, he 
promised to make some revelations that would astonish some people and enlighten 
others. On being asked if he was not formerly in the employ of the old Atlantic 
Company, of which Mr. Cocks became receiver, he replied that he was, and also 
in the employ of the receiver; he did not care to say much about the old matters, 
but declared that the books of the old company had all been destroyed. Appre- 
ciating Mr. Morton's position, and how much his restoration to the outside atmos- 
phere depended upon his discretion, the reporter did not urge him to talk, 
especially as the big keeper in that corridor announced that the time for visitors to 
depart had arrived, and unless he proceeded “‘ to git'’ he'd be locked up ail night. 
The reporter ‘‘ got " with alacrity. 

April 28th, Morton was brought before Judge Cowing, in the Court of General 
Sessions, to answer charges of larceny and embezzlement. Mr. Charles Brooke, 
who appeared for the prisoner, moved that he be admitted to bail. In doing so he 
openly asserted that the case had been trumped up against Morton in order to save 
Mr. Cornell, the Secretary, who, he said, had taken the moneys which Morton 
was charged with having appropriated, and had then attempted to make the pris- 
oner the scape-goat. A civil suit had been instituted against Morton, who made 
restitution to the amount of $2,500, and had obtained a full release. The criminal 
indictment, Mr, Brooke asserted, had been found in order to compel the prisoner 





to compromise the matter. Assistant District Attorney Russell, with much warmth, 
said he was ready to try the case at once, and if the statements made by Mr. 
Brooke were true he wanted them proved in open Court. If any “‘hugger-mugger- 
ing’’ had been carried on by this insurance company in order to shield an officer or 
compel the prisoner to compromise, he did not feel disposed to allow either him- 
self, the Court or the District Attorney's office to be used for any such purpose. 
Judge Cowing finally admitted Morton to bail in the sum of $7,500. 

In reference to the insinuations made by Morton's counsel against Mr. Cornell, 
the secretary of the company, it is but justice to say that he denies emphatically 
every insinuation made, and challenges the closest investigation of every transac- 
tion of his in connection with the company. Friends of Mr. Cornell, of whom he 
has many in the insurance fraternity, speak in the highest terms of him, and say 
that if an attempt is made to establish collusion between Morton and any of the 
company Officers, such collusion must be looked for among those higher in au- 
thority than the Secretary. 





Is Colonel Dwight, of Binghamton, Dead? 


IT will be remembered that a decided sensation was produced in life in-, 
surance circles a short time ago by the announcement of the death of Colonel Dwigh 
of Binghamton. The Colonel had his life insured for $265,000, having but recently 
received his policies, on which the first quarterly premium only had been paid. 
Another premium would soon fall due, and, it is asserted, he had not the means 
of meeting it. On learning of his death the companies interested sent expert 
physicians to Binghamton to make an autopsy of the body to ascertain whether 
the Colonel died from natural causes or committed suicide. The autopsy was 
held in the presence of thirteen physicians, who certified that death resulted from 
natural causes. On the strength of this report, some of the companies paid the 
amounts of their policies, but others were not satisfied, and instituted further in- 
vestigations. As a consequence, the body was exhumed in the latter part of April, 
and a coroner's jury impaneled to take testimony. A theory advanced by Dr. 
Swinburn, formerly Health Officer of the port of New York, now representing 
some of the companies, is that Colonel Dwight strangled himself with a cord while 
in bed, and he is directing his investigations to substantiate this theory. 

Another and a more startling theory has obtained currency in the past few days, 
having been setjafloat by persons who have watched the case with an interes, 
founded on pecuniary considerations. This theory is that Colonel Dwight is no; 
dead, but that another body was palmed off upon the physicians who made the 
autopsy. In support of this theory, it is stated that the Colonel had four at- 
tacks of what his family physician, Dr. Barr, called congestive chills, the first 
occurring on October 26, and recurring with intervals of seven days. On the 
occurrence of the third, on November g, the patient told a doctor that the next 
chill, which was expected on the 15th, he was fully convinced, would kill him. 

This prognostication was known by all the immediate members of the family, 
and also by his medical attendants,—and yet he was left alone about the time this 
chill was expected by his wife, his doctor, and all his attendants. His wife went 
to bed, and his son went to Windsor, to his grandfather's house. The only per- 
son within call was a person named Charles Hull, who was in an adjoining room, 
and who states that, during the two hours he was on duty, he and no one else en- 
tered Dwight’s room—but that when he did enter he found Dwight just dying. 

It is further reported that the body was"placed in the coffin in a hurried manner, 
the coffin at once screwed down, and no one permitted to view the remains at that 
time; that the body placed in the coffin was clean shaved, whereas Colonel 
Dwight wore a full beard and moustache, the removal of which would have made 
him almost unrecognizable even by his intimate friends. By these means it is 
alleged to have been perfectly feasible to have palmed off upon the doctors who 
subsequently made the autopsy, a body other than that of Colonel Dwight. The 
rumor is current, therefore, in view of these alleged facts, that Colonel Dwight has 
slipped out of sight, and a spurious: body substituted for the purpose of deceiving 
the insurance companies, and securing the large amount involved in their policies. 
Dr. Burr, one of the physicians who attended Colonel Dwight in his last illness, is 
reported to be named in the will of the (alleged) deceased for $5000. 

These are rumors that are being freely circulated. The proof thus far offered to 
sustain them is not, in our judgment, sufficient to entitle them to credence. If a 
body has been thus substituted, a bold game has been attempted. But the stake 
was a high one to play for, and men have been known to take greater risks than 
those involved in such a transaction for less money. We do not think it possible 
to have carried out the deception in a community where Colonel Dwight was so 
well-known as in Binghamton, and in the face of all the publicity that his death 
gave rise to. We print the rumors, however, as part of a case that is at present 
attracting attention in all parts of the world. 





Frederick A. Freeman’s Bail Reduced. 


FREDERICK A. FREEMAN, formerly of the Widows and Orphans 
Fund, and lately Vice-President of the Globe Insurance Company, has not been 
fortunate in his efforts to secure his release from custody. It will be remembered 
that he was arrested at the suit of Receiver Pierson of the Guardian Mutual, who 
charges that when the Widows and Orphans Fund was merged in the Guardian, 
Freeman and his associates received $260,000 of the funds of the latter, for which 
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they gave no consideration. Suit was brought against Freeman to recover the en- 
tire amount. He was arrested and held to baii in $300,000, and, not being able to 
furnish sureties in that amount, he remained for a time in the custody of a 
deputy-sheriff, after which he was committed to Ludlow street jail. He appealed 
from the order of arrest granted by Judge Donohue, but the Supreme Court sus- 
tained the order. The language of the decision was the reverse of complimentary 
tohim. He then applied to Judge Barrett to have the amount of bail reduced. 
While his application is granted, and the amount reduced by one-half, he cannot 
feel particularly flattered by the terms in which the application is granted. Judge 
Barrett says : 

‘‘While it is true that the plaintiff claims as damages, against each and all of 
the defendants, the entire sum taken from the company, yet we think it would be 
fair to limit Freeman's bail to the particular amount which it is proved that he 
personally received for his share. If Mason's analysis of the books be correct— 
and it certainly seems to be—Freeman received $150,000 for stock which was in- 
trinsically worthless. The bail should not, on these facts, be reduced below that 
sum. lven thus, the matter of interest and costs is left out. But it is improbable 
that such a consideration would influence a defendant to shrink from trial, or even 
to shun final process. The principal is so large that it would seem to be sufficient 
to secure the attendance of the party, which is all the law contemplates. After a 
careful review of the whole case, it is our best judgment that the bail may be re- 
duced to $150,000.”" 





Revised Marine Insurance Tariff. 


THE Executive Committee of the Board of Lake Underwriters con- 
cluded their sessions at Milwaukee April 17th. The Chicago 7ridune says that the 
chief business transacted at the meetings appears to have been a revision of the 
rates so as to better equalize them and wipe out some glaring inconsistencies which 
were found to have crept into the tariff as originally arranged and adopted. The 
following is the revised tariff of insurance rates prepared by the Executive 
Committee : 


On Grain—From Lake Michigan to Lake Erie—On A 1 vessels, 20c. net; Br 
vessels, 25c. net. 

From Lake Michigan to Lake Huron—On A 1 vessels, r8c. net; B 1 vessels, 23¢. 
net. 

From Lake Michigan to Lake Ontario and Ogdensburg—On A 1 vessels, 3oc. 
net; B 1 vessels, 15c. net. 

From Lake Michigan to Montreal—A 1 vessels, soc. net; B 1 vessels, 6oc. net. 

From Lake Superior (Duluth) to Lake Erie—On A 1 vessels, 22c. net; B 1 ves- 
sels, 27c. net. 

From Duluth to Lake Huron, Sarnia, Collingwood and Detroit—On A 1 vessels, 
2oc. net; B 1 vessels, 25c. net. 

From Duluth to Montreal—On A 1 vessels, soc. net; B 1 vessels, 66c. net. 

From Duluth to Lake Ontario and Ogdensburg—On A 1 vessels, 35c. net; Br 
vessels, 4oc. net. 

From Lake Michigan ports to ports on the same lake—On A 1 vessels, 15c. net ; 
B 1 vessels, 20c. net. 

Lumber—From ports on Lake Michigan to ports on the same lake—Under deck, 
15c. net; on deck, 30c. net. 

Merchandise and Rolling Freight—First, second and third class, from Lake Michi- 
gan ports to ports on Lake Michigan, 15c. net. 

Provisions, Flour and Rolling Freight—Third class, standard vessels, from Lake 
Superior to Lake Erie, 20c., 10 off. 

Season contracts were arranged as follows : 

Coal—From Lake Erie to Lake Michigan ports—On A 1 vessels, 30c. net; Br 
vessels, 35c. net. 

From Lake Ontario to Lake Michigan ports—On A 1 vessels, 4oc. net; B 1 ves- 
sels, 45c. net. 

From Lake Erie to Lake Superior ports—On At vessels, 35c. net; B 1 vessels, 

. net. 

From Lake Ontario to Lake Superior ports—On A 1 vessels, 45c. net; B 1 ves- 
sels, 5oc. net. 

Merchandise—From Lake Erie to Lake Michigan, 20c., 10 off. 

From Lake Erie to Lake Superior, 2o0c. net. 

car Provisions and Rolling Freight—From Lake Michigan to Lake Erie, 2o0c., 
Io off. 

From Lake Superior to Lake Erie, 20c. net. 


The tariff on iron ore and pig iron is for on deck and under deck cargoes. The 
rates from port to port on Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie and Ontario are the same 
as those fixed for Lake Michigan. 





Impairments to be Made Good. 


UNDER the new law amending the Insurance Act, which became a 
part of the statutes only on April 15, the Superintendent of Insurance has just ad- 
dressed the following letter to E, M. Kellogg, President of the Homceopathic Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, of New York City: 


DEAR Sir: Your annual statement for the year ending December 31, 1878, 
shows your company to be in possession of available assets to the amount of $687,- 
386. Your liabilities to policyholders are shown to be $631,689.80, leaving a 
surplus as regards policyholders of $65,696.59. Under chapter 161 of the laws of 
1879 it is provided that, whenever it shall appear to the superintendent from the 
statement, * * * that its capital stock is impaired to the amount of fifty per 
cent, it shall be the duty of said superintendent to direct the officers thereof to re- 
quire the stockholders to make good in cash the amount of such deficiency within 
ninety days from the date of his requisition, and in case of the failure of such 
stockholders to comply with such demand, it shall be the duty of the superintend- 
ent to report the facts to the attorney-general, who shall thereupon bring an ac- 
tion in the Supreme Court for the dissolution of the corporation. It appearing, 
therefore, from your statement that your capital stock of $200,000 is impaired to 
the extent of $134,303.41, sixty-seven fifteen-one-hundredths per cent of said 
capital, I make this letter a demand upon you in the nature of a requisition for the 
payment by your stockholders of the amount of said deficiency. I beg to call 
your attention to that proviso of the law which authorizes companies to reduce 





es 
a 


their capital stock to an amount not less than $100,000, and empowering their gi. 
rectors to issue new certificates of stock for the amount of their reduced capital, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
. Joun F. SmyTu, Superintendent, 
A similar letter has also been sent to the Western New York Life Company, sit. 
uated at Batavia, whose capital has been impaired seventy per cent. It is pre" 
sumed that the Homceopathic will at once proceed to reduce its capital stock. The 
law, chapter 161, was drawn by Deputy Superintendent McCall to meet exactly 
the cases which it has just met, these being the first cases which have called for 
the action of the department. 





A “Confidential” Circular. 


THE President of that model Fire Insurance Company, the Williams. 
burgh City, is a prominent leader in the movement for the organization of a tariff 
association. It is currently reported on the street that he boasts that he wil] drive 
the London and Liverpool and Globe out of business in this country. The follow. 
ing ‘‘ confidential" circular issued by his company is probably an indication of 
the strategy he intends to employ to accomplish his object. This copy of the 
circular was handed us by the President of a stanch old company to whose atten 
tion it was brought by the gentleman who received it. 


“ee To 
Dear Sir: 
with us—Rates to suit the times. 
(Signed) 


We will allow twenty-five per cent on all New York business placed 
Yours, &c., 
N. W. MESEROLE, 
Secretary, 

It may well be asked of Mr. Driggs, ‘‘ what has become of the dignity of the re- 
spectable old Williamsburg City ?” Can it be possible that one who professes to 
be so eager to establish a tariff of rates is ready to commit hari-kari individually, 
and, by his act, seek to involve others in the catastrophe? This may bea good 
way to destroy the foreign companies, but the instrument employed looks very like 
a boomerang, that is apt to recoil upon the head of him who projects it. 





Anniversary of the Cincinnati Fire Insurance Company. 


THE Cincinnati Insurance Company, the oldest in that city on April 
14, celebrated its semi-centennial anniversary. The original stock of the com- 
pany was $125,000. It has now been increased to $150,000, with a surplus of 
$60,000. The premium receipts have been $3,000,000, and the losses fifty-four per 
cent of this amount. The aggregate dividends paid have been $882,000. A 
rather curious incident in the history of the company is the part that a policy for 
$500 taken out by Achilles Pagh in the year 1833, on some printing materials is 
still in force. The incorporators of the company were : Elisha Brigham, Michael 
P. Cassilly, William S. Hatch, Charles W. Guzzam, John W. Mason and Wil- 
liam Oliver. The first Board of Directors was elected April 13, 1829, as follows: 
Josiah Lawrence, William” Neff, Lewis Whiteman, John T. Martin, William D. 
Jones, William S. Hatch, Elisha Brigham, Robert Buchanan (only one living). 
Joseph K. Smith, John W. Mason, Benjamin Urner, David Kilgour, Thomas 
Reilly, Michael P. Cassilly, William R. Foster; Elisha Brigham, President; 
William Oliver, Secretary. 

After the anniversary festival the annual election was held at which the following 
were chosen officers was held, resulted as follows: Directors—A. H. Andrews, 
George W. McAlpine, Gardner Phipps, Matthew Addy, Matthew H. Rogers, 
John Kauffman, Jacob Burnet, Jr., Edmund G. Webster, James B. Wilson, 
William Resor, Jr., Briggs Swift, William H. Harrison, Charles Schmidlapp, 
Nathaniel Newburgh, George I. King. 





The Charter Oak Life. 


AFTER many trials and vicissitudes, which have occupied an import- 
ant page in the current history of insurance, the old Charter Oak Life Insurance 
Company has been re-organized and once more appeals to the public for patronage. 
It has issued a circular to policyholders setting forth its financial condition, which 
statement has been approved by the Connecticut Insurance Commissioner. Ac- 
cording to this statement the total asssets of the company are $11,478,876, from 
which $2,733,213 is deducted to cover possible losses on loans, and from deprecia- 
tion of real estate securities, leaving net assets valued at $8,745,662. The liabili- 
ties, on a four and a-half per cent basis, amount to $8,132,846, leaving a surplus 
of $602,815. Upon this basis the company comes confidently before the public 
and asks a share of patronage. While this showing is a liberal one under the cir- 
cumstances, the future of the company is dependent for success upon the character 
of the new management. Like a new company, it has its record yet to make. 
Perhaps it would have been better for the new managers had there never before 
been a Charter Oak Company. But the field is large, the company as at present 
organized is highly endorsed, and we wish it the full measure of success it may 
deserve. 


The Atlantic Mutual Life. 


THE report of the receiver of the Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has been made to the Superintendent of the Insurance Department. 
The receiver reports that the following amounts are deposited in the In- 
surance Department: United States bonds, $217,192.75; mortgages, $167,000 ; 
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cash, $98,847.92 ; accrued interest, $10,383.30. The receiver has in his pos- 
session the following: Bonds and mortgages, $63,300; United States bonds, 
$41,922.50; city and county bonds, $123,900; real estate, $10,000 ; collateral 
loan $2000 collateral securities, $20,000; net loans and unpaid premiums, 

furniture, $500; due and accrued rents, $325; cash in banks, 


679.62 ; a 
erceite interest on securities, $9,860.10; Canada Dominion bonds, $80, - 
292.60; interest on Dominion bonds, $8,430.70. The assets amount in 


yalue to $1,082,945.05. The total liabilities amount to $1,171,270.59, and 
the capital stock to $110,000, the deficiency as regards policyholders is 
$88,325.54; and as regards stockholders, $198,325.54. In the year 1877, the re- 
ceipts were $9,954 17, and the disbursement, $4,500.28. In 1878 the receipts were 
$51,138.84, and the disbursements, $55,282.17. 





May Removals. 
THE following removals of insurance offices will take place about 


May Tt: 
NEW YORK. 

Baker & Kirby tor Pine street ; Baldwin, Henry W., to Boreal Building ; Bos- 
ton Marine to 65 Wall street ; German American to Boreal Building; Guardian 
(England) to 51 William street ; Glover & Co., to 38 Pine street ; Heins, Good- 
ridge & Co., to 38 Pine street ; Hoffman Fire to Boreal Building ; Home Fire to 
Boreal Building; La Caisse Generale to 31-33 Pine street; New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters to Boreal Building; Norwich Union to 61 Wall street; Orient 
Marine to 43 William street ; Peck, Charles M., to 60 Liberty street ; Stuyvesant 
to 204 Broadway ; Swiss Lloyds Marine to 56 Wall street ; Temple, T. J., to 31-33 
Pine street ; United States Fire to Boreal Building. 

CHICAGO. 

Judah, M.S. to 210 La Salle street; Kerr, W. R. from St. Louis to Marine 
Bank Building; Loeb, Adolph & Co., to 210 La Salle street; Loeb & Judah to 
ato La Salle street; Moore & Janes to 157 La Salle street; Murphy, J. K. to 
166 La Salle street; Naghten, John, to 179 La Salle street; Paul & Mason to gr 
Dearborn street; Rice, Henry W. & Co., to 152 La Salle street; Schenck & 
Hobbs to 208 La Salle street; Smith, A. T., to 152 La Salle street; Smith, 
Granger to 158 La Salle street; Witkowsky & Affeld to 174 La Salle street. 





From St. Louis to Chicago. 


LasT month we Stated that the general agency of the Scottish Com- 
mercial Insurance Company had been removed from St Louis to Chicago. The 
general agent, W. R. Kerr, is now at home in his new quarters in the Marine Bank 
building, North East corner of Lake and La Salle streets, where the Western De- 
partment is elegantly equipped and in entirely comfortable quarters. Mr. Kerr 
says that, in his territory of ten states, there are but four hundred agents reporting 
to his department ; but his business is increasing, and that the premium receipts 
for this year will reach about $250,000. We hope that this c hange of base will be 
productive of good results. This change also brings back to Chicago Mr. I. S. 
Blackwelder, Superintendent of agencies, whose hosts of friends in that city will be 
pleased to have him again among them. A pleasing fact to notice in this connection 
is thatevery one of Mr. Kerr's office force removed with him from St. Louis to Chi- 
cago, thus avoiding all confusion which would naturally result from such a move. 





‘*Pooling Their Issues.” 


IN the last issue of THE SPECTATOR we stated that “ twenty-two of 
the best insurance companies writing upon the marine business of the lakes, have 
decided for this season to pool their entire receipts and losses in this branch of their 
business." In response to numerous inquiries, we give the names of the companies 
that are ‘“‘in the pool.’’ They are as follows: tna, Hartford; Phenix, New 
York; Orient Mutual, New York; Mercantile Mutual, New York; Lamar, New 
York; Manhatian, New York; Pacific Mutual, New York; National Lloyds, New 
York; Inland Insurance Union, comprised of the Greenwich and Commercial, of 
New York; Buffalo; Toledo Fire and Marine; St. Paul Fire and Marine; Detroit 
Fire and Marine; Manufacturers, Boston; Mercantile, Cleveland; Traders; 
Northwestern National; British America ; Western; Royal Canadian; Security, 
New Haven; Providence-Washington. The following companies, doing an 
inland lake, business, are not in the pool: Faneuil Hall, Great Western, Buffalo 
German, Rochester German. 





The Commercial Insurance Company of New York. 


SUPERINTENDENT SMYTH, has made public the fact that there has 
occurred a diminution of the surplus of the Commercial Insurance Company equal 
to $78,000 since their report for 1878, submitted January 1. This decrease is 
accounted for as follows: Dividend declared subsequent to report, $20,000; 
Elizab’th city bonds in default temporarily, $15,000 ; losses by January fire, 
$20,000; premiums in course of collection more than three months due (since 
paid) $5000 ; difference in unearned premiums $18,000. Notwithstanding these 
deductions, the company still has a surplus exceeding $90,000. In view of this 
fact, and the high standing of the company, it is difficult to understand why the 
Superintendent should have taken pains to make public a statement which, unac- 
companied by the natural business would have a tendency to injure the company. 
The Commercial is a strong, safe company, and is popular among those having 





insurance to place. Statements prejudicial to almost any company might be 
made by the insurance department if the time were properly selected, for in the 
natural course of business, there are calls made upon insurance companies that 
temporarily reduce their surplus. 





The North German Risks. 


AT the time of the Worth street and Grand street fires, which oc- 
curred almost simultaneously, it was reported that the North German Fire Insur- 
ance Company had an amount at risk in that district which imperilled its solvency. 
This rumor was started by a discharged employee, and was printed in several 
journals. The fact is at that time the outstanding risks of the company in the 
whole coun'ry would not exceed $100,000, and the total amount involved in the 
fires referred to was only about $10,000, on which the salyage exceeded fifty per 
cent. As security to the American policy-holders the company has deposited 
with trustees, as provided by law, $350,000. 





La Confiance Preparing For Business. 


La CONFIANCE Insurance Company of France, has made arrange- 
ments to do business in this country, the necessary formulas having been gone 
through with at the Insurance Department at Albany. Mr. Jay, the secretary of 
the company, has been in New York recently, and is understood to have deter- 
mined upon the appointment of Munrose & Mulville as resident agents. As 
stated in THE SPECTATOR last month, this appointment is generally regarded as 
an injudicious one, and not calculated to inspire confidence in a company which 
has its record to make on this side of the water. Mr. Monrose is favorably spoken 
of in insurance circles, but as much cannot be said of his partner. La Confinace 
has, in this first step, undoubtedly made a mistake, and will have serious work to 
do in overcoming the prejudice thus created. 





Death of Alexander McKay. 


ALEXANDER MCKaAy, Vice-President of the Great Western Marine 
Insurance Company, died at his house in Brooklyn, on April 20, after a brief illness. 
Mr. MacKay was born in Scotland in 1830, and came to this country when a 
young lad. After leaving school he became a clerk for the Mercantile Marine In- 
surance Company, and when, in October, 1855, the Great Western Company was 
organized, he was given a clerkship there. In 1865, upon the retirement of J. F. 
Cox, Mr. McKay was elected to the vacancy of second Vice-President, and in 1869 
was elected first Vice-President, holding that position until his death. He wasa 
man highly esteemed by all who knew him. In his younger day he displayed con- 
siderable artistic talent, and had some idea of adopting art as a profession. 





The Brewers and Maltsters Insurance Company. 


PETER AMERMAN, receiver of the Brewers and Maltsters, recently 
applied to Judge Barrett, in Supreme Court Chambers, for leave to make a divi- 
dend among the stockholders. He says that there is now in his hands $38,852.35, 
of which amount he asked leave to divide $20,000, being ten per cent of the capital 
stock of the company. The $18,852.35 remaining he requested permission to divide 
among the stockholders ten per cent on the par value of the stock. Judge Barrett 
granted the application, with an order that the payment of the dividend be made 
May 6th, an advertisement to such effect to be published meantime. 





New York and Brooklyn Mortgages to Life Insurance Companies. 


THE following New York and Brooklyn mortgages to local life in- 
surance companies, recorded between March 26 and April 22, are reported in 


The Real Estate Record: 
Equitable Life, mortgagee, Henrietta Morton (widow), mortgagor. New st. (Nos. 
45 and 47), w. s., 168.5 s. Exchange pl., 40.10 x 83. April 3, due Dec. 1, 1880... $13,000 
Equitable Life, mortgagee, Jane Casserly, mortgagor. Clinton st., ¢. s., 75 8. Presi- 
dent st. 25 x go. arch 26, due Dec. 1, 1879...--------- -----0---e+-eee--en0e 7,000 
Germania Life, mortgagee, Helen Langdon (widow), mortgagor. sth av., e. s., 30m. 
55th st., 90.5 X 100. March 31, due Nov. 30, 1881, 6 per cent 
Germania Life, mortgagee, John Maslenhaner, mortgagor. Beekman pl., P. M. 





April 3, due Nov. 30, 1881, 6 per cent.........-. eee eee 5,400 
Gccmmaia Ui, mortgagee, James O. and William T. Lloyd, mactepans. First pl., 

n. s°, 165 e. Clinton st., 25 x 100. April 12, due Nov. 30, 1880, 6 per cent....... 9,000 
Globe Mutual Life, mortgagee, Pliny Freeman, mortgagor. Sixth av., w. s., 25.2 0. 

122d st., 151.6 x 7; 23d St., S. S., 75 W. 6thav., 50 xX 100.11. Oct. 1, 1877........ 120,000 
Met litan Life, mortgagee, Mary J. Schroeder, mortgagor. First st., n. s., 250 €. 

6th av., 20x 100. April 14, 1 year ..-..-... penne cane cece nsec ccencces cece cscesece 3,500 
Metropolitan Life, mortgagee, Ellen P., wife of George L. Bullard, mortgagor. 


Greene av., n. s., 90 w. Grand av., 20x 100. March 26, 1 year.....-..------.-- 5,500 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Julius C. Lehmann, mortgagor. North st., northerly line 

at the intersecticn with the easterly line Mulberry st., runs southerly alon; 

Worth st., 41.8 x east 57.7 x north 29.4 x east 0.6 x north 10.9 x west 91.90 Mul- 

berry st., x south 18.7 (being Nos. 18 Mulberry st. and 160 and 162 Worth st.) 

April 1, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent .............---.----------+-----+-----+-= 20,000 
Mutual Life, mortenans, Diedrich Oecters, mortgagor. Rutgers st. (Nos. 35 and 

37), ¢. S., 22S. Madison st., 48 x 104.6. April 8, due June 1, 1880, 6 percent... 7,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, William Bischoff, mortgagor. Ninth st. (Nos. 614, 616, 

618 ani 620 E.), s. s., 213 ¢. av. B, runs east 100 x south 76 x east 20 x south 42 x 

west roo x north 24 x west 20 x north 93.11 to beginning. April 10, due June 1, 

1880. 6 per Cent ......2. 20. cecccece see coe e eens cee nee n cece ene enne ston eneees 20,000 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Hepsabeth C., wife of Mort Shaw, mortgagor. 8st st. 

(No. 80 E.), s. Ss. 20 w, 4th av., 20 x 102.2. April 7, due June1, 1880,6 percent. 7,500 
Mutual Life, mortgagee, Mary E., Ellen T., Margaret F., Ann J. and angaret 

Reilly, mortgagors. 32d st. (No. 324 W.), &. s., 332 W. 1st av., 18 x 98.9. April 

4, due June 1, 1880, 6 per Cent... 2... nce ne-a-nnn nnn nnnnnnennnnscnnennensese 1,500 
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Mutual Life, mortgagee, John Nicholson, mortgagor. 2oth st. (No. 160 West), s. s., 
103 €. 7th av., 18x93. April 12, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent 

Mutual Life, mortgagee, John Nicholson, mortgagor. 2oth st (No. 158 West), s. s., 
121 €. 7th av., 17.8 x93. April 12, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent 

Mutual Life, mortgagee, John Nicholson, mortgagor. 2oth st. (No. 156 West), s. s., 
138.8 e. 7th av., 17.8x93. April 12, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent 

Mutual Life, mortgagee, Benjamin F. Spink, mortgagor. 23d st. (No. 118 W.), s.s.. 
150 w. 6th av. 25 x 98.9. April ro, Oe Ie 1, 1880, 6 per cent 

Mutual Life, mortgagee, Edward H. K. Belcher, mortgagor. Clinton av. (No. 176), 
w. Ss. 76.2 s., Myrtle av., 75 x 200 to Vanderbilt av. April 14, due June 1, 1880, 
6 per cent 

Mutual Life, mortgagee, Robert Yates, mortgagor. De Kalb av. (No. 969), n. s., 
75 w. Lewis av.,25x 100. April 11, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent 

Mutual Life, mortgagee, Thomas Cudbirth, mortgagor. 32d st. (No. 336 W.), s. s., 
325 w. 8th av., 12.6x 98.9. April 19, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent 

Mutual Life, mortgagee, Alfred B. Darling, mortgagor. sth av. (No. 208), and 
Broadway (Nos. 1128 and 1130), being sth av., w. s., 84.8 n. 25th st., runs north 
26.2 x west 123.2 to Broadway, x south 30.3 x east 112.4. April 15, due June 1, 
1880, 6 per cent 

Mutual Life, mortgagee, Mary F., wife of Thomas Glover, mortgagor. Dean st. 
(No. 241), mn. s., 186.6 n. Nevinsst., 2x x 100, April 21, due al 1, 1880, 6 


Mutual Life, mortgagee, Long Island Savings Bank, mortgagor. Fulton st. (Nos. 
342, 344 and 346), and Boerum pl. (Nos. 1,2, 3 and 4), being Fulton st.,s. e. 
cor. Boerum pl., 51.7 x 81 x 53 x 83.2. April 19,due June 1. 1880, 6 per cent.... 

Mutual Life, morgagee, Thomas S. Ryder, mortgagor. Grand st. (No. 428), n.s., 
19 e. Attorney st., 21 x69. March 28, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent 

Mutual Life, mortgagee, Mayer and Simon Sternberger, mortgagors. Greene st. 
(Nos. 162, 164, 166 and 168), e.s., 124 nm. Houston st., 99.8 x 100 X 99.5 X 100. 
March 31, due June 1, 1880, 6 per cent 

Mutual Life, mortgagee, Mary H., wife of Henry B Andrews, mortgagor. Yates 
av. (No. 425), n. €. cor. Macen st., 30x95. February 3, due June 1, 1880, 6 
per cent 

New York Life, mortgagee, William Noble, mortgagor. 55th st., n. s., 50 w. 4th av., 
16.8 x 75.10, Jan. 23, 1 year 

New York Life, mortgagee, William Nobie, mortgagor. ssth st., n. s., 66.8 w. 4th 
av., 16.8x75.10, Jan. 23,1 

New York Life, mortgagee, Wil 
av., 16.8x 75.10. Jan. 23, 1 year 

New York Life, mortgagee, William Noble, mortgagor. 
av., 16.8x 75.10. Jan. 2 

New York Life, mortgagee, 
av.,16.8x 75.10. Jan. 23,1 ar 

New York Life, mortgagee, Pes ne, wife of Benjamine F. Crane, mortgagor. 56th 
st., 5. S., 100 w., 8th av., 20.10 x 100.5. April 15, 1 year, 6 per cent 

New York Life and Trust, mortgagee, Cornelius B. Schuyler, mortgagor. Berman 
av., 0. S., 245 W., John st., 43.6 x 228 to proposed extension Prospect av., x north- 
east 37 by southeast 128 x northeast 6.6 x southeast 100 to beginning. Feb. 14, 


1 year 

New York Life and Trust, mortgagee, Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Co., 
Pa., mortgagor. Adams st., w. s., extending from John to Plymouth st., 200 x 
SEs. CW GUNES, GUS. TEEER OB, 2 POM sccccenaceewenes sacccccecnnnccesvce 

United States Life, mortgagee, August Baumgarten, mortgagor. 4th av., 108th st. 
P,M. April 7, 1 year, 6 per cent 

Washington Life, mortgagor, Frederic R. Choales, Jr., and Louis L. Coudert, mort- 
gagors. 38th st.,s.s., 50 w. 7th av., 16.8 x 98.9. March 31, due Dec. 1, 1880, 6 


New York 

New York Life and Trust 

United States 

Metropolitan Washington 

Mutual 
The following is a recapitulation of the loans reported in THE 


since July, 1875: 


Security Life and Annuity 
United States 
Universal 








Fire Insurance Stocks, 
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THE following is a summary of the latest quotations (corrected to 


April 30) of fire insurance stocks : 








Quotations, Sales during April. 





Name or Company. * 
Bid, Asked. | 





New Yorx— 
Broadway 
Commercial 


Long Island_.. 
owar 
New York Equitable... 
Peter Cooper 
Produce Exchange 
St. Nicholas 


Boston— 


Boylston 
Commonwealth -. 
Eliot 

















— 





Name oF Company. 


Boston—Continued. 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Mechanics Mutual 
Neptune 
North American. . 
New England 


Insurance Co., State of Pa 
Pennsylvania 

Union 

United Firemens. 


HARTFORD— 


New Or._eans— 
Crescent 


Lafayette 
Merchants 


New Orleans Insurance Ass’n.. 
New Orleans Insurance Co.... 
| a . 
Sun Mutual 


NASHVILLE— 
Commercial 


Sr. Louts— 
American Central 


Franklin 


ii 
arine.... 


Pacific 


BALTIMORE— 
American 
Associated Firemens 
Baltimore Fire 
Citizens 
Firemens 
Franklin 


Maryland Fire 
Merchants Mutual. 
Monumental 
National 

Peabody ... 
Potomac 


San Francisco— 


Commercial 
Firemans Fund 
Home Mutual 
State Investment... 


Merchants and Mechanics 
Richmond Banking and Ins. Co, 
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MERE MENTION. 





Announcement is made in the English press, of the death, April 

17, of Mrs. Cornelius Walford, wife of the distinguished writer on insurance, and 
author of that standard work, the Insurance Encycloepedia. Mrs. Walford was a 
sister, of Mr. Beddall of the Royal. The insurance fraternity in this country, as 
well as in Europe, will sympathize deeply with the husband and brother in their 
bereavement 

—J. H. Kellogg, Actuary, has removed to Room 18, No. 208 La 
Salle street, Chicago. 

—The German Insurance Company, of Pittsburg, has appointed O. 
B. Pellett its agent at Chicago. 

—Schenck & Hobbs have removed their office from No. 144 La Salle 
street to No. 208 La Salle street, Chicago. 

—The Burlington Insurance Company, of Burlington, Ia., has in- 
creased its capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Colonel William H. Palmer, has been appointed President of the 
Virginia Home Insurance Company, of Richmond. 

—One insurance company, it is said, has issued a policy for $60,000 
on acotton mill near Boston, at the rate of 85 cents. 

—Mr. C. L. Douglass, formerly of the firm of Avery & Douglass, 
has resumed insurance business in Cleveland, Ohio. 

_—L. D. Hammond will remain at his present quarters, No. 177 La 
Salle street, Chicago, despite a rumor to the contrary. 
‘_C. R. Hopkins has received the appointment as agent for Chicago 
of the Boatman's Insurance Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

—The Canada Life Assurance Company is desirous of having a bill 
enacted to enable it to do business outside of the Dominion. 

—John A. McCall, Jr., Deputy-Superintendent of Insurance, has been 
elected a member of the Albany Board of Public Instruction. 

—The New York and Boston Insurance Company has appointed 
George P. Treadway & Co., its agents for the State of Illinois. 

—Nearly $5,000,000 of insurance capital was absorbed in 1878 
in paying losses on flour mills. Flour dust explosions are costly. 

—In Illinois it is proposed to insure sheep against dogs. 


—The illinois Mutual Insurance Company, of Alton, IIl., has com- 
pleted its organization, and filed the necessary papers with the Auditor. 


—Wnm. E. Rollo, of Chicago, is much improved in health, and the 
fact is no less agreeable to him than to his friends, of whom he has hosts. 


—John E. DeWitt, of the Union Mutual Life, will go to Europe this 
month to study the European system of accident and industrial insurance. 


—Connecticut is entitled to a long credit mark—her Legislature has 
adjourned without having passed a single bill relating to insurance matters. 


—Appropriation for the office of Insurance Commissioner of Texas, 
has been cut down to such a point that the department is virtually aboltshed. 

—Paul & Mason, general agents at Chicago of the Atna Life In- 
surance Company, have removed their offices to Room 5, No. 91 Dearborn street. 

—The Merchants’ Bank building in the Place d’ Armes Square, 
Montreal, has been purchased by the Royal Insurance Company, of England, for 
$50,000. 

—Ex-Governor Conner, of Maine, has been appointed the general agent 
of the New York Life Insurance Company for the States of Maine and New 
Hampshire. 

—Quite a number of insurance companies are withdrawing their 
capital from the State of Indiana on account of the odious laws recently enacted by 
the Legislature. 

—The total number of fires in Philadelphia in 1878, as reported by 
Fire Marshal Thompson, was 713, and the loss $1,327,761, an excess of $600,000 
over the previous year. 

—The firm of Judd & Blauvelt has been dissolved, and the business 
will be continued by Mr. Blauvelt, who retains the New York general agency of 
the Union Mutual Life. 

—John R. McFee, of Georgetown, has been appointed Insurance 
Commissioner for Delaware, being the first officer of the kind the State has ever 
had. Mr. McFee is a lawyer, sixty years of age, an elder in the Presbyterian 















church, and a Democrat. He has been a member of the State Legislature, and 
was at one time Speaker of the House. He is regarded as a good man for the 
position. 

— M. Stewart Judah, the popular agent at Chicago of the old Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Company, will hereafter be found at his new office, No. ato 
La Salle street, first floor. 

—Several firemen and citizens were recently slightly injured by an 
explosion of kerosene in a burning grocery store in Rutland, Vt. Three houses 
and a barn were destroyed. 

—The incendiary has been doing a thriving business in Boston 
recently, and numerous fires are attributed to his agency. The authorities have 
been seeking for him in vain. 

—Martin Collins, general insurance agent of St. Louis, has just 
occupied elegant and commodious offices in the Chamber of Commerce Buildings, 
corner of Third and Pine streets. 

—The St. Joseph Benevolent Society of Massillon, Ohio, was lately 
incorporated at the office of the Secretary of State, by Jacob Shower and others, for 
the purpose of mutual insurance. 

—The Missouri Legislature has reduced the salary of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance from $4000 to $3000, and that of the Deputy-Superintend- 
ent from $2,000 to $1,500 per year. 

—The insurance business of the firm of S. & S. C. Eastman & 
Rufus B. Staniels, of Concord, N. H., will hereafter be transacted by the firm of 
Staniels, Allison & Co., of the same city. 

—The annual meeting of the Underwriters’ Association of the 
South, will be held at Atlanta, on May 26. The indications are that a larger at- 
tendance will be in force than in previous years. 

—Paul & Mason, of Chicago, the energetic Illinois agents of the 
Etna Life, of Hartford, may be safely put down as among the most active 
agents this, or in fact any, company has on their list. 

—Hugo Rehm having retired from the position of Superintendent of 
Agencies of the Aurora Fire and Marine Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, Mr. 
Henry A. Faber has been appointed as his successor. 

—The movement to introduce a form of insurance policy uniform in 
its provisions, to be used by all companies, does not meet with much favor. Com- 
panies prefer to make their own conditions, as they do rates. 

—Real estate is beginning to show considerable advance in prices 
and many new buildings are projected. As the real estate market improves, a 
better condition of business in insurance should be developed. 

—Capt. J. R. Pollak, well known as an insurance adjuster, has been 
invited to deliver the annual address before the Underwriters’ Association of the 
South, which holds its next meeting at Atlanta, Ga., on May a1. 

—John H. Gray has gone into the service of the Washington Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Gray was formerly an insurance man, but of late has 
been engaged in other business. He now returns to his first love. 

—A judgment for $13,000 awarded him for malicious prosecution, 
has been filed by Charles E. Ross, formerly the St. Louis agent for the defunct 
Citizens Insurance Company, of Newark, N. J., against that company. 

—lInsurance companies are now required to pay $1000, instead of 
$300, annually for the pleasure of doing business in the State of Texas. The 
State ought to have been satisfied with confiscating the gross receipts. 

—B. C. Hartsook has been elected President, and Leroy 8. Edwards, 
Secretary of the Piedmont and Arlington Life Insurance Company, of Richmond, 
Va. These appointments are highly commended by the Richmond press. 

—<Assistant Secretary Duncan, of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe, is on a visit to this country for the purpose of appointing a new manager 
for the Southern States, in place of Mr. Elliott, lately deceased. 

—It is reported that the Independent Order of Mutual Aid, a West- 
ern co-operation, is largely in arrears, owing to claims arising from the yellow fever 
epidemic. The amount owed on these claims is about $150,000. 

—At its recent meeting the Albany, N. Y., Board of Underwriters 
elected the following officers: president, Edwin Safford ; vice-president, Wil- 
liam Morgan; secretary, George N. Cuyler ; treasurer, John W. McHarg. 


—The Home Fire Insurance Company, of Newark, has retired from 
business, re-insuring its risks in the Queen. Mr. William R. Freeman, late secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Home, has accepted a position with the Norwich Union. 


—The many friends of Mr. James B. Ames, President of the Clin- 
ton Fire Insurance Company, of New York, will be glad to hear of his return to 
his official duties after suffering from a severe attack of pneumonia. The popular- 
ity of Mr. Ames is so well known, especially among brokers and members of the 
fire patrol, that his convalescence wil! be heartily welcome. The Clinton, as every 
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New Yorker knows, is one of the solid companies of that city; having a capital of 
$aso0,c00 and a net surplus of over $150,000, it is not surprising that its policies are 
eagerly sought after. 

—S. B. Forbes, of Winstead, Conn., allowed liquors seized from rum- 
sellers to be stored on his premises, and in consequence the Aitna Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, and the Springfield Fire and Marine have canceled his policies. 

—The statement recently current that H. M. Munsell, of St. Louis, 
had resigned the agency of the Northwestern National, was incorrect. Mr. 
Munsell was agent for the Northwestern Mutual, and it was that position that he 
resigned. 

—Spring has come, and the lively life insurance canvasser is busily 
engaged cultivating his fields, and hurrying to and fro seeking whose life he may 
insure. Times are propitious, and the life insurance harvest promises to be 
abundant. 

—Mr. Richard Morton, the embezzling cashier of the Atlantic 
Fire Insurance Company, having been released from the Tombs on bail, is now 
open for an engagement. Insurance companies in need of a cashier will please 
take note. 

—The Cincinnati Mutual Life Insurance Association, of Cincinnati, 
has been incorporated by Lewis W. Irwin, Samuel F. Hunt, H. R. W. Smith, H. 
J. Page, Wm. N. Hobart, L. C. Weir, F. H. Lawson, J. A. J. Smith, and Chas, 
Fleischman. 


—The Directors of the Champlain Mutual Insurance Company, of 
Burlington, Vt., have made an assessment of twenty-five per cent on the premium 
notes. The assessed resist payment on the ground that the directors intend to 
swindle them. 


—Nevlin Porter, caught in the act of setting fire to a farmer’s barn 
at Starkville, Miss., April 29, was summarily hanged by Judge Lynch. Porter 
implicated two others in recent burnings, and the vigilant Judge is looking for the 
accused persons. 


—The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company has appointed 
as its general agents for Ohio and Kentucky, General B. R. Cowen and J. W. 
Robinson, who have formed a partnership in Cincinnati for the transaction of 
insurance business. 


—Judge Marston, of the Michigan Supreme Court, has decided 
adversely to the American Insurance Company, of Chicago, in the suit to force the 
collection of its instalment notes. This is the third suit of the kind decided 
against the American. 


—The “Old and tried ” Hoffman Insurance Company, of New York, 
have moved into new and elegant offices in the Boreel Building. President Hodges 
with his abie assistants are now in a better position to cater to the wants of the 
public than heretofore. 

—Two new companies have qualified for business in this State, the 
United Firemens, of Philadelphia, and La Confiance, of Paris, France. The 
eertificate of the Home, of Newark, N. J., has been canceled, as the company 
bas retired from business. 

—In the case of Spooner vs, the Vermont Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, the jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff of $862 and costs. The defend- 
ants claimed that the plaintiff had set fire to his own buildings, but were unable to 
make it appear to the jury. 

—The case of Scheffer vs the National Life Insurance Company has 
been appealed from the Minnesota Courts to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The company, instead of furnishing bonds for $7,500, preferred to lodge 
that amount with the court. 

—Henry B. Palmer & Co., fire insurance agents at Indianapolis, Ind., 
have recently been appointed loan agents for Indiana of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, which they will manage in connection with 
their fire insurance business. 

—There are ten life companies represented in West Virginia. The 
Auditor's report shows that the State collected taxes on $66,618 ; of this amount 
the Mutual Life of New York, alone paid on $27,162; the A2tna nearly $10,000, and 
the others from $8000 down to $431. 

—The efficient President of the Local Board of Fire Underwriters at 
Chicago, Mr. Jonathan Goodwin, also agent of the old tna Fire, continues to 
harmonize the various factions, and the Board continues strong, aggressive and 
successful, in view of the present situation. 

—E. H. Kellogg, the well-known Superintendent of Agencies of the 
Home Life, of New York, located at Chicago, might be said to be ‘‘ on the wing” 
continually. When business is a little dull in Chicago, we hear of him working 
like a beaver up in Wisconsin or elsewhere. 

-~-A portable steam pipe mounted on a truck, telescopic in con- 
struction, and as easily brought into service as an extension ladder, is the latest 
mvention in fire apparatus. Any number of engines can be employed to give it 
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water, and the streams projected through it can be directed and Controlled from 

the street. This looks like a step in the mght direction. The inventor is a Balti. 

more gentleman, and has sufficient faith in his apparatus to build a practical 
working apparatus. 


—The annual meeting of the New York State Association of Super- 
vising and Adjusting Agents will be held at Syracuse on May 20. Itis expected 
that valuable papers on important subjects will be presented, and that the discus- 
sions will be of more than ordinary interest. 


—Walker & Boyd and John A. Whitner have formed a partnership 
for conducting insurance business in Atlanta, Georgia. These gentlemen have 
heretofore been rivals in business, but have concluded to combine. They repre- 
sent some of the best companies in the country. 


—It is stated that a number of wealthy Japanese are about to 
establish a large fire insurance company in their own country. It is to be under the 
management of the Minister of Finance, and will be organized by Dr Mayt. A 
marine insurance company is also contemplated. 


—It cost each member twenty dollars last year to run the Passen- 
ger Conductors’ Life Insurance Company. The difficulty of collecting assessments 
has so increased that it is now proposed to ‘‘ empower the Board of Directors to 
make assessments in advance of the death of members.” 


—The receiver of the Home Mutual Insurance Company, of Boston, 
has brought upon himself the enmity of the old policyholders, by making an 
assessment of $40,000. This assessment is no more than fair. It is but just that 
the members burned out should receive what is honestly theirs. 


—The first of May is the time for moving in New York, and many 
insurance men are changing their quarters just now. In every instance we have 
noted, the change secures better surroundings for the parties interested, indicating 
that they are either enjoying or anticipating a season of prosperity. 


—The Boreel Building on Broadway is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion, and the unsightly fences and stagings erected by builders are being taken 
down. It will be a sort of insurance headquarters hereafter, as the elegant suites of 
rooms contained in it have nearly all been rented by insurance men. 


—Naher B. Yard, the agent at Trenton, N. J., for the British- 
America Insurance Company, has been arrested upon complaint of the general 
agent, charging him with embezzlement. Yard, it seems, refused to pay $200 due 
the company, unless he would receive the assurance that he would be re-appointed 
its agent. 


—Canada is not behind the United States in heavy losses by fire this 
year. There have been an unusually large number of fires in the several 
provinces, and the losses bear a fair proportion to those of this country, As 
misery is said to love company, our insurance companies will, doubtless, find 
consolation in this fact. 


—Benjamin Barnes, Jr., a prominent insurance man of Portland, Me., 
and his wife, celebrated the fifteenth anniversary of their wedding, on March 31, 
at their residence in that city. Quite a number of gentlemen, prominent in busi- 
ness and political circles, were present with their wives, and left many substantial 


testimonials of their esteem. 


—The Fireman’s Journal says that the amount of fire apparatus and 
fire supplies selling this Spring exceeds anything known since the panic. Manu- 
acturers are kept busy, and several of the manufacturers of fire hose are running 
their factories night and day, and are still behind on their orders. This is a good 
sign and may tend to reduce insurance losses. 


—J. Montgomery Foster, Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
has been re-appointed for a term of three years. Mr. Foster has been commissionet 
since 1873, and has proven a vigilant and energetic officer. Previous to his ap- 
pointment as commissioner, he was employed in the auditor's office and had 
charge of insurance interests under that officer. 


—The stylographic pen advertised in another column, is one of the 
most convenient ready writers it has ever been our good fortune to encounter. 
The editor of THE SPECTATOR has used no other during the past six months, 
and can recommend it to be all that it is represented. We do not propose to be 
without one as long as we have any writing to do. 


-The Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company, of Cin- 
cinnatti, has selected the following Directors for the ensuing year: B. B. White- 
man, M. Werk, Robert Hosea, A. D. Bullock, Gardner Phipps, Charles Stewart, 
Robert Brown, A. H. Andrews, W. H. Davis, M. Bare, Rich Dymond, S. H. 
Burton, M. E. Reeves, Wm. Proctor, E. J. Miller. 


—The Hingham Mutual Fire Insurance Company has elected the 
following directors for the ensuing year: Amos Bates, Warren A. Hersey, Joshua 
Tower, Demerick Marble, Enos Loring, Alonzo Cushing, Eliel Bates, Arthur 
Lincoln, Henry C. Harding, Jacob H. Loud, Plymouth ; Rufus P. Kingman, 
Brockton ; Ebenezer T. Fogg, South Scituate. At a subsequent meeting of the 
directors, Amos Bates was chosen president; Henry W. Cushing, secretary; 
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and Sidney Sprague, treasurer. The report of the secretary showed that the 
amount at risk at the present time was $21,237,144, and the number of outstanding 
policies, 15,834, while the cash fund is $306, 511,036, and the deposit notes 
$719,088.88, making the total available assets $1,025,598.24. 

—Dr. John Mott, of Fonda, N. Y., at the time of his death, was the 

mer of a $1400 policy in a New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company. The 
= tence of the policy seems to have been unknown to his executors, and his widow 
“ coaihelily surprised when a short time ago she received a communication in- 
g her that the payment was awaiting her claim. 
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_Notwithstanding the heavy insurance losses this year, there has 
been scarcely any stiffening up in rates. Anybody can insure anything at almost 
any price. Some of the old companies, heretofore deemed exceedingly conserva 
tive, are offering to write policies at exceedingly low rates, and offer premiums to 
brokers to bring them business on almost any terms. 

—The National Association of Chief Engineers of Fire Departments 
will hold its next annual convention in Washington in September. It is proposed 
to have competitive tests of steam fire engines and fire hose under the super- 
yision of the chiefs. ‘This association is doing great good in the way of instructing 
firemen as to the best methods of extinguishing fires. 


—Granger Smith, an active local agent at Chicago, congratulates him- 
self that he was one of a few who did not “‘ bite’’ at the delusive bait recently held 
out at the Palmer House, by a Secretary of a company seeking to enter the field at 
Chicago, whose name it will be unnecessary to give, asit, or at least the company’s 
is a household word, dear to every true American heart. 

—The assignee ot the defunct Great Western Insurance Company, 
of Chicago, reports the following receipts for the last quarter: Cash on hand De- 
cember 18, 1878, $24,534.24 ; collections since, $575.00; total, $25,109.24; paid 
on account of dividends, $18,837.96; assignee’s fees, $942.20; clerk’s fees, $305; 
other expenses, $54.57; total, $20,139.73; balance on hand, $4,969.51. 

—If any of our readers desire to keep THE SPECTATOR conveniently 
filed for reference in a neat, quick, durable and simple binder, we would recom. 
mend the Emerson Binder, which gives entire satisfaction wherever used. It is also 
equally well adapted for filing any periodical, pamphlet, newspaper or sheet music. 
The address of the manufacturers may be found in our advertising columns. 

—Samuel S. Moon, who has been a summer réSident at Long Branch 
for thirty years, died on April 30, at his home in Philadelphia immediately after his 
return from Hot Springs, Arkansas. He was for many years associated with Colo- 
nel Thomas A. Scott in railroad affairs. Abont the year 1801 he established Zhe 
American Exchange and Review, a journal devoted exclusively to insurance in- 
terests, 

—There is considerable anxiety manifested in different cities to know 
who are to be the fortunate ones to receive the appointments as agents for the Nor- 
wich Union. No agents have been appointed as yet, but during the present month 
selections will be made for such cities as it is deemed advisable to do business in. 
The resident managers will ‘‘ make haste slowly"’ in establishing their business 













connections 


—Chambers’s Journal says, that during our recent “ unpleasantness,”’ 
a Confederate officer was ‘‘marked down" by a Northerner's rifle, and was only 
saved by an officer commanding a platoon, who recognized in the foe a client of 
the insurance office of which he was secretary, and exclaimed, striking up the 
leveled weapon, ‘‘Don't shoot, we've got a policy on him; which is old, but 
characteristic 


—The National Board of Underwriters, at their recent meeting, 
ailed to recognize in any manner the great service rendered the insurance interest 
by Fire Marshal Sheldon of New York, in breaking up the East side gang of ‘‘fire 
bugs.” No one has so persistently hunted down incendiaries as Mr. Sheldon, and 
the National Board was derelict in its duty in not taking notice of his successful 
efforts to punish this worst class of criminals. 


—The Rogers Manufacturing Company, of Paterson, N. J., kept for 
twenty years tacked up in its office a card on which were the ominous words, ‘‘No 
insurance wanted.'" By these means the company relieved itself from the annoy- 
ance of importunate agents, and saved $125,000 in premiums. But not long ago 
the works burned down, involving a loss to the company of $350,000; and now the 
agent who ‘needn't apply” says, ‘‘I told you so.” 





—Three weeks ago, stock cf the Sun Fire Insurance Company, oi 
Philadelphia, sold for fifty cents on the dollar. The capital was reduced from 
$200,000 to $150,000, of 15,000 shares, at $10 per share. This reduced stock sold 
the next week for $4.75 per share. Last week after being advertised for several 
days, no bid could be had, which tends to show that the Sun is under very poor 
management, and should at once retire from business. 


—THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, of New York, the American pub- 
lishers of The Insurance Cyclopedia,” by Cornelius Walford, have resumed the 
delivery of the same in this country. This invaluable work is issued in parts, the 
23rd and 24th parts being now ready for delivery. These two parts constitute the 
third and fourth parts of Vol. 3, the first two volumes being already completed and 











bound. This important work is already well known among underwriters in this 
country, among whom it has already become a trusted book of reference and 
authority. The price of the work in monthly parts is $1 each ; the delivery of the 
parts will follow regularly hereafter at the rate of two each month. Orders for 
either parts or bound volumes may be sent to THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, No. 16 
Dey street, New York, or No. 159 La Salle street, Chicago. 


—A. Foster Elliott, resident secretary in New Orleans, of the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe Insurance Company, fell dead of heart disease in 
the street of that city on the tenth of last month. Mr. Elliott was fifty-four years 
of age, and had been connected with the Liverpool and London and Globe, as its 
agent at New Orleans, sicce 1864. He was a courteous warm-hearted gentleman, 
whose integrity and professional skill were never questioned. 


-—Mr. William Vocke, assignee of the defunct Germania Insurance 
Company, has been called upon for an accounting. Several of the creditors 
allege that there is a discrepancy of over $80,000 in his accounts; that his charge 
of $16,546 for services as assignee is excessive; and that he has charged for rent, 
clerk hire, etc., when he was at no cost for either. The petitioners ask the court to 
compel an accounting. Mr. Vocke alleges that his accounts are all right. 


—The Scottish Banking and Insurance Magazine says it is reported 
that the Canadian Government proposes to assume the business of life assurance. 
‘* Two objects would thus be obtained. Money now sent to England and the 
United States would be retained in the country, and insurers would enjoy Govern- 
ment security. The experience of the mother country has not been so satisfactory 
in this respect as to lead to much hope that this Protection idea will be successfully 
carried out.” 


—He is new to his business, and has only just started underwriting ; 
but he makes up for inexperience by caution. He will never accept a risk until he 
has subjected the broker to a rigid cross-examination ; and when he was offered 
the other day a ‘‘ line" on coolies at a high premium, he didn’t snatch the offer— 
not he! He looked that broker straight in the face, and with an expression of 
shrewdness that could not be imposed upon, he asked, ‘‘ Are they packed in tin ?"” 
—The Review, London. 


—Since 1873 the cash capital of Connecticut companies has in- 
creased from $6,781,000 to $8,201,000; gross assets from $13,560,127 to $17,654,916 . 
During the same period there has been a decrease in the income, expenditures, 
premium receipts and losses paid, but the number of risks in force has been 
increased. The premium receipts for 1873 amounted to $10,225,078, but for 1878 
the aggregate was $6,623,179. The losses paid in 1873 aggregated $6,160,211, but 
last year only $3,434,171. 

—The accounts of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Com- 
pany for the past year show a profit on the fire department of £237,048, out of 
which it has been resolved to recommend a dividend of 35s. per share, a bonus of 
5s. per share, and a further bonus of £100,000 to be applied as an addition to the 
paid up capital. The new life premiums for the past year amounted to £33,023, 
insuring £1,034,651, and in the annuity department 55 bonds were issued, for which 
the company received £28,892. 


—Suit has been brought in the United States Circuit Court, in 
Chicago, by George F. Harding, against a number of persons to foreclose nine 
trust deed given in 1878, to the defunct Globe Insurance Company, by George K 
Clark and wife, and now in possession of the plaintiff. Both Clark and the com- 
pany are bankrupt, but the trustees refuse to foreclose the trust deeds. _ The plain- 
tiff accordingly asks that the court order a foreclosure. Harding has also brought 
suit upon other notes which he had purchased from the company. 


—At a special meeting of the Jersey City Insurance Company, held 
at the main office in Jersey City, Dr. N. Foote was elected president of the 
company in place of Jesse Paulmier, deceased, and Henry C. Pearson was chosen 
Secretary. The President states that the company has been in existence twenty - 
three years, and during that time has never paid less than ten per cent dividend 
in any one year, the average being fifteen per cent and that the company has 
never had but two law-suits, and all its liabilities have been promptly paid 


—The Norwich Union Insurance Society, of England, will com- 
mence to do business in this country early this month. Messrs. Frame and Hare, 
who have been appointed resident managers, have taken offices at No. 61 Wall 
street, exclusively tor the transaction of Norwich Union business. The company 
has been so long and favorably known by reputation that it is already eagerly 
sought by many persons having large lines of insurance to place. Entering the 
country as it does under highly favorable auspices, the company cannot fail of 
commanding public confidence. 


—Alexander Cohen, a well-known insurance agent of Milwaukee, has 
disappeared to escape punishment, as it is supposed, for numerous forgeries com- 
mitted at intervals during the Jast three years. Since his disappearance $12,000 
worth of forged paper has been discovered, Those whose names are forged are 
Messrs. Zellener and Bonns, both brothers-in-law of Cohen. Cohen was agent for 
the following insurance companies: British America Assurance, of Toronto ; 
Firemen of Newark, N. J., Germania, of New York; Glen's Falls; Lancashire, 
of Manchester, England ; Merchants, of Newark, N. J. It is estimated that he 
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took with him between $80co and $10,000 in cash. Rewards have been offered 
for his apprehension, and photographs of him have been sent to the police of all 
the leading cities, The police of Milwaukee think that he has fled to Australia 
were he formerly resided. He was about fifty-four years of age, married, and 
leaves behind him a family of four children. In letters left by him he declared his 
intention of committing suicide, but it is not believed that he did so. 


—The Minneapolis flour-mills explosion has furnished ground for 
considerable litigation. Ex-Governor C. C. Washburn, owner of the largest 
mill destroyed, has brought suit against the Western Insurance Company, of 
Cincinnati, in the United States Court, and eminent counsel are employed on both 
sides. The casc is on trial at this writing. It is said that of one hundred and two 
Companies holding policies on the mills, all but fifteen have paid up; but this is 
denied again, and it is said that false reports have been in circulation for the pur- 
rose of influencing those Companies that have not paid. 


—-Lucius B. Warner and others have made application in the United 
States District Court, at Philadelphia, to have a receiver appointed to take charge 
of the assets of the Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Insurance Company of Pottsville. 
The plaintiff alleged that there had been gross mismanagement by the officers of 
the company. The defendants, on the other hand, claimed that an assignment of 
the property of the company, under the State laws, had been made, and that the 
assignee was about to enterintosecurity. Judge Butler, before whom the case was 
tried, decided to hold the matter over until the bond was given, before deciding in 
the matter 

—Mr. Frederick A. Freeman, late Vice-President ot the Globe Life, 
can derive little consolation from the judicial rebuffs he has encountered in his 
efforts to secure his release trom custody. Every court to which he has applied 
has condemned the transaction in which he is alleged to have been a prominent 
actor. Even the judge who consented to reduce his bail from $300,000 to $150,000, 
accompanied his decision with remarks far from complimentary. The indications 
are that the affairs of the Widows and Orphans, and the Guardian Mutual will be 
thoroughly ventilated, before the proceedings implicating Mr. Freeman are 
disrosed of. 

—Mr. E. G. Anderson, ot the firm of Anderson & Stanton, will sail 
for Europe during the coming month, fora vacation. This firm was established 
in 1866, as insurance brokers, in Cedar street. They subsequently removed to the 
Equitable building, and latterly have had their offices at 150 Broadway. They 
now have a business in placing insurance equal to $25,000,000 a year. They are 
general agents for the Fire Association, of Philadelphia, and city agents for the 
Newark Fire. Both members of the firm are gentlemen of energy, thorough 
business qualifications and sterling integrity, deserving of the success that has 
attended them. 


—We know that a certain prominent fire underwriter in Chicago, 
member of the non-Board fraternity has looked up the figures and facts 
regarding the article published in last month's SPECTATOR, on “‘ The Insur- 
ance Business in Chicago,’’ which we received, as is evident, from a ‘‘ Board 
member,” and while we are not prepared to say that the article referred to is not 
correct, still we are certain our readers would be glad to know how the positions 
assumed look from a non-Board standpoint. We trust he will send it to us for 
publication, as he well knows our columns are always open for a full and free dis- 
cussion of all questions, from all standpoints. 


—The Royal Canadian Insurance Company has filed a bill against 
its former agent, John Naghten, of Chicago, charging that he was behind $25,000 
in his accounts, and asking for asettlement. It states that in May, 1877, William 
Richardson and John Naghten, who had been its agents, surrendered their agency, 
and Naghten alone was soon after appointed sole agent for Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas and Indiana. He was to receive 
twenty per cent on the fire, and ten per cent on the marine, business as commissions, 
besides a certain proportion of the profits, and was to give a bond in the sum of 
$10 000 for the faithful performance of his duties. Mr. Naghten denies any indebt- 
ness to the Company. 


—On April 15 Justice Westbrook issued an order directing the dis- 
tribution among the policy holders of the securities deposited by the North Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company with the Insurance Superintendent, as soon as the 
same are converted into money ; also, that it be referred to William McDermott, of 
New York, to learn who are entitled to share in the distribution, and other matters 
in connection therewith ; also, that James H. Frothingham be appointed an Actu- 
ary to assist the referee in ascertaining the value of each policy. If there be a 
surplus over what is needed forthe distribution, the residue shall be paid to the 
Superintendent, and if there be a deficiency, then the Superintendent shall make 
a pro-rata distribution. 


—The report of the Treasurer of the Railroad Passenger Conduct- 
ors’ Life Insurance Company shows that the receipts for year ending February 28, 
1879, were $21,644.76, of which sum there was expended $1930.54 as necessary 
running expenses, and on deaths $17,258, making a total disbursement of 
$19,188.54, leaving a balance in the treasury of $2,108.22. The number of members 
in good standing in the first series is 816; in second, 342; total, 1158. As one of 





—————, 


the subjects to be discussed at the meeting in Philadelphia, May 28, isa Proposit 
to empower the Board of Directors to make assessments in advance of the death 
of members. There is an indication that assessments are not paid as cheerfully or 
as promptly as desired. 


—The United Firemen’s Insurance Company of Philadelphia, which 
has recently been admitted to do business in the State of New York, was in, a 
ated in 1871, with a capital of $100,000, and which was increased during the past 
year to $200,000. Its accumulations now amount to over $600,000. At a recent 
sale its stock was sold for $2.30 per share, or one hundred and thirty per cent above 
the par value, showing the indemnity which the Company offers to its policyholders, 
Messrs. Weed & Kennedy, agents of the Boston Underwriters, an association 
composed of the Washington, Neptune, Shoe and Leather, and Eliot Insurance 
Companies, have been appointed to represent the United Firemens for New York 
and vicinity, with office at 165 Broadway. 

—Mr. R. J. Scowden, City Engineer of Louisville, Ky., has devised 
or furnishing water for fire purposes. A cistern of 300 barrels 
capacity has ten feet inner diameter, and about seventeen feet long, constructed 
longitudinally with and on the side of the street. The cistern has two openings, 
one at each end, for the reception of fire engine suction pipes. At a recent trial 
of the cistern in Louisville, six fire steamers were collected over it at one time, 
and worked at their full capacity. A cistern forty feet long, ten feet in diameter 
with sufficient water, would furnish pumping facilities for twelve fire steamers, 
The merits of the new cistern consist in its simplicity and superior strength, while 
its small, transverse dimensions (only twelve feet two inches) ‘permits it to be located 
out of the way of street-car tracks, sewer mains, and gas and water pipes. 


a new cistern 





The attention of companies desiring agents, and of agents desiring companies, 
especially directed to this column, which affords the most conspicuous space foradoer- 
The regular 


charge for an advertisemenfin this column is $3.00, each insertion, for every § lines, 


tising in this paper, and comes constantly under the eye of the reader. 


GENTS WHO CONTROL INSURANCE UPON 
first-class private residences and farm property should avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of the Agricultural Insurance Company, New York. It is the oldest, largest and most 
popular Company of this kind. A. H. DARROW, General Agent, 
Western Department, 544 W. Madison st., Chicago, 


O FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
We possess unsurpassed facilities for placing large lines on ordinary risks and special 
hazards, at favorable rates, in our best City and Agency Companies, and will make liberal 
arrangements as to commissions with prompt-paying and square-dealing Agents who may 
References exchanged. Address 
WEED & KENNEDY, 16s Broadway, N. Y. 


control surplus lines. 


ANTED, BY THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
as District Agents, energetic, reli- 
Address, with 


Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
able men, who can and will personally secure applications for insurance. 


reference and experience (if any), the COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn. 





PECIAL NOTICE TO THE READERS 
OF THE MARCH NUMBER OF THE SPECTATOR: 

Upon page 190 will be found the STATEMENT of the HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. Experienced Agents 
will readily see that the Home now offers great inducements to new 
insurers, The Home, through its Superintendent, Mr. E. H. Kellogg, are 
prepared to offer to good honest Agents territory, with such inducements, 
under a contract direct from the President, as will enable them to get the 
best returns from their labors, 

I have been with the Home since its organization. 

The Company has recently adopted plans by which an Agent who isa 
good canvasser can make more money than with any other Company. 
Any Agent in any part of the Country who wishes information as to 
territory, compensation and the plans of the Company, will please address 
me and I will issue to them a circular letter and documents which will fully 
set forth recently adopted plans for increasing our Agency force. 

E. H. KELLOGG, Superintendent. 


—_— 


c& The Insurance Cyclopcoedia. 
By Corne.ivs Watrorp, F. S. S.. F. 1. A., author of the “ Insurance Guide 
and Hand Book,” issued in parts, about forty parts completing the series. 
Price, $1 per part. 
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a THE table given’ below, compiled from official sources, 
receipts in the several localities named. 





FIRE INSU! 


shows the amount of business transacted in nineteen different Stat 
In our next issue we hope to be able to complete the record, and to give returns from 
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Connecticut. 


DELAWARE. 
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Iowa, 


Kansas, 
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Weceived. 


Losses 
Paid. 
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Received. 
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American, Baltimore 
American Central, St. Louis. 
American, Chi 
American, Phi 
American Exchange, 
American, —s 
Amity, New York teal 
Anthracite, Philadelphia .. awed 
Armenia, Pittsbur; 
Artisans, Pittsburgh. 
Asso. Firemens, Baltimore _- 
Atlantic, Brooklyn.......... 
Atlantic F. & M. nshdones 
Aurora F, & M., Cincinnati. 



















Baltimore Equitable, Bal -... 
Baitimore, Baltimore-..-...-.- 
Ben Franklin Allegheny -... 
oven amg Pittsburgh. 
Boatmans, F , Pitts! 
Boylston Mutual, Boston 
Buffalo, Bufialo 
Buffalo Comes. — 
Burlington, B 
California, Sa 
Capital City, 
Cash, Pitts urgh 
Cedar Rages, Ced. , Bap., la. | 
Citizens, New York 
City, Pittsburgh 
Citizens, St. Lou 
Citizens, Cincinnati 
Citizens, Pittsburgh 
City, Providence ---.-. 
Ciay, F. and M., Newport. ..| 
Clinton, New York... 
Columbia, New York. 
Commerce, Albany-..-..---- 
Commercial, Cincinnati 
Commercial, New York. 
Commercial, San Francise: 
Commonweal'h, Boston 
Cooper, Dayton. .....-..---- } 
Concordia, Milwaukee 3 
Connecticut, Hartford -- 
Continental, New York. 
Delaware, Wilmington. | 
Delaware Mut. Safety, Phila 
Detroit F. & M., Detroit. 
Dwelling House, * Boston. - 
Ragle, Cincinnati Smee 
Eee "Boston....... 
Enterprise F. & M. Cincinnati 
Enterprise, Pittsburgh 
Equitable, Baltimore... 
Equitable F. & M. Providence 
Equitable, Nashville.......- 
Eureka F. and M., Cincinnati 
Exchange, New York 
Fairfield, South Norwalk 
Fame, Philadelphia... 
Faneuil Hall, Boston 
























Farmers, Cedar "Rapids, Iowa. 
Farmers, Cincinnati... -- 
Farmers, Howard, O 
eens Home, Jelloway, 0. 
rragut, New York 
Fe wren Allegheny. 
Fidelity, Cincinnat 
Firemans, Boston-. 
Firemans Fund,San Francisco 
Firemans Trust, Brooklyn. -. 
Firemens, Baltimore 
Firemens, Chicago 
Firemens, Dayton-.. 
Firemens, Newark 
Firemens, Cincinnati 
Firemens. New York ...... 
Fire Assoc ation, Harrisburg 
Fire Ins. Co. of "Philadelphia 
First National, Worcester- _- 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 
Fitchburg Mut., Fitch’g Mass 
Forest City, Rockford, Ill. ... 
Franklin, 
Franklin, Philadelphia 
Franklin, Columbus 
German, Baltimore--......... 
German American, New York 
German American, Pittsburgh 
ag my Freeport, Ill_...... 
r. Ins. & S. , Quiney, Ill. 
German, Phiiadel phia 
German, Pittsbur 
German, Peoria, il 
German, Wheeling. 
Germania, Elizabeth, 
Germania, Newark... 
Germania, New York. 
Germania F. & M., Cin 
Germantown, D. T.& L., Ph 
Girard F. & M., Philadelphia 
Gloucester, Gloucester, ass. 
, Cincinnati ae 


. New York 
Greene Richasond Setleadeae 
Guardian, New York-.-. 
Hawkeye, Des Moines 
Hanover, New York .....-.- 
Hartford, Hartford... 
Hekla, Madison... 
Hoffman, New York......... 
Holyoke Mutual, Salem, Mass 
Home, Baltimore... 
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79,078 16,949 24,854 22,319 18,154 93.911 36,267 | 117,604 69,881 | ---- 
es ee se --+e-- 35,188 19,128 eoeese —, -eeeee sos 
oes a) eens ee ofan t= > see Cn on Cl) enh tes) saan “© F saa. 3a 




























































irst National, Worcester... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 
Fitchburg Mut., Fitch’g Mass 
Forest Ci " Rockford, ll aR 
Franklin, 

Franklin, Philadelp' 
Frankiin, Columbus ..... ...- 
German, Baltimore... 
German American, New York 
German aa. Pittsburgh 
German, ro 5 Be 
Ger. Ins. & S. uincy, Ill. 
German, Phiiadeip Meduosss. 


German, P. 

German, Wheeling. 
Germania, Elizabet 
Germania, Newark... 


Germantown, D. T aL Ph 
Girard F. & M., Philadelp iphia 
Gloucester, Gloucester, 
Globe, Cincinnati -.... -- 





Hoffman, New York-....-.-- 
Holyoke Mutual, Salem, Mass 
Home, Baltimore. 

Home, New York 

Home, Columbus ----....-..- 
Home, Newark.........----.- 
Howard, Baltimore. .-.......- 
Howard, New York........-. 
Hudson, Jersey City.......- 
Humboidt, py A de ecideians 
Ins. Co. of North Am., Phila. 
Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila. 
Irving, New York......-.... 
Jefferson, St. Louis-. 










4) see 
Lancaster, Lancaster, Pa- 
Lumbermens, Philadelphia... 
Lycoming, ~~ 4 ct ks SEES 
Lenox, New York._......... 
Lorillard, New York-_--......- 






Madison, 
Manhattan, New York 
Manayunk, Philadelphia -. ane 
Miam1 Valley, Cincinnati-.--. 
Maimi Valley, Dayton .....- 
Manufac’rs & Merch’s, Pitts’h 
Mechanics Mutual Hoston.- 
Mechanics, Philadelphia aR 
Merchants & Manufac., Cin... 
Merch’ts & Farm’s, Worcester 
Monongahela, Pittsburgh . -_- 
Mechanics, New York... 
Manufacturers, Newark. -.- 
Bente, : Ut. Side encantss 
= nome og F. ne M., 

land, Baltimore. 
ue anics & Traders, 
Mercantile, Cleveland. 
Mercantile, New York.-.....- 
Mercantile Marine, Boston-. 
Merchants Mut., Baltimore. 
Mercantile Mutual, N. Y.... 
Merchants, New York. 
Merchants, Newark... 
Merchants Prope .Richm d 





rchants, St. 
Millville Mut., ; 
Meriden, M iden. ...... 
Michigan State, Adrian 
ie Mech’ics M., Mil. 


National, New York. 
National, Baltimore -.. 
Newark Fire, Newark. 
Neptune F. & M., Bosto: a 
Newark City, Newark......- 
New Hampshire, Manchester 
New York Bo owery, New York 
New York & Boston, N.Y... 
New York City, New Mtg na 
N.Y.C., Union Springs, N 
lle Orleans 1 oo Ass., N. o: 





Norwalk, Norwalk .......... 
Northern, Watertown........ 
Northwestern Nat., Milwauk. 


rd. 
Orient Mutual, New York .-- 
Pacific Fire, New York... 
Pacific Moteel. New York... 
ic, St 


Pennsylvania, P rah 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia -. 
Peabody, Baltimore -....-...- 
Peoples, Middletown, Conn- 
Peoples, Newark ......------ 


Prescott, Boston.......-- 
Providence-Washington, Prov 
Mutual, Mass 








ire Ins. Co. of "Philadelphea 








































































64, 823 | 























42,863 




















17,426 
21,738 


























51943 








None. 











tf, 373 























35437 


24,118 | 






































291396 | 











11,792 | 





2,287 | 























4458 | 
1,976 | 















































27,185 














17,253 
18,246 


12,758 
25,481 


141,987 
82,743 


79 
25,546 


21,795 

28,701 

12,849 

55315 
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oseph'F. & M., St, J 

t. . . e Joe 
st, Nicholas, New Yo 

St. Paul F. & M., 


s 
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g 
State Inv., San F: 
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Teutonia, Phi 
Toledo F. & M., Toledo ..... 
Traders, Chi 
Trad 


Underwriters Agency-....-..- | 


Union, Cincinnati.........-- 
Union, Pittsburgh ----..-.-- 
Union, Philadelphia......... 
Union, Buffalo .......------- 
Union F, & M., Galveston... 
Union, Francisco -...... 
United Firemens,Philadelphia 

















31,278 
25275 


























United German, Baltimore... 
Virginia es — 
Virginia me, Richmond. . 
Virginia State, Richmond... 
Washington, Cincinnati --..- 
Washington F. & M., Boston. 
Watertown, Watertown-....-. 
Westchester, New Rochelle-- 
Western, Cincinnati--....-...- 
Western, Pittsburgh......... 
WilliamsburghCity, Brooklyn 
Berlin-Cologne, Berlin... ...- 
British America, Toronto-... 
Commercial Union, London. - 
Guardian, London-.---..---- 63.442 2,651 45405 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg.) 111,944 18,234 2,935 
Hamburg-Madgeburg, Ham’g} 64,104 POET” \cncnad 
Helvetian Swiss F:, Switz --- 38,638 O800) wcccns 
Imperial, London....... — 59,316 9,494] $6,527 
La Caisse Générale, Paris. -.- 47,110 4250 4,852 
La Confiance, Paris ......-.-.- 2,022 es 
Lancashire, Manchester -..-. 43,087 1,689 16,032 
Liverp’!] & Lon. & Globe, Liv.| 239,589 93,758 27,015 
London Assurance, London... 56, 6,553 10,983 
National, Dunedin, N. Z-.-. 8,328 Caer) éctces 
Northern Assurance, London’ = 59,316 12,567 a 
New Second. Aiea E.| Were| giste| \.---- 
N. British & Mercan’le, Lon.) 96,197 18,637 35,668 
North German, Hamburg....| 43,163 9,807 1,553 
Norwich Union, Norwich. 59,838 oe ee 
ne ndon...-----------| $9,316 9,494 38,781 

oyal, Liverpool ....-.-..-.--- |  §9,888 14,171 20,299 
Royal Canadian, Montreal...| 67,517 | 27,794 71496 
Scottish Commercial, Glasgow _—_26,807 35751 8,463 
So. Brit., Auckland N. Z-_..- 44,954 eees | scasee 
Standard, Dunedin, N. Z--. 13,761 SL |: Zanace 
Svea, Ot enbutg, Sweden... 43,163 SS ee 
Transatlantic, Hamburg. ..-- 71 6,245 34580 
Western, Toronto -........-- 32,726 12,209 35513 

Le REE Ss RSMeans (ie. 0 
| 
Totals ..........-----.-. |$3,661,475 $1,099,879 $1,294,336 














1999 
None. | 


10,027 
1,414 
2,324 
4,270 
























125,824 
97,953 











10,537 
415475 
345710 





551921 
495747 


8,449 


55315 





15,560 


4,015 


41,978 





65,047 
43,041 
39,473 





“| 10,759 4,468 
= 51,160 


| 








8.845 


| 








19,404 | 
20,269 
5337 


11,593 
16,807 





579° 


19,115 
18875 








2,862 





| Ogee | 
|$4,081 684 $1,466,689 


basses $547,304 











$367,310 











* See Underwriters Agency. 


not shown. 


+ The laws of this State do not require the insurance companies to report their losses. 
¢ It has been impossible to procure the losses of the companies in Delaware, owing to the fact that they are so small at all times that no notice is faken of them by the agencies established in that State. 


¢ Including the business of th 





























45,384 
43,879 | 


“5178 | 
8,954 | 
8,162 | 
3,226 | 


27,866 
3,098 | 


9.480 


II,QI1 
1,114 
11,621 





| + 








38,983 

6,061 
19,414 
19,259 
21,147 


9,045 
21,752 








$ - 











225149 | 
15372 | 


937 








ae 
1,116 
70,285 | 











231 6,158 
| 7.149 145275 
eal - 2a ca ee aaa 
244 498| None 
er PS acces in ae 
13,494 | 8,428 2,260 
3,858 13,261 10,133 
3,678 | 7,722 6,404 
seceee | inawen ee 
$9,622} $6,783 ¢ 9,826 
------ | 1360 
76,850] 8,852] 10,550 
18,329 | 15.913 | 12,370 
6,386 3,979 2,695 
2 ae a 
28,479 | 19,016| 22,021 
40 3,093 | 15 
Se ae eee i) Seeebed 
6,689 5:779| 9592 
8,032 7,666 | 19987 
«wats 45836 11,380 
11,504 14,745 | 11,177 
ee) loc eee 
10,259 4.815 7,462 





‘Northern Assurance Company. 


Spree td ee ee 
$72,112 |$1,120,804) $416,968 $1,730,126) $899,327 | $882,121 | $820,801 | $1,975, 
' 









a See Imperial, of London 
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SP el ee anon | 3618 sge| somle| fomt| gom| som wz) zl we) ig) oo ee es ee. 
perk | 53 iBe4 4,405 | =< ~ og oe neeay wereee eroees | = 154 1pes 
3873}  74184| —3,344| 688 | None. | 2.532 | ee sd te i SC cand fk ae eee oe “ sa] oe 
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132,170| 47,967| 82,743 | 54,920 | 2,949! 10,424 
cepie | soesea 7 4,2 - 
ee 25,540 3,938 
2,915 302 3538 4,662 
30527 1,961 7:77° 11,058 42,820) 29,273 
ecco lhl eecese | cocess | jweeeeee 5 eeeeee | cececes 
er ee ie, eos. | eccte' | caaveu | coeeen | ncccee |  ----e- 21,795 es ene 
orceee = cowsse 28,701 16,296 ooesee wae 
ee ee cede lcnesse | “ence asence || coccce 12,849 7,606 2,819 533 
a ee ee ne ee eens ee a ee 59315 5,087 were o-+--- 
3,830 3,969 31393 1,829 44300 1,216) = _14531 
rn ee ne ~~ esenf cocese | cccese | coccce 508 None. 
5.453 5.591 1,511 10,360 6,060 1,232 50 
omnee= 4) $1420 14,186 3,901 ccocce | onense 
"550 “6,418 978 16,589 22,748 70,462 | 1024434 | 
ore--- eoeese coceee 4854 2,087 o----- one--- 
Se Sg Oe lee ee eee ee) ees =— 6,455 6,33: 30484 25 
1,131 3.341 1,031 11,455 10,025 | wwwen- | neene 
8,789 717) 50139 | 13,062 | 6,823 | 34175 | 2,680 
Pe? oe ee) rns es ee <2 eens Me 45179 6,774 35275 124 
ic Cane cesmees E cccoce | seoeen | weeocen | eoeses | cuccce ft coceee 38,275 17,238 eoreee eoecee 
21,945 30,338 11,143 | 46,290 36,362 11,396 | 31049 
one. | 2,790 57 35123 5.129 1,630 16 
senses 75359 2,054 91334 | 15.938 3,082 1,850 
5 | 3.581 14143 71095 13,658 1,352 1,481 
"2,782 None. “3,609 43 2,432 593 
13,998 4,469 | 28,830 33,872 1,064 1,234 
a2 ee Dees BO weesse | dscnenl seccee I seenen]l sence 1,606 es ee 
Soauas caieinaa corse 25,288 21,095 oe 
eecewe | cousen | ccecee |] ccocce | coewre | ccceen | conces | cscs so eo-s-- 18,338 3:773 sone 
wn---- 42,492 6,879] -.---- ------ ------ 
are pee Rirery, ane. “QRS ec 
ee er o--- o--20- oo woeeee 45;:797 | 301206 ~ -....- ooeee- eeerss | se---- 
8,701 7,045 2,038 1,201 SS jj ae | 5,716 SMEG cccoss | cones 1,088 None. 
2 5,559 59878 | ------ | -20- ©] sesces None. 12,945 22,075 1,102 None. 
pices! ‘seeugel . eveces } ee | | es ee) Beate, 893 334 
o----- 31369 | 994 cccece << ee 2,265 1,923 ooeeee o----- 
Sot Mate Seay aes pawn, errsney Wperssss Oe. 
eS Os eae a re eeeese Guibas 10,237 2,263 se | oaseee 
1,951 35275 3:700 | ------ ee ae 65,821 30,05 1,14) 4 
wenece | cocece | coense ee ee ee 1,893 | 1,764 356 243 
eoscce 5,020 862 cosene oneee- asene solide wesece eecees ececce 
coeeee 1,892 | CS ee ooe--- wapact eoccee | cece eoeeee esccce 
cosese | cecccs | soeeee — ------ wenn 42,420 18,040 ececee acseee 
eee EL RIOD eemnen Feces Boe "3,562 MARES cea! daemaa 
es eres es oe Mo aeons 2,579 | 31825 wo---- oree-- 
anesest Jcussec|| eseeee | catnce | wernss |: scwene'] <anser§ sence fl sermes 3,041 35149 ecceee ecceee 
oe onenne cosee ecesee o----- 6,311 pease onevece eoeeee coceee 
6,158 5,873 2,020 | ee ee 2,301 4;179 73103 3,083 127 
2,139 7,050 4:929 | ------ | ------ 18,468 559442 38,116 9,824 5,491 
14,275 14,876 4,110 1,260 530 135247 29,139 30,767 4,230 2,226 
wegnes > pcesce | savces:| “ances | -owcucs 5,122 Seeine onanee eoceee cveces 
wee---| ------ ee eo eens eneeee 33,634 8,050 on <2---- 
None 9,643 SPl ccavece | | antees 323 10,574 9,876 1,638 None 
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aperial, of London. 
that State. 


6 In the report furnished us of the premium receipts in Delaware, the amount received ($2,384) by companies marked 4 is given in the aggregate and the receipts of the individual companies are 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








ACTS FOR LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


io is the only state whose laws require the Superintendent of Insurance to examine 
Ee pt Life Companies, am to ascertain the correctness of their last annual 
statement, and that their investments are made according to law, which restricts them to 

ment Bonds, mortgages upon unincumbered real estate worth double the amount 
joaned thereon, exclusive of buildings, and loans upon their own policies not exceeding the 
reserve value thereof. The Ohio reserve standard is four percent. This stringent law for 
the protection of policyholders will aid very much in regaining the confidence of the public 
in life insurance, and will inure greatly to the advantage of Ohio companies. 
The Union Central Life, of Cincinnati, paid less annually for losses and expenses per 
1,000 insured for ten years ending January 1, 1877, than any other purely life company, and 
free oreby been enabled to pay unusually large dividends—exceeding the ratio of most 
other companies. The results thus far upon its Life Rate Endowment plan exceed those 
anticipated. Write for documents showing the plans and advantages of this company. 
Those desiring General Agencies, etc., will do well to address the Union Central. 

Address, stating past record and references, ¥ N. W. HARRIS, 
Secretary Union Central Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, O. 





tw Proofs of Loss. 
A new and improved form, handsomely printed with ornamental title. 
$x per 100; $25 per 1,000, 


O INSURANCE AGENTS AND BROKERS. 
Liberal arrangements as to Commissions will be made with responsible Agents and 
Brokers controlling surplus lines of Fire Insurance. All orders will receive prompt attention. 
Address, 
HENRY E. NITCHIE, 145 Broadway, N. Y. 


Price, 


References given and required. 
EsTABLISHED 1869 


i Fire Surveys; ora Summary of the Prin- 
ciples to be observed in Estimating the Risk of 
Building. 

By E. M. Suaw, Chief of the London Fire Brigade. An invaluable work for 
cents ; per 100, $35. 


Fire Underwriters. Price per single copy. 


ANTED—BY A GENTLEMAN OF EXPERIENCE, 
the State Agency of an Eastern Fire Insurance Company. Is willing to intro- 
Address, P. O. Box 793, 





duce some company not now in Iowa on commission contract. 
Decotah, Iowa. 


O FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Proposals will be received for the renewal on June first, of forty-five thousand dollars 
Insurance, on a brick dwelling, situated in a thriving town near New York. It is one hun- 
dred and ten feet distant from other buildings, and is first-class in every particular. Policy 
wanted for five years at lowest rate. Enclose last statement of Company. Rate must be 
Address, Administrator, No. 316 West Thirty-fourth street, N. Y. 


under 30 cents. 


EF The American Classification of Fire Risks. 
This system of classification is the most simple, effective and convenient of any 
yet presented, less cumbersome, less complicated and more economical than any 
Quarto form, printed in large type, on best quality of paper, and 
substantially bound in cloth, with russia back and corners; good for ten years’ 
classification. Price per copy, $10. 


other plan. 





PROMINENT AGENTS. 





F. BRADY, GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 


e 19 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas. 





OHN W. CHAMBERLIN, 


and Broker, 167 Broadway, New York. 
2” Correspondence solicited. 


INSURANCE AGENT 





D. ALLEN, GENERAL FIRE-ADJUSTING AND 


e Supervising Insurance Agent. Special Agent St. Paul Fire and Marine, Buffalo 
and Standard (N. J.) Insurance Companies. Address, 29 Irving Place, Buffalo, N. Y. 





M. MOORE, GENERAL INSURANCE AGENT, 
e No. 134 La Salle Street, cor. Madison, Chicago, III. 





AW BROTHERS’ INSURANCE AGENCY, No. 59 


West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Geo. W. MontGomery. L. C. TALLMADGE, 


ONTGOMERY & TALLMADGE, INSURANCE, S. 


E. cor. La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. American Ins. Co., Newark ; 
Fireman’s Ins. Co., Newark; Alliance Insurance Co., Boston; U. S. Plate Glass Insur. 
ance Co., of Philadelphia. 


5 D. HAMMOND, AGENT BRITISH AMERICA 
e ASSURANCE CO., of Toronto, Canada. Office, southeast corner of La Salle and 
Monroe Streets, Chicago. 


IGELOW, COIT & PECK, FIRE 


Agency, No. 150 Broadway, New York. 


ISHER BROTHERS, FIRE INSURANCE AGENCY. 


Office, 146 La Salle Street, Chicago. Star Fire Ins. Co., of New York; Farragut 
Fire Ins. Co., New York; Park Fire Ins. Co., of N. Y. 
FRED P. FISHER. FRANCIS P. FISHER. 


G. McCORMICK & CO. B.D.WEST,GENERAL 
e Superintendent. Managers La Caisse Générale, Newark City ; Germania, New- 
ark, N. J. No. 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








INSURANCE 











INSURANCE 
Safeguard Fire Insur- 


ITCHEL, BEMENT & CO., FIRE 


Agents, No. 144 La Salle Street, Chicago. Representing: 
ance Co., of New York; Lenox Insurance Co., of New York. 





REMOVALS. 
MIDDLE DEPARTMENT OF THE 


NITED STATES LIFE INS. CO., 
H. W. BALDWIN, Superintendent, 
HAS REMOVED 


TO THE BOREEL BUILDING. 


EO. W. SCHOONMAKER, INSURANCE AGENT, 


No. 71 Liberty Street, New York. Representing: Shawmut Insurance Company, 
Boston ; Faneuil Hall Insurance Company, Boston. 


AKLEY B. PELLET, NO. 145 LA SALLE STREET, 


_ Chicago, Manager Western Department: Millville Mutual Marine and Fire Ins. Co., 
organized 1867. Hudson Ins. Co., Jersey City, N. J., organized 1842. New York Central 
Ins. Co., Union Springs, N. Y. 


NDERSON & STANTON, GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents, 150 Broadway, N. Y. Correspondence solicited from responsible Agents. 
E. C. ANDERSON. Gro. A. STANTON. 











ee FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


HAS REMOVED TO THE 


BOREEL BUILDING. 


OUIS C. OBORN & CO., SUCCESSORS TO 


Oborn & Clement, 157 Broadway, Fire Insurance Brokers. Country risks a specialty 


HITON & TREDICK, INSURANCE. NO. 165 
pees New York; No. 136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. Insurance 
effected in any locality. 








A CAISSE GENERALE FIRE INS. CoO., 


HAS REMOVED TO 


31 to 35 PINE STREET. 





T. J. Tempve’s Frre Insurance AGENcy, 
HAS ALSO REMOVED TO SAME LOCATION. 
JN: R. BARRETT & CO., BOOK- 


binders, 150 State Street, Chicago. 








Our people are pleased with hae Binders . Your Binders for 
,’ and my “ Ladies’ Repository,’”’ are neat 
and satisfactory, a public convenience and blessing. Terre Haute, Ind. 


H. J. KEELER, Notary Public and Real Estate Agent. 


Tuomas H, Rippie. Witt A. Hamitton. 
J. Irvine Ripptg, Special Agent Phenix Ins. Co. for Ind. and Ky. 


IDDLE & CO., INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE, 


Loan and Collection Agents. Capital represented: over $50,000,000.c0. Special at- 
tention given to Collections. Southeast corner Sixth and Main Streets, Terre Haute, Ind. 


R. HOPKINS, FIRE INSURANCE AGENT, NO. 
e 155 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








HILLIPS & LOWELL, INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 


147 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


B, W. Putiuips. W. A, Lowest, 





OLLINSHEAD & BUCKMAN, NO. 404 WALNUT 
Street, Philadelphia. (Established 1864.) Capital represented, $3,500,000. 








NO. R. TRIPLETT’S INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 
118 North Third Street,'St.'Louis, Mo, 
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W. MANN, LAW OFFICES, NO. 171 BROAD- 


e WAY, Room 24, New York. Particular attention given to Insurance Law. 





NO. C. HALL & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS, GAL- 


VESTON, Texas. Fire Association; British America; Amazon; Citizens; General 
Agents for Texas and Arkansas for Western Assurance Co. 


W. BARRETT, INSURANCE AGENCY, NO. 120 


e LaSalle Street, Chicago. Continental Ins. Co., N. Y.; Merchants Ins, Co., New- 
ark ; Virginia Fire and Marine Ins. Co.; Newark Fire Ins. Co., Newark. Representing Five 
Million Dollars. 


EORGE BAUER, GENERAL AGENT OF THE GER- 


MANIA Life Insurance Co. of New York, for Kentucky, Indiana, and Hamilton 
County, Ohio. Office, Rooms 14 and 15, Johnston's ~ Cincinnati. Good, active 
agents, speaking the English and German languages, wanted. References required. 


W. CALDWELL, 206 LA SALLE STREET, 


e Chicago, cng Western Department Peoples Insurance Company, Newark, 
N. J., and New Hampshire Insurance Company, Manchester, 














J. J. Parmer, Harry B. Patmer. 


B. PALMER & CO., FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS, 


e 78 East Market Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Prompt and careful attention given to 
the adjustment of fire losses in Indiana. 


NSURANCE AGENCY OF GEO. P. TREADWAY & 


CO., Office, No. 123 La Salle Street, Chicago. Lycoming Insurance Co. of Muncy, Pa. 
Farmers Insurance Co. of York, Pa.; Lynchburg Insurance Co. of Lynchburg, Va. 
Gro. P. Treapway. Sam’t T. Cocxey. 


EO. W. NEFF & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents and Brokers, No. 2x W. Third Street, Cincinnati, O. (Established 1865.) 
General Agents Central Department, Western Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada. 


LLEN G. FOWLER, SUPT. WESTERN DEPART- 


MENT Pheenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn. Office 
200 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


RUBB, PAXTON & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


_ Agents and Adjusters, 29 and 31 Circle Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Established 1869. 
Premiums received, $342,000; Losses Paid, $71,000. Special and prompt attention given to 
the adjustment of fire Tooen in the Western States. Best of reference given. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Orders by telegraph promptly attended to. Large lines placed. 

















TRAIGHT & LYMAN, 
No. 150 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


J. TEMPLE, FIRE 
e Office: Western Union Building, N. Y. 


INSURANCE AGENTS, 





INSURANCE AGENT. 





Tuomas GoopMan. Wms. A. Goopman. 


OODMAN’S INSURANCE AGENCY, No. 142 


La Salle Street, Chicago. Representing: Firemans Fund Ins. Co., of Saw Francisco 
-; National Fire Ins. Co., of Baltimore; Newark Fire Ins. Co., of Newark. 


ARBEE & CASTLEMAN, MANAGERS SOUTHERN 


Department, Royal Insurance Company, Office at Louisville, Ky. 


HOMAS S. CHARD, GENERAL AGENT, COR. 
of Lake and La Salle Streets, Chicago, Ill. Firéman’s Fund Ins. Co., of California. 


Pte tat LOEB & CO. (M. S. JUDAH AND ADOLPH 


Loeb) Insurance Agency. No. 210 La Salle Street, Chicago. Representing North 
German Insurance Company, of Hamburg ; Northern of New York. 








Indianapolis. 
LEAVELAND & CO., FIRE INSURANCE. CEN- 


TRAL State Agents for British America Assurance Company, Citizens, Mo. 


ORTH CAROLINA STATE LIFE 


Insurance Co., Rateicu, N.C. 


Fifth Annual Statement, Dec. 31, 1877. 











alata It acdahoabtddidddce vias Ko udcdo0c¥ex cove cadewania 265,665.28 
Liabilities (Re-insurance Reserve, etc. ......... indipwbadeuingdsn dade $ aida 
DSc biRdCis4lhwer sodenvonulnietvidaides pevieeoxssedt edie asics 186,604.14 


F. H. CAMERON, President. 


W. E. ANDERSON, Vice-President. W. H. HICKS, Secretary. 


EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


InsuRANCE Company, No. 39 StaTE STREET, Boston. 
RECUMULATED FOND, JOR. 5, B99. 00000666 vosccvesesvevscavevcs $14,946,725.85 
SURPLUS DISTRIBUTED ANNUALLY, IN CASH, UPON THE CONTRIBU- 
TION PLAN. For terms, etc., address either of the undersigned : 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
DWIGHT FOSTER, Counsel, W. C, WRIGHT, Actuary. 





W. W. MORLAND, M, D., Medical Examiner. 








OMMERCIAL FIRE INSURANCE ¢Co,, 


Or New York. 


Capital paid in in cash........ aD SIREREAC AS KOLAR SORT SS s6eeenbeontll $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ....................4, 140,117.00 
NEE sia ccensa cis edtenawevcesnevisnrcrevcegscceesvocoseesipeeen 170,523.00 


DAVID QUACKINBUSH, Secretary. M. V. B. FOWLER, President, 
Office, No. 157 Broadway. 


EW YORK CITY INSURANCE Co,, 


No. roo Broapway, New Yor«k. 








JOHN W. SIMONSON, Vice-President. RICHARD L. FRANKLIN, President, 


WM. M. RANDALL, Secretary. 


MITY INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 1rr5 Broapway, New York. 








EDWARD MERRITT, President. 


NATHAN HARPER, Secretary. 


UDSON INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Orrice, No. 1 ExcHANGE Prace, Jersey City, N. J. 
(Organized 1842.) 
CRO: 6 isincceceiednedsncie aiareces stars ange nsttiestsasaderebrennsegh $200,000 
Insures against Loss by Fire at the lowest paying rates. 
JOHN H. LYON, Vice-President. JAMES GOPSILL, President. 
JOHN F. JENNE, Secretary. THOMAS M. GOPSILL, Treasurer, 


OFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


No. 130 Broapway, New York. 











Capital paid in in cash ........ sisees oeecccccccecccccescscconscsooses $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance.............-++++++00 87,579.00 
Net surplus........-cccccccccccccccccsccccncccscecscscscsnsvcssseces 78,579.00 








MARCUS F. HODGES, President. 
SAMUEL M. CRAFT, Vice-President. JOHN D. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or Newark, N. J. 


eo 





Organized, March, 1860. Insures Against Fire Only. 


THEODORE HORN, General Agent. 


LATE GLASS INSURANCE. 


No, 130 and 132 Broapway, New York. 
I. W. GREGORY and J.G. BEEMER, - - - 





JAMES M. PATERSON, President. 


** Lloyds,” 





Managers. 


Combined Assets, over $750,000. 





Insurance on Plate Glass against accidental breakage. Unquestionable security. Prompt 
payment of losses. Low rates. Correspondence solicited. 


MERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or PHILADELPHIA. 


Ss. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets. 








GEORGE NUGENT, Vice-President. 
JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN C. SIMS, Actuary. 


. eer EQUITABLE LIFE INS. CO. 





New ORLEANS. 


SAMUEL M. TODD, President. 
JOHN H. PIKE, Vice-President. 


ANDREW PATTON, ad Vice-President. 
WM. HENDERSON, Secretary. 





Policies registered in the office of the Auditor of the State of Louisiana and the Reserve 
deposits with the Treasurer. 


OBILE LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or Mosie, Axa. 








MAURICE McCARTHY, President. 


J. L. MURPHY, Vice-President. H. M. FRIEND, Secretarys 





Good Traveling and Local Agents wanted in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and Texas. 


tye 
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ONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. Incorporated 1850. Charter Perpetual. 





Be be GRU, cnn ccconpeconsqusnséehiabeessepenismaaveumnvrasinte $1,200,000.00 

=, for all liabilities, including re-insurance ...........--.-.-------------- ‘ 221.76 
Net surplus...----------------- --00-0-+--0+ cone anne ene nneen nen ene ners se neens 180,943.55 
Total assets... 22-22. eee ene e cen cence cence ceceewescccecsccecescececess $1,441,165.42 


M. BENNETT, Jr., President. 


CHARLES R. BURT, Secretary. 
J. H. BREWSTER, Ass’t Sec’y. 


GEO. W. ADAMS, Gen. Agent, Chicago, III. 








ENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or PuiLapetpnia. Incorporated in 1847. 





MEIGDs 0+ «ten ictrctnishetriesideitiedectaetitd ball $6,632, 594.00 





ENTIRELY MUTUAL. Dividentls made annually, reducing the payments the second 
year. Policies non-forfeitable after three annual payments. 





SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 








EW HAMPSHIRE FIRE INS. CoO., 
MANCHESTER, N, H. NS Se a ee eee Vice-President. 
pital paid in in cash ......~~------->---------00--n00--eennnn nen eenenneeneeeee $250,000.00 BE, DDE ncn scccentscotdoesscabpetgueudetiteses ound ad Vice-President, 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance .............---------+----- -+ 12949 ~~ HENRY AUSTIE ......... Secret 
LUS «20 - nnnn nnn n nnn nnn nnnnne cnn nnn n nnn sn nn eens eenecnncceeeenesene==-- es 6, aie GE a ee oe tee ‘ 
“4 "T. A. WESTON, Vice-President. Ex-Gov. A A. rae, President. JAS. WEIR MASON ...........--2-----0--2-0-200e 2-00 --2eennenees ones Actuary. 
C. FRENCH, Secretary. c pec nt. . —— 7 . 
OHN & TREDICK, Agents, Nos. 165 and 167 Broadway, New York ; and No, 136 J. W. IREDELL, Supt. of Agencies, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. JAMES H. LANGFORD................... General Agent, No. 161 Broadway, N, Y. 
THE 
TANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OPE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 167 Broapway, New York CR 00 i i ores n kay see esindivenadendesteteenesieepee 000.00 
SERIE - occczessenescaponnenescs aupinemssererneseatiianeaaiaaarantel $150,000.00 | Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance...............+seeeees 50,187.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ........-...-------------------+ Spas | Ol MGB... 00s costa stesvsesesdesvcsustoegubesnsesesseesencesuses 175,010.00 
Net surplus....-.------------0-+ +--0resnnonecnnrcnecnnncnnneneneeennnnensens _15,908.00 Inclusive of $78,000 Special Reserve Fund, deposited under the New York Surplus Law. ~ 
DORE Betts .cccpons cose ceercasvcoscceeguupiiniensiideesionad $200,915.00 


Vice- Poets, W. MERSEREAU, Presidens. 


I. D. COLE, Jr., J. 
. P. BAYARD, Secretary. 





Orrice, No. 62 Liserty Street. 





DRIATIC FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or tHe City or New York, 


Office, No. 187 Broadway. 
Capital paid in in cash. ........sscscccccccescccvcccccsevcccccccecees 000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance...............0+.ee02 43,066.00 
Hat BEGINS. 00 vcccccccccctevevesetcccccecscvessesswecsessecoesecee 6,707.00 


N. G. ROGERS, Secretary. WM. A. SEAVER, President. 


HE FIRE INSURANCE REGISTER, 


and S Ai 


Issued annually. Comprises also a Register for In- 





And Index to the R g of the Principal Fire Insurance Com 


es, Conditi 





panies at the beginning of each Year. 
surance Expirations. Durably mounted and bound in imperishable folding covers, 25 cents 


per copy ; $10 per 100; $60 per 1,000. 





ESTERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or Toronto. INCORPORATED 1851. 


B. HALDAN, Managing Director. HON. J. MCMURRICH, President. 
E. J. KNOWLES, Albany Manager for the State of New York. 


IRVING, FRANK & DUBOIS, No. 47 William St., Managers for the Metropolitan District. 


ESTCHESTER FIRE INS. CoO., 


No. 141 Broapway, N. Y. Crry. 
ABSTRACT FROM STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1879. 








Reserve for unearned premiums .....cccccecccccccccccccconsncosonsceseccseseses -$302,959- 00 

© CPO GR cconcccesccecensneves+sepaneenamiadpeninns -- 54,187.24 
DR PIB ED noc cine cccec cocecesscccecoreccossecssensteeceoeseetacson 300,000.00 
SEE cine tinenececccencencccutecces cenessee -pupenetaetaraniiedabendaatn _175,618.00 


SE UIE caress _soseqgnonseseesecescepiiih 4 eek. seein $832,76: ,765.61 
OHN E. MARSHALL, Vice-President. GEO. R. ‘CRAWFORD, President. 
M. H. BOWNE, Treasurer. JOHN Q. UNDERHILL, Secretary. 


UFFALO INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Organized July, 1874. 


Capital paid in in cash......+-.++++-+seeeeceeeceseecreccccseeeeeucees 000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance. .............0.+eeeees 51,382.00 
Net surplus.........cceecsececcccscccccccsccccescccssessessscesseses 44,636. 


PASCAL P. PRATT, President. 
_ JAMES D. SAWYER, Vice-President. EDWARD B. SMITH, Secretary. 


EKLA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Incorporated 1871. 





Mapison, Wis. 





JOHN A, JOHNSON, President. | HALLE STEENSLAND, Secretary. 





(= Re-insurance Fund held by the State Treasurer in compli- 
ance with the Companies’ Charter. 





& Builders’ Estimates. 


A blank necessary to the correct adjustment of losses on buildings. Three 
kinds; Brick, Frame and Partial Losses $x per dozen; $5 per 100; $25 per 


1,000, 


TERLING FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or Tue City oF New York. 








No. 155 Broadway, New York. 


J. K. VAN RENSSELAER, Secretary. ANDREW L. SOULARD, President. 





EF” The Improved Expiration Register. 


An entirely new, original and most convenient method of giving insurance expi- 
ration, thereby saving a vast amount of time and unnecessary labor. Every 
company, every agent, every broker, should have this valuable system of expira- 
tion registry. Prices; No. 1, $3; No. 2, No. 3, $7. 





ANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Office, tee. 06 Wah Givect. 
STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1879. 


LET AAR aE 5808 Le 1 FI ee $250,000.00 
eserve for re-insurance .................--.---«-- 285.599.00 
Reserve ee unpaid claims 69,450 00 
aan PENGbbeeebébestwes conedcdacestescenecdesbeiielenenbendeeeeee 241,391.00 
eeuterepeneneosccoungnenccenetebiiiiisiiine ane $826,180.00 





ANDREW J. SMITH, President. 





AIRFIELD FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Sourn Norwa.x, Conn. 


Capital paid in in cath... ....ceccccccccseccccvccccccvevccvcescvcvece , 000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance..............0+-sse0+ 83,422.00 
Net surplus........scccccccccccescececccccccencevececanceseseneseces 33,461.00 


H. R. TURNER, Secretary. W. S. HANFORD, President. 


RADESMENS FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


No, 168 Broapway, New York. 








Casts palld teh tn Ottis iss cc0scesscscccnswesunnsiducsacacscsessotes «++ «$$1§0,000.0 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance. ...........+--+ssse008 57,187.00 
Net surplus. ......cccccccccccvcccccccccccccccessessevescvcesessouces 181,302.00 





T. ¥. BROWN, Secretary. a D. B. KEELER, President. 


AFEGUARD FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1879. 
Caste Capital, eeowsnnectsagercqucnnctocamnenteisthamdaktiieebenenbetnties $200,000.00 








Reserve for Re-insurance of Risks now in _ Go.999-69 
“ 17,42! 
Net Surplus - 103,694. 3 

enoccwcccccccenccccccecocensenccns cosssccncsseccce $390,434. gr 


Tora Ass: 
EDWARD E. “PEARCE, Secretary pre tem. JAMES YEREANCE, Presiden 


AMAR INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or New York. Broapway, cor. Joun Street. 








Capital invested in U. S. Bonds.............cccceseccccsccsccccvccess 000,00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance.................s+++ - 82,772.00 
Net SUPER. cdccscccses -cvcveccescceccccuccoesseeetocesosecenseseee 119,822.00 


A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice-President. ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President. 
WM. Xe MACDIARMID, Secretary. 
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THE 


Charter Oak Life Insurance Co. 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. IncorPORATED A, D, 1850, 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Appraised Assets $8,745,662.79 


Total Liabilities 8,142,846.99 


Surplus...... 602,815.80 


ve 


. Bridg 
-_ Wethers eld 


.-Philadelphia 
Baltimore. 


wAlsey STEVENS, Secretary, Hartford. 
. SQUIRE, Asst. aneaenide 


HENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
JANUARY 1, 1879. 
Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities including re-insurance 
Net surplus 731,323.00 

Le 
Total Assets $2,735, 654.00 

The assets of the Phenix are larger than those of any other Brooklyn company, and it con 
tinues to insure against loss or damage by Fire or against Inland and Ocean Marine Losses 
on the most favorable terms. 

OFFICES: 
Nos, 12 and 14 COURT ST., BROOELTE, No. 98 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 
And in the City of New York, 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, BROADWAY, CORNER DEY STREET, 





PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-President. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
EDWARD HASLEHURST, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't 


W. R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


AINT JOSEPH FIRE AND MARINE 


InsuRANCE Company, oF St. JosEPH, Missouri. 





Clncorporated este ) 


Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets 


A. P. GOFF, President and Treasurer. 
J. W. BAILEY, Vice-President. 
J. H. RICE, Secretary. 





IEDMONT AND ARLINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ricxumonp, Va, 





ACCUMULATIONS 





D. J. HARTSOOK 

J. E. EDWARDS 

Deh CeCe OS CER ERC O CE adeseeshectvetesuccsareesevenseere’s Secretary. 
Cs ere er rr ree Assistant Secretary and Cashier. 
ProFr. E. B. SMITH Actuary. 
By Sy EE Sale cas du tc bret tuse ee deeddessecndeeswees Medical Examiner. 
ie i PEIN vc srccccccdevseevedosesvonee Counsel and Legal Adviser. 
H. C. DESHIELDS Supt. Agencies. 
Re Oe MINTED se csctecdorscseeenasoessduvens Gen. Agent Home Office. 





ONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


HartTForpD, Conn, 





ASSETS...... 
INCOME, 1877. 


New and attractive features in Life Insurance, Original with the CONTINENTAL, are 
he GUARANTEED ANNUITY, and the LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT POLICY. 

With the introduction of the LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT and GUARANTEED 
ANNUITY, it is believed that all legitimate wants of the community in the line of life 
contingencies are fairly met, and we respectfully ask the attention of all seeking insurance 
in any form to these spEciaL features. 

JAMES S. PARSONS, President, 
A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President. ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 





—" LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Nos. 320 and 322 Broadway, N. Y. 





W. M. COLE, President. 
D. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary. 


DANIEL AYRES, M. D., LL.D., Medical Director. 





ASSETS, $2,482,398.70. 


WILLIAM DUTCHER, Secretary. 





— MANUFACTURERS INS. CoO., 


No, 742 BROAD STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
(ORGANIZED 1873.) 


JANUARY rst, 1879. 
Cash CAPITAL 


Total Assets 
85,612.30 


17,843.08 


Surplus as to Policyholders 
Net Surplus over Capital Stock, Re-insurance Fund and all Liabilities......... 


D. SMITH WOOD, Secretary. GEORGE WILKINSON, President. 


HE HOMCEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 


InsuRANCE Company, No. 257 Broapway, N. Y. 





E. M. KELLOGG, M. D., President. FRANK B. MAYHEW, Secretary. 


STEWART L. WOODFORD, Counsel. D. P. FACKLER, Actuary. 


Homeeopathists insured at Lower Rates than in any other company. Women insured at 


SAME rates as men. No restriction on residence or occupation. Policyholders voters a 
election of Directors. 


ACTIVE AND RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 





THE 
RAVELERS LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


InsURANCE CoMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


$4,595,445-31 


Cash assets, Jan. 1, 1879 
1,257,108.38 


Surplus, Mass. standard 
Cash benefits paid 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE of the best forms at low cash rates. 
REGISTERED ACCIDENT TICKETS at Local Agency or Railway Stations. 
GENERAL ACCIDENT POLICIES, for the year or month, written by Agents. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 





New York City Office, Tribune Building. 
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CHARTERED 18rr. 


Ps FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
Newark, N, J. 





Copital paid up..+-++0++sseeeeeereeeeeeereeeseeeeeeeeteeeeseeeneneees $250,000 
Reserve for Re-insurance and other Liabilities. .........sssseeseeeseees 123,581 
Net Surplus....-+scecsecccceecseecceecseeeeeeeceeeeeeeerseeeenseeees 366,531 

sek RAMU. 5 nn cc sens eeebbShs GON he on cints lavtiectiaaun’ $740,113 


CEPHAS M. WOODRUFF, President. JOHN J. HENRY, Secretary. 


ANDERSON & STANTON, Agents, 152 Broadway, N. Y. P 





IRGINIA FIRE AND MARINE INS. CO. 


Or RicHMoND. 
INCORPORATED 1832. 


Capital paid up in cash. .....ccccccccscccccccccccsccccccccccosesoeens $250;000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ..............+eeeeee 184,025.00 
SII s n:59 506.0589 s0640095d 02 06s Satneniegesadsebenaiassbinensas 172,905.00 





W. H. McCARTHY, Secretary. W. L. COWARDIN, President. 


Baxer & Kirsy, Agents, No. x Pine Street, New York. 
O. W. Barrett, Agent, No. 120 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Amos T. Newsorp, Agent, No. 228 Walnut{Street, Philadelphia. 


Horus & Snow, Agents, No. 85 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


—_— MUTUAL MARINE & FIRE 





INSURANCE Company, MILLVILLE, N, J. 


FIRE MARINE AND INLAND, 


sheds tp daar edebckeuckomeeutecdienceen $1,454,936.23 


Assets, January 1, 1878.. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY ADJUSTED AND PAID. 


N, STRATTON, F, L. MULFORD, Secretary. 


President. 


TIME-TRIED AND FIRE TESTED. 


HCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. 





Cm iin a hse nndcdccnsdnncdewsedaneesssereesssccedeea $1,000,000.00 
Gia; DE Bi ihe can 0508548 0s shed ee onped cokes cassiceded 2,624,083.00 
Surplus over all liabilities, including re-insurance...,,.............++ 756,530.0 


H, KELLOGG, President. 
D. W. C, SKILTON, Secretary, 


A. W. JILLSON, Vice-President. 
G. A. BURDICK, Assistant Secretary. 





Western Department, Cincinnati, Ohio, H. M. MAGILL, General Agent. 





INCORPORATED 1848. 


NION MARINE AND FIRE INS. CO., 


OF GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
CAI Cis dive vcues cabuccbeusesens 


W. F. BEERS, Secretary. I. DYER, President, 
General Agents: Hutchinson &-Mann, San Francisco; P. F. Peseno & Son, Raleigh, N. 
C.; R. J. Smith, Chicago ; W. H. Markham, St. Louis. 


This Company represents as General Agents for Texas, the Traders Insurance Company, 
of Chicago; the Mobile Fire Dep't Ins. Co. ; and as Local Agents for Galveston, Lancashire 
Insurance Co., of England. Marine risks written in the London Assurance Corporation and 
Ocean Marine Insurance Company. 


Pe Cc. CLARKE, 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 





Nos. 161 & 163 La Salle Street, Chicago. 





LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION—LONDON. 

MANUFACTURERS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY—BOSTON. 
PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY—PHILADELPHIA. 
HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK. 

NEPTUNE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY—BOSTON, 
PEOPLES FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY—TRENTON, N. J. 
BOYLSTON MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY—BOSTON. 

SAFEGUARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY—NEW YORK. 





,IRE SURVEYS; 
OR 

THE PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED IN ESTIMATING 
THE RISK OF BUILDING. 


A SUMMARY OF 





By E. M. Suaw, Chief of the London Fire Brigade. 


An invaluable work for Fire Underwriters. Frice per single copy, 50 cents; per 100, $35. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 
New York and Chicago. 





1849. “OLD AND TRIED.” 


LENS FALLS INSURANCE CO., 


Guens Farts, N. Y. 


1879. 





R. M. LITTLE, - - - - President. 
J. L. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary, G. B. GREENSLET, Assistant-Sec’y. 
. LITTLE, General Agent. 


Twenty- Ninth Annual Statement, January 1, 1879. 


Cash Capi RNa ee LER R SES RE IAL eT Le ed EE es $200,000.00 
Unpaid Losses and all other Claims... -.---..---0cc-c-cqececceececenecncccecace 23,181.89 
Unearned Premiums—N. ¥. Standard ...................c..concoccoocecncccoecccce 262,312.81 
Sree Gir wr RUNNIN eo... ca hohe dente Scaueapamoains 415,782.51 

a $901,277.21 

Organized under the New York SAFETY FUND Law, and has following Funps thereunder : 

Guarantee ee $200,000.00 
Special DOGS PUNE... covdiss cud dddeudedd bebdsddad shattlidestonsdbadebesin 200,000.00 





eee & LANGSDORF, 


Insurance Agency, 
No. 105 North Third Street, - - = - St. Louis, Mo. 


Chamber of Commerce Building. 








Citizens Insurance Company ......ccccccccccccencccccnceeeeceees New York, N. Y. 
Albany Insurance Company ... 000. ccccecccccccceccseeceeeneseneuees Albany, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Insurance Company. ... 0... 2.00 c cee eccencnecneeecees Newark, N. F. 
Farragut Insurance Company... 00.0000 c ccc ccceeceecceeeceeeeseved New York, N. Y. 
Lenox Inserance COMBE 000. weisdesewcve wes cdccssocccscesesees New York. N. Y. 
Germania F. & M. Insurance Company ......cccccccceccccccccsesees Cincinnati, O. 
pt | SOT OLT ETE TTT New York, N. Y. 
PRINGFIELD F. AND M. INS. CO., 
Or SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1879. 

Ce) BO v6 veces vaveosdeworsescossivegesorstseeWl $750,000.00 

CON CAGES 06 5660606 siv0csensndens ob cut cdes 68, 300.55 

ee eT iti te et eee 547,072.42 

PR A a adicwisannecdcictnetbsicth gekiasxu eter’ 16,650.00 $1,382,626.97 
Surplus over all Liabilities. ..........csccseeces cocccccccevevccees $377,993.66 
Surplus as regards Policyholders..............-0-seeeeeeeeeeeenees 1,127,993,66 


DWIGHT R. “SMITH, President. 
SANDFORD J. HALL, Secretary. A. J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 150 BROADWAY; Bice.ow, Corr & Peck, Agents. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL.; A. J. Harpine, Gen’l Agent. 
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NEw YORK BOWERY FIRE INS. CO. 





OFFICES: 124 BOWERY AND 8 PINE STREET. 





Assets.....00 SH POMPE ELSE ee CLOT ET SSE TT ETO TOR PTET ET 
Net Surplus 


JNO. A. DELANOY, Jr., President. HENRY GRIFFEN, Secretary 





J. B. HALL, President. B. S. BROWN, Vice-Presid en 


H. N. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


— INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cotumsus, Onto. 





AGENCIES IN THE PRINCIPAL WESTERN STATES. 
Capital paid in in cash ies AE 
Solannenee Fund 
Unpaid Losses 
Net Surplus 


UNDER THE LAWS OF OHIO STOCKHOLDERS ARE LIABLE FOR 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF STOCK, 





— FIRE DEPARTMENT INS. CoO. 


OF MOBILE, ALA, 





This Company has had Eleven years of successful management; is conservative, insures 


against all classes of FIRE HAZARDS, and pays its Losses promptly. 





JOHN MAGUIRE, President. A. DUMONT, Secretary. 





ORTHERN INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or New York, WATERTOWN. 


Assets, January 1, 1879 $410,467.00 
NO IE Io sics ces secoendcscccdensncusecceeeséoesecceons 250,000.00 
Net surplus over all liabilities, including re-insurance reserve 53,128.00 





G. LORD, President. 
A. H. WRAY, Secretary. 


Represented in New York City by 
STAR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 145 Broapway. 





ieee FUND INSURANCE CO., 


CALIFORNIA. 





Losses paid since organization 


D. J. STAPLES, President. 


ALPHEUS BULL, Vice-President. GEO. D. DORNIN, Secretary. 





General Department, cor. Lake and La Salle Streets, Chicvgo. 


THOMAS S, CHARD, Manager. 





INSURE WITH 


THE JERSEY CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(ORGANIZED 1856,) 


Office, 33 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Cash Capital, 


$150,000.00 


Cash Assets, (January 1, 1879), 202 


4 
LP) 


This Company insures against loss or damage by fire on the most favorable terms, 
All Losses Promptly Adjusted. 


Will Remove May 15th to corner Montgomery and Washington Streets, Second National 
Bank Building. 





H. C. PIERSON, Secretary. N. FOOTE, President. 


ANEVIL HALL INSURANCE CoO., 


Or Boston, Mass. 





OFFICE: 60 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 





Cash Capital 
Gross Assets 
Net Surplus 


K. S. CHAFFEE, President. H. D. BRADBURY, Secretary 
S. S. NORTON, General Manager. 





Joun J. SuipHerp, General Agent Western Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FARNSWORTH & CLark, General Agents Pacific Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
Grorce W. ScHoonmaAker, General Agent, 71 Liberty Street, New York. 


OYAL CANADIAN INSURANCE CO,, 


Or MonrTREAL, 








ANDREW ROBERTSON, Presipent. 
Hon. J. R. Tuipaupgau, Vice-Presiden.t. 
ArtTHuR GaGnon, Secretary. 
C. F. Stsz, Boston, Resident Manager for the United States. 





Charles M. Peck, Manager, 
T. R. Burch, General Agent, . 7 
J. A. Rigby, General Agent, - . 
Donglas West, Manager, - - - » 
W. J. Callingham & Co., Gen. Agents, : 


ee FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


Meripen, Conn. 


No, 69 Liberty Street, New York. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New Orleans, La. 
- San Francisco, Cal. 








L. W. CLARKE, President. E. B. COWLES, Secretary. 


Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
JNO. J. SHIPHERD, Gen’! Agent. 
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ERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 


Or New York. 
BOREEL BUILDING. 





Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1879...0..0.ccccccsccccsecccccecssececescooens $2,471,781.00 
Reserve for Uncarned Premiums... ....-22.ccccccccsccccccccceces $560,841.00 
All other Liabilities. .......cceccccccccescosccccescccscscoceseececs 95,891.00 
Capital Stock ......+.+eeseceeeeercecececereeeeeeneerseesseeseeees 1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus. .......cccccccccctccccccccccccccccvccsscceccesceceres 815,049.00 

$2,471,781.00 


EMIL OELBERMANN, President. 
JOHN W. MURRAY, Vice-President. JAMES A. SILVEY, Secretary. 


THOMAS F. GOODRICH, Secre Agency "t. 
JOHN MARR, General Agent. YAMES NORON, Special Agent. 


The Life Insurance Co. of Va. 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA, 


ESTABLISHED MAY rst, 1871. 
. , SAMUEL B. PAUL, President, 
2 My TENNAG.” } Vice-Presidents. JOHN F. LAY, a of Agencies. 
ASSETS, - ° ° : : $494,009.13 
LIABILITIES, -_ - - . - 136,059.91 








Issues policies of Insurance on Lives participating and non-participating. 
No one has ever had to enforce claims against it by a judgment at law. 
It has paid out in Virginia and North Carolina nearly $250,000. __ 
Its Assets are larger in proportion to liabilities than those of any Life Company in the world. 
It invests the reserve of its business as near its policyhol‘ers as possible. 
Its losses by bad investment or shrinkage of values altogether have not exceeded $1,500. 
Its premiums are as low as safety permits, being lower than the mere mortality of 
unexamined lives. 
Premium EXxaMPLEs: 


Non-participant policy $1,000....-.-------------++-----------------+--20-- age, thirty-five. 
Continued Aaoual eee eee ee ee $20.45 be mcm 
Twenty-five year Endowment -..........-.------------------00--------- 31.25 “ 

Single year....~~-- -------- ---- 202 2e co none wenn cee wenn cone ne ee ween eene 13.50 








| de 

Tiicsucks Tania 
Jocowrcta nton 

Fire Sntacance Society. 


Norwich, Eng. 


Established 1'79'7. 


Mire Insurance Gxelusively. 


Deposit with Wao York State Ins. Dept. 
for Security of United States Policy Holder, 


$300,000. 


United States “Curstees: 
Hen T. Hitch, Esq., of FH. I€. Swift 3 Co. 
Sredevick Chauncey, Erg, of Sabbri § Chauncey. 
}. Augustus Heolett, Esq., of Haolett 3 Torrance. 





New “York No. 64 OU all St. 
Offices: | No. 206 Broadway. 
(Charles OP. Krame, 
f. Slonigomery IEare, 


Kesident “Managers. 














HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
Inspection and Insurance Co, 


Issues Policies of Insurance, after a careful inspection of the Boilers, covering all loss or 
damage to 


BOILERS, BUILDINGS and MACHINERY, 
ARISING FROM STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 





The busi of the Company includes all kinds ot Steam Boilers—Stationary, Marine 
and Locomotive. 
Full information concerning the plan of the Company’s operation can be obtained at the 


HOME OFFICE, IN HARTFORD, CONN., 
or at any Agency. 











W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B, PIERCE, Secretary. 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 





New York Office, No. 285 Broadway. 
THEO. H. BABCOCK, Gen’l Agent. R. R. McMURRAY, Inspector. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA, 





ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 





Phi. We. Ser endiiceddiness canedcaeks oneteasesee President. 
erry TT Tee te Vice-President. 
GS MAEEesess accvesvcence eee Le 2d Vice-President. 
Te ONG, ME UNNOE 6 oni 500.04 vencousdunesavtusscniate Actuary. 
Re or oe ne Secretary. 





Life Endowment and Term Insurance. 


ESTABLISHED A. D., 1850. 


THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


HAS PAID $7,400,000 DEATH CLAIMS. 
Has Paid $4,9000,000 Return Premiums to Policyholders. 





Has a SurpLus OF MorE THAN $1,900,000 Over LiaBILITIES, 
AND A RATIO OF $120.00 ASSETS FOR EVERY $100.00 LIABILITIES, 
By New York Standard of Valuation. 


It gives the Best Insurance on the Best Lives, at the most Favorable Rates. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND Rates or Tuts Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H, Y. WEMPLE anv H. B, STOKES, Ass t Secretaries, 


LO Sh Eh CDT OEE ORE. 


ee 


Sar er Ae. ES ae 


eee aie * 
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{HE ROMBINATION ALMAR 


25|26|27\28 29|80) 31 


OMBINATION ALMATAC-CALEDAR of this laroe 
— 


Tm. 
WEANDS OF THE BLOCH ACCORPANTING Om Fr MAT BE 





INSURANCE COMPANIES, AGENTS, ETC., 


will find unequalled and economical advantages in using for their Advertising purposes 


THE COMBINATION 


ALMANAC CALENDAR. 


Estimates and Sample Sheets sent on application. 


i TEND: DEINNE CN casciiccesscusscecasivesedicienerisensieees 18 cents. 


EE SEED NE <a. cvadeadevmsosenewsbesasve pidbndetesosssbutdouseoas a. > 


ALMANAC CALENDER COMPANY, 


Fulton cor. Front Street, (Union and Argus Building), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


_ YORK UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 


175 Broadway, New York. 


A. STODDART, General Agent. 


NortTH-GERMAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


GERMANY. 








UNITED STATES BRANCH, 202 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





CHAS. H. FORD, General Agent. C, KUHL, Manager. 








Franklin & Emporium 


Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 2837 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





This Company insures Dwelling Houses, Household Furniture 
Stores, Merchandise and other property in New York, Brooklyn and 
vicinity, upon the most favorable terms. 


STATEMENT, 


Verified by the New York Insurance Department, March 21, 1879. 





Ce Ne Oy i cada s Bx Pik GN aes Rs eee sent eseeNeeen $200,000.00 
ee Be GENE Ei a oan o.o5 0 c0 0 ncc0dsceeccceseeacesseses 66,145.83 
Fee NN oas5c cde rewsisewserenseaseseeenener pease te tpenweenee 130,330.48 
Ce te err See Se nena CORRE EE SE ame ore . $396,476.31 





HENRY B. MEAD, Vice-Pres’t. GEORGE ALGER, Pres't. 
ROBERT M. G. DODGE, Sec’y. 


Branch Office, 198 Remsen St., Brooklyn. HENRY A. SPAFARD, Manager, 


WHAT EVERY INSURANCE AGENT SHOULD HAVE 


i 
4 
4 








BSTYLOGRAPHIC PEN 


Where speed and legibility are required the Stylographic Pen is much 






better than the ordinary pen, as the necessity of dipping for ink is obviated, 
and the smoothness and shape of the point admit of a free passage over 
the paper, leaving a clear uniform line. 

As an office ‘‘ruling pen,” with red ink, it surpasses anything else for 
that purpose; as a pocket pen it is perfect, being at once air-tight and 
always ready for use. It is a perfect and established success ; has been per- 
fected by recent improvements far in advance of any pen of the kind ever 
made, and is worthy the earnest attention of every business man who 
values the saving of time, and its convenience of use. Where this pen 
has been used any length of time it has usually been permanently 


adopted to the exclusion of all other pens. 


Please enclose Stamp for Circulars and Price List. 


C. W. ROBINSON, New York Gen. Agent, 
169 and 171 Broadway, Room 13, N. Y. 
THOMAS L. HALLWORTH, General Agent, 
Agent for Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, 
No. 56 Madison Street, Chicago. 





look’ 2) 
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CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or tHe City or New York. 


Nos. 100 and 102 BROADWAY. 





STATEMENT (JAN. 1, 1879.) ° 
Cash Assets, July 1, 1878, - - - - - - $3,327,771.74 
Claims for Losses, Dividends, etc, - - - - - - - 228,965.26 
Capital (paid up in cash), - - - - . - 1,000,000.00 
Unearned Reserve Fund, - - - - . - 1,060, 384.21 
Net Surplus, . = js mire eee 1,038,422.27 





Directors: 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dept. CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dept. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, Paesident. 


Scottish Commercial 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager. 





Total Assets in the United States (of which $360,000 are in Govern- 


GRE Fcc nc btidendesetesssrersescecdetscaicnevenceecet esas $676,744 
Reserve for Re-insurance and all other Liabilities..................+ 373,348 
eee $303,396 





UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
Nos. 40 & 42 Pine St., New York City. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 


Western Department, St. Louis, Mo. : 
WH, R,. BERR s. o.com endsddi vcs iaede ses GENERAL AGENT. 





PHCENIX MUTUAL 


Life Insurance? Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


$11,029,397 
1,000,000 


Assets over, ~ - - 
Surplus, over - : : 


A. C. GOODMAN, President. 


J. B. BUNCE, Vice-President, J. M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 





THE 


QUEEN FIRE 


Insurance Company, of Liverpool and London. 


TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK : 


PNG I IOI... < cccanentsdisackisumesuntle teskecwesegteeaal (Babcock Brothers & Co.) 
IL III 5. .ecssinenaincojebuheandebmaeedienatarepatiletadinn Pres’t Seaman’s Bank for Savings. 
IIE UNI icise: osinikiianhnpiiebemeiieeemsanimeenialaeil President Manhatian Bank, 





DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK : 


Samuel D. Babcock, | H. B, Claflin, | F, H, N. Whiting, 


| j Boorman Johnson, 
Henry F. Spalding, David Bingham,| Martin Bates, 


osiah M, Fiske. 





Office, No. 37 and 89 Wall Street. 





WILLIAM H. ROSS, MANAGER. 





La Caisse Generale, 


OF PARIS, FRANCE. 


ASSETS, in the United States, January 1, 1878........-.---.-------0----00e 
LIABILITIES, including Re-insurance Reserve..............---.--eeeseeee 


JULIEN LECESNE, Resident Secretary, 


Western Union Building, New York. 


Dit SEED co cewcevcccecnscccscesmevecece Manager for the Middle States, New York. 
lS ee General Agent for New England States, Boston, Mass. 
pF ae ee Sen ES Local Agent. : 

) . renee: General Superintendent Western Department, { Chicago, I. 
2 Wis: WRT ©. conntevesconssnessnetasmanabouananmasill General Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
HUTCHINSON & MANN........... General Agents, Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 


Unrrep States Trustgegs in New York: 


LOUIS Be A GND cncccccddccnccecusseccccdedcteois of Messrs. De Rahm & Co, 
ee 8 ee of Messrs. Coudert Bros. 
CHARLES RENAULD, Esq of Messrs. Renauld, Francois & Co 








EsTABLISHED 1853. 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THE AGRICULTURAL 


INSURANCE CO., OF WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


INSURES ONLY FARM PROPERTY AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


Capital paid in im cntie oincnn svnc.0nd-0:200cer coscces $200,000.00 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ... .... 733,418.00 
Fe Sess ccceccenecnranneedeuhd weceasasacas 216,646.00 

NG ona cedcasewidaeuciated jmseen $1,105,064.00 


JOHN A, SHERMAN, President. 
HIRAM DEWEY, General Agent 


ISAAC MUNSON, Secretary, 
H, M, STEVENS, Assistant Sec’y. 
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AMAZON 


INSURANCE COMPANY, CINCINNATI. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $300,000.00. 
Gross Assets, - - 605,317.14. 
Net Surplus, - - - - 208,974.46 


Stockholders Individually Liable. 


GAZZAM GANO, President. N, COMINGORE, Vice-President. 


J. H. BEATTIE, Secretary. 


a 
INCORPORATED MARCH 24, 1853. 


COLUMBIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 




















No. 29 Liberty Street, New York. 
PABEE CAM RTA Rigo 22. ccc ccesscccccccnssceccscccsoesccccscces $300,00 
Losses paid from organization to Jan. 1, 1879. .......0..ec00--. eae) 34.985, - 
Ee ee er reper errr rT Terre 455,000.00 

STATEMENT, JAN. 1, 1879 
ASSETS. 

is NS, TN. ccnutiees scielidacbesmsnebdasmaibedncaneecacuce 

N. ¥. City and Brooklyn Bonds and Stocks “07-02-0002 aetna $242 20375 

a ee aeetanaivedsbeieodios 8,405.07 

Loans on call, secured by tL.) eae 44,000.00 

Bonds and Mort ages—property double value............----.--- pune aiken 20,000.00 

Interest dinnins and Premiums in course of collection.................... 10,125.17 

$353,544. 
LIABILITIES. aes 

EOE pA ae EIA AES LEA RR $5,084. 

SY SET inncdconcencscdsesecunsteewevncessdoesenessunas 36,791. i; $41,876.18 
I 00 SES SEED cin cane conwcneveserenccensasseecnrsmces 1668, 
BR 5 ih NOR I AEC RSC REE ITN as 

PD ic iiibttinicntcnswsceriniabebabedmanrendods $11,668.01 

JOHN B. ARTHUR, Secretary. GEORGE W. SAVAGE, President, 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


COMMERCIAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





Cash Assets, - - - - - $510,640.00 
Surplus to Policyholders, : - - 170,523.00 
Losses paid since organization, - . 1,920,594.64 
Book par Value of Stock, - - - : 185.26 





COMPANY ORGANIZED, A. D. 1850. 


JOHN NAGHTEN, General Agent, 


OFFICES, 157 and 159 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 





TWELFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


SAINT PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY; 


YANUARY 1, 1878. 





DE iccccccccccssqusamenccuscoccncevcccoscoccusssccesose iineweniekesetouin 441,900.00 
OE cb cnddcsdsicbccdebacdecotuestedsbeussucdbbsetevaceceuvenes $841,900.00 
LIABILITIES 
Cash iutditisdrodoedentdetcnverebilewdinibletbavnvendceséweteedeseuned $400,000.00 
PETE RNIIUG, «200 cocccccsncce asec ceqnecepusénerenaccecessesenenbescces 243,052.00 
vevccnensiasenbovatidicnbiomibstbhbletcavbeucuptaie chard 35,108.00 
SE idintbiiciensuvcices scendenbematerriGinntavniidaiek atesoannooseaint 163,740.00 
$841,900.00 


CHARLES A, EATON, Secretary. C. H. BIGELOW, President. 





Agency in New York, at office of the GERMAN-AMERICAN INSURANCE CoO. 


MURRAY & SILVEY, Agents, 











THE 


LANCASHIRE 


Insurance Company, 


OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


Management Staff in the United States: 
MANAGER FOR UNITED STATES, 
HENRY ROBERTSON, No. 187 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENT FOR NEW YORK CITY AND BROOKLYN, 


CHARLES M. PECK, - - - No. 69 Liberty Street, 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


W.G.FERGUSON, - - - - = - = = = = «= Chicago, Ill. 
H. K. LINDSEY, - - . - - - - - - - Cincinnati, Ohio, 
i B. KELSEY, - - . . . - - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. STEARNS, . eeled Wr ie. Vet Tatiel me @& | « Rochester, N, Y, 
A. N. eS - - - * - - - - - - Worcester, Mass, 
HUTSON LE - « = « - - - Charleston. S.C. 
Ss. O. COT’ TON, - Houston, Texas. 


From whom all teformation as to the Company may be obtained. 





GEORGE STEWART, Gen. Manager of the Company, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





ALLIANCE 


Insurance Company, 


OF BOSTON. 


Office, No. 43 Milk street, corner of Arch. 





GEO, H. LONG, President. 





CHAS, R. HOWARD, Secretary. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 





No. 510 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Capital paid in in GES oc nnisoechaceccd terest ,000.00 
CS << yanseemhkeke, sekee Same ee eae se sep ns ee 765,025.16 
Barbe ncn. wee ccsvccessoedseeececscser sees oces 670,212.88 

NE: 55565. as Riad ceca enehas $1,835,238.04 





This Company, favorably known to the community for over fifty years, continues to 
insure against loss or damage by fire on public or private dwellings, either permanently 
or for alimited trme. Also, on Furniture, Stocks, and Merchandise generally, on liberal 


terms. 
Their capital, together with a large Surplus Fund, is invested in the most careful 

manner, which enables them to offer to the insured an undoubted security in case of loss. 
Directors.—John Devereux, Daniel Smith, Jr., Isaac Hazlehurst, Thomas Robins, 

Thomas Smith, Henry Lewis, Daniel Haddock, Jr., Frankhn A. Comly, Edwin N. Benson. 


WILLIAM G. CROWELL, Secretary. JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
JOHN L, THOMSON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRANSATLANTIC FIRE 


Insurance Company, 





OF HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


STATEMENT, January 1, 


SUBEGCRIBED CAPETAL, CIGD) nc ccccwcccnsscccescccsccceccscossecesccc $1,125,000.00 


Called in and Paid Up.........cccccces coennccccecescneccecccccccscccccccccce 225,000.00 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, including Re-insurance............... -e--- 277,031.30 
ee 128,130.00 
TOTAL CASH ASERTS ........ccccccccccccscccencnccccconceseccescesccees $630,161.30 


Deposited with the New York Insurance Department, 


$200,000 5-20 U. S. BONDS. 


United States Branch, 160 Broapway, New York. 


HENRY HONIG, Manager, 





INCORPORATED 1810. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





No. 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN’A, 


Insure Acatnst Loss By Fire onty. 


Se RE OR BA GIR ice. nccasernidstacowssecns cess $400,000.00 

Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance ........ 448,703.00 

Pe NE iio nnk os 10 55bs JTERENTE We tedretenen tweens 516,013.00 

WR ONES inch aaackin ceelivesgacdiveraee $1,364,716.00 
DIRECTORS: 

Thomas R. Maris, P. Brady, Edmund G. Dutilh, Israel Morris, Wm. W. Paul. 


John Welsh, John T, Lewis, Chas. W. Poultney, 


ALBERT C. L, CRAWFORD, Sac’y, 


John P. Wetherill, 
THOMAS R, MARIS, Pres’t. 





Established 1847. 


CANADA LIFE 


Assurance Company. 








Capital and Funds, over a $3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE, HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 





Managing Director and President...............---------+-++--- A. G. RAMSAY, F. 1. A. 
Vice-President... 222 02-0. one. cone cnnne meee cc cece cnee nce s eens neccecee F. W. GATES. 
Secretary -..-.----------- +--+ - 202 noo = cee e nnn nnn teen nnn cnn n een ewen ees enes R. HILLS 
Medical Advisers...........--- J. D. MACDONALD, M. D., and J. A. MULL'N. M.D. 





The Company has Agents in all the principal towns throughout Canada, and a cor- 
respondent in London (England), authorized to accept premiums when that may be 


convenient to the assured. 





Every information may be obtained at the Head Office in Hamilton, Ont., or at 
any of the Agencies. 





TH 


Jos Printinc DEPARTMENT 


THE SPECTATOR 
Is Furnished with the Newest Styles of Type 


From the leading Manufactu 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOB PRINTING 


In the Latest Styles of the Art. 





, and is prepared to 


POLICIES, SURVEYS, PROOFS OF LOSS, DAILY REPORTS, CIRCULARS, 
BILLHEADS, STATEMENTS, AND EVERY KIND OF BLANK USED BY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES AND AGENTS A SPECIALTY. 


ding for Esti 





Parties in want 6f Printing will consult their own i by 


THE PRESS ROOM IS FITTED UP WITH POWER AND JOB PRESSES 
Of every description and capacity, and is under the superintendence of 
EXPERIENCED PRESSMEN. 


ORDERS of every kind, whether personal or by mail or telegraph, are attended to with 
Punctuality, and promptly delivered on completion. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


New York anp Cuicaco. 
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UNION MUTUAL 


Life Ins. Co. 





JOHN E. DE WITT, PRESIDENT. 


Assets, «3.187, - $7,891,6'71.67 


Home Office, Augusta, Maine. 








Directors’ Office, 153 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





All policies issued after April rst, 1877, which shall have been in force three full years will 
be entitled to all the benefits arising from the ‘* Maine Non-Forfeiture Law,” or, if surren- 
dered within ninety days after lapse, paid-up policies will be issued instead, if parties prefer. 


Practical results of the Maine Non-Forfeiture Law, passed February 7th, 1877, illustrated 
by a whole a issued at age 30, and allowed to lapse after the payment of three or 
more full annual premiums ; premiums having been paid wholly in cash: 





| Additional 























- ‘ 
Premiums paid be- | -;- Amount due if Death occurs on Last Day 
fore Lapse. eee | of Extension. 
_—____—_—_—— |. --—-———- ee = — —_ —— 
| A eta — | Insu’rce 
’ t t 
No.| Am’t. when | Yrs. | Days. fee ot Am’ of gc eel Ba over the 
| stop’d, * | Policy. |————_- * | Prem’ms, 
No, | Am’nt. 
3| $68x | 33 2 | 212 | 36 |$10,000} 3 | $759.87 | $0,240.13 | $8,559.13 
4 gS 3% 3 170 | 37 10,000 4 1,041.38 | 8,958.62 8,050,62 
5 | 1,335 35 | 4 133 39 10,000 5 1,339-18 | 8,660.82 7,525.82 
6/ 1 | 36 5 100 | «4! 10,000 6 | 1,655.36 | 8,344.64 | 6,982.64 
7| 15589 37 6 67 43 10,000 | 7 | 1,990.05 | 8,009.95 | 6,420.95 
8 | 1,816 | 38 7 | 26 45 10,c00 8 | 2,340.74| 7,659.26 5,843.26 
9 | 2.043 39 7 328 47 10,000 8 | 2477-51 | 75522-49 | 5y479-49 
10 | 2.270, 40 8 236 49 10,000 9 | 2,843.77) 7,156.23 4,886.23 
ax | 2,497! 4m | 9 114 | 50 | 10,000] 10 | 3,205.85] 6,794.15 | 4,297.15 








DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
HENRY D. SMITH, Assistant-Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Med. Director. 


J. P. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
A. G. MILTON, Actuary. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 


Active Agents wanted, apply to Directors’ office or to any Ageacy of the company. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


No. 41 SECOND STREET, SACRAMENTO. 





JOHN H. CARROLL, Pres’é. GEO. A. MOORE, V.-Pres’t. 
JEROME C. CARROLL, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS : 


Lgvanp STANFORD, President Central Pacific Railroad, Sacramento. 
Newron Boorn, United States Senator, Sacramento. 
E. B. Mott, Merchant, Sacramento, 
. H, Carroxt. Capitalist, Sacramento. 
S$. Apams (Adams, McNeill & Co.), Sacramento, 
« F, Houvcnton, President Home Mutual Fire Insurance Co., San Francisco, California, 
. S. Crocker, Importing Stationer, Sacramento. 
R. C. Crarx, County Judge, Sacrametto. 
Epwarp Capwa.aper, Broker, Sacramento, 
Grorce A. Moore, Insurance. 
Samugt Lavenson (Locke, & Lavenson), Merchants, Sacramento. 
Franx Miter, Cashier National Gold Bank, D. O. Mills & Co., Sacrathento. 
L. A. Boorn, Capitalist, Sacramento. 
M. Bryte, Capitalist, Sacramento. 
R. T. Brown, Capitalist, Sacramento, 


Total Assets, Gold Coin Values, - - - ~- $1,338,093.81 


POLICIES ISSUED UPON USUAL APPROVED PLANS. 
NO RESTRICTIONS UPON RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


Policies exempt by law from taxation and execution. 


The Mutual Investment Policy of the Pacific Mutual Life I 
guarantee of dividends, and cash surrender value. 


Active and reliable agents wanted in all the Northern States. 


e Co, contains a 











THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE Co., OF NEW YorK. 





FREDERICK S. WINSTON, President. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1878, - - - - - 


$85,033,318.20 
Total Liabilities, at the same date, - - - -  80,762,289.00 
Surplus over all Liabilities (Reserve at 4 per cent), $4,271,029.20 


Number of Policies in Force, 91,607. Amount at Risk, $294,514,212, 


The advantages offered to insurers by this Company, in Solid Security, Superior Economy, 
and its convenient system of Annual Cash Dividends, distributed on each New Year's Day, 
combine to make it THE SAFEST, THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD. Applications for Insurance or for Agencies may be made to the Company 
direct, or to either of the following 


QENERAL AQGENTS. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa and 
Minnesota. Address Merrett & Fercuson, Detroit, Michigan. 

O. F. BRESSEE, General Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, yoy East Tennessee, interior of the Carolinas, and Northern Georgia, 15 
South Street, Baltimore, Md. 

L. C. HOPKINS, General Agent for Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

eave W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut, New Haven, Conn. 

AYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for Vermont, and the Counties of Dutchess, 
Ulster, Orange, Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga 
and Chemung, in the State of New York, Yonkers, N. Y. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General fon for Northern and Western New York. Ad- 
dress Curistiz & Boarpman, Troy, N. Y. 

A, B, FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 

W. D. LITTLE, General Agent for Maine and New Hampshire, Portland, Me. 

F. W. VANUXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania and Delaware. Address Vanuxem 
Bates & Lambert, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BYRON SHERMAN, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and West- 
ern Arkansas, and Dakota and W: oming Territories, 300 Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo, 

C. A. HOPKINS, General Agent for Rhode Island, Providence, R. I. 

CHARLES H. RAYMOND, No. 141 Broadway, General Agent for New York City, 
Long Island and Staten Island. 

GEO. B. RAYMOND, General Agent for New Jersey, 749 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


ProF. W. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary. ISAAC F. LLOYD, Sec’y, 


A TREATISE 


ON THE 





PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF 


LIFE INSURANCE: 


Being an Arithmetical Explanation of the Computations Involved 
in the Science of Life Contingencies, 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


VALUABLE TABLES FOR REFERENCE, 


FOR THE USE OF 


Life Insurance Companies and Agents. 


By NATHAN WILLEY, Actuary. 


Price $2.00 per copy ; sent postpaid to any address. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


Publishers and Printers, 





NEW YORK: f 


CHICAGO 
No, 16 Dey street. { 


OFFICES : No, 159 La Salle Se. 
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INCORPORATED 1851. Purety Murvat. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
HENRY FULLER, JrR., Vice-President. 
AVERY J. SMITH, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1878, - - - - - = $6,382,446.05 
LIABILITIES, Dec. 31, 1878, eo 5,929.757-14 
SURPLUS (Mass. 4 percent), - - - - - 452,688.91 

as (N. ¥. 4% percent), - . - . 882,272.00 


THE MASSACHUSETTS NON-FORFEITURE LAw applies to all policies of every 
form, from the first payment, so that no policy ceases by non-payment of premium 
until the value of previous payments has been spent in carrying the risk. 


Issues TERM POLICIES Covering the Productive Period of Life. 


Attention Life Agents ! 








Resr RVE En DOW MENT 


JOSEPH F. KNAPP, President. 
‘WWePIseq-291A ‘NVNADAH ‘ay ‘f 





METROPOLITAN BUILDING, 


RESERVE DIVIDEND PLANS 


OF THE 


Metropolitan ]_ife [ns. Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Give better returns to the AGENT than any plans heretofore invented. 





. First-class Agents, with established records, or successful business men who desire a voca- 
tion free from expense, risk, or loss, are invited to communicate with the Home Office, the 
Company’s General Agents or Superintendents. Contracts made direct. Benefit of the full 
commission allowed. nd for the documents of the Company, which explain its plans fully. 





WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company, of New York. 
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Cash Assets, 6 
Invested in the best Class of Securities. 


Surplus, . . $927,035.95 


The GREAT and SPECIAL FEATURE of THE WASHINGTON is NON- 
FORFEITABLE DIVIDENDS, that hold policies in force though the 
be unpaid. This feature is the right of the policyholder, made so by the charter 
of the Company. 


All the profits are divided — the policyholders in 
annual dividends from date of policy. 


H. D. PENFIELD, General Agent, 
No. 148 La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


GLOBE 


Mutual Life Insurance Company. 











PLINY FREEMAN, President. 


CHAS. SETON LINDSAY, Secretary. 
J. G HOLBROOKE, Suf't Agents. 


GEORGE LORILLARD, Vice President, 


E. H. SEWELL, Actuary. 


NOS. 345 & 347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets, Fan. 1, 1878, $4,203,571 


ALL Forms or LIFE AND ENDOWMENT Po tictes Issvep. 


A Careful Examination of the Reserve Dividend Plan of Insur- 
axce ts invited. A New and peculiarly Attractive Feature. 


Every reasonable advantage given to Policyholders. 


PREMIUMS AND LOSSES PAID IN CASH. 


No RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL IN THE UNITED STATES OR EvRopr. 
Special Inducements offered to Agents. 


APPLY AT THE HOME OFFICE, 
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NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Assurance Society of the U.S. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1878. 




















Amount of Ledger Assets, January 1, 1878 .......-.----- eeeccccnceccccc cee $32,477,991.87 

Depreciation in Government Bonds, and Appropriation to meet any 
GOGRCCIED 1 CUNO MI cetncceces cactecsererieusnstdeneesnccccccecnas 369,553.27 
$32,108, 438.50 
TINGE ccccnccc cnc assasedssncnntontbadatencsedutnansesecsesnscccncconss 8,217,943-24 
$40,326,381.84 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid Policyholders for Claims by Death, Dividends, Surrender Values, Dis- 

counted and Matured Endowments and Annuities..................-..--- 4:9355171.43 
Other Disbursements as per extended statement..................---------- 1,195,841. 
Net Casu Assets, December 31, 1878.........-..--.--- cwecetuavwnd $34,195,368.53 
ASSETS. . 

Bonds and Mertgnges...<< cnccccscceseccossccesccnce Ripibiebevesoseonbedecs $12,437,584.93 
SEE 6,834,904.96 
United States Stocks 5,638,768.54 
State, City and other Stocks authorized by the Laws of the State -..........- 6,201,978.16 
Leans secured by United States and other Stocks..............-..---------- 928,000.00 
Cash and other Ledger Assets as per extended statement...................- 2,154,131.94 
$34,195,368.53 
rr ne OTE a cuchlwndinenssdwcnscgecssccesdseuweiesade 129,796.41 
Accrued interest, Rents and Premiums, as per extended statement_......__- 1,128,927.42 
OME Bate, Dene hee 965 COB occ cccnccin sce cssecccsccccsssocess $35,454,092.36 

Tora Liasiitigs, including legal reserve for re-insurance of all exist- 
FR NOD nda resunscarndstnetes cbtuenes tedtentitbntbsccwtecies 28,5€0,268.00 












RO INES SONNEI csssisccncccnwssecnactsentusdsiassceesusses $6,893,824.36 


Risks Assumed in 1878, 6,115 Policies, assuring $21,440,213 00. 





N.B.—For the details of the above statement, see the Society’s “Circular to Policy- 
holders,” and other publications for 1879. 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
E. W. Scott, Superintendent of Agencies. 


LL , 


THE 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 





JANUARY 1, 1879. 






ASSETS. 

United States securities, market value.... .--....-------------------++---+---- $612,482.50 
City, county and municipal bonds, market value---.--.---- === 93,060.00 
Mortgage loans, first liens ...........-.--.--------------------- ie --+ 1,645,329,20 
ee ES EE = 54,010,00 
GEE MSTHEE, COMBAT 6 DHNEINE. cccnccocecoecoeccccccccccscescccece — 175,000.00 
Real Estate taken under foreclosure. ............--.----------------- eee 219,568, 36 
Premium notes on policies in force.........------------------------+-- --- 193,573.93 
Stock in Massachusetts national banks, market value............-.-...-- oe 158,370.90 
Rt Se EINE © SIGNND cacs cnonndecccsqe esocecdeccesevencsescccoonces - 355-10 
I ere punenesebiaweeces wie 42,380.39 
Net premiums in course of collectio&.... .ncccccccccn coc cccccccecccecce o-- 22,776.82 
Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums......-...-..--- aa 3 24,355.20 
SOND SUES OF SVQ, oc ccucecopeevscoccescescccccescecenser --- 61,323.47 
dawn conndipdessconescdse nctgoiesustpuunsenesenedubuecueocssbeee 1,015.91 

$3,302,200.88 

LIABILITIES. 

Re-insurance reserve (4 per cent Actuaries’ table).........----..-.------------- $2,939,398.09 
ARES SUROUNN BOE BOE WOE ocnccccudgennctoceneroncceveseneconcce = 49,117.00 
Contingent liabilities (being policy claims not adjusted... .............- 19,397.34 
IEE GPEIIES weccessncesevocdscouses putsueeseseneseccovcececossce 8,456,93 
EE LILLE ES Tee oan 14,440.16 
IND. cco visicccbagscccegeceerteue sia beeenoyacoduoun nee 40.68 
NG tab canddpusbnceewinarensissdssgudebuesdvetsubtbossdnbuvecssonnvenses 280,350.68 

$3,302,200.88 


If the reserve is estimated by the New York standard (4 per cent American Experience 
Tables), the surplus of the Company is increased about $170,000, making a total surplus of 
$450,350.68. 





WILLIAM R, PLUNKETT, President. 
JAMES M. BARKER, Vice-President. JAMES W. HULL, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
WILLIAM H, HALL, Assistant-Secretary. 





EF The Principles and Practice of Fire Un- 


derwriting, Systematically arranged. 


By Jos. M. Rocers, LL. B. The Standard Instruction Book for Agents, $s. 





t&* The Spectator Standard Surveys. 


A new and improved form of BLANKS For SuRVEYS AND D1aGRams of all risks 


(other than stores and dwelling houses). Ordinary, $25 per 1,000; special, $30. 





NINETEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1879. 


AMERICAN INSURANCE Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Organized A. D. 1859. 













Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan, Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, Private Barns, their Contents, Farm Property, Churches and School Houses. No Policies 
written on property situated in Chicago or any large city. Number of Policies written from 1859 to 1858, 284,876. In force, 138,310. 





Cash Capital, - - - - - - . - - - $200,000.00 
Total Cash Assets, : - - - - - - - - - - : : - $879, 390.00 
Re-insurance Reserve and other liability, —- - - - - - - - . - - - 410, 378,00 
Cash Surplus as regards Policyholders, - - - - - - - - - - - $469,012.00 
Deduct Capital, - - - - - - - - - - - . - - - 200,000.00 
Cash Surplus as regards Stockholders, $269,012.00 


Installment Notes on hand Jan. Ist, 1879, $1,452,272.66. Losses paid from 1874 to 1879, $1,396,599-53- 


DIRECTORS. 
Hon. H. N. HIBBARD, CHAS. L. CURRIER, 
Hon. J. M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN, 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ, 
OFFICERS. 
HON, H. N, HIBBARD, Vice-President. CHAS. L. CURRIER, Secretary. 
R. B.,{CURRIER, General Agent. 


H. Z. CULVER 
D. A. KNOWLTON, Jr., 
WM. H. OVINGTON; 


Hon. WM. H. BRADLEY, 
M. A. HOYNE 
R. B. CURRIER, 


H. Z, CULVER, President. M. A. HOYNE, Treasurer. 
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WATERTOWN 


Fire Insurance Company, 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK. 





Statement, January 1, 1879. 


Cash Capital, - - - - $200,000.00 
Re-insurance Fund, - - - - 443,688.00 
Amount reserved for unpaid losses 
38,650.00 
and all other claims, - - - 
Net Surplus, - - - - - 82,477.50 
Total Cash Assets, - - $764.818.00 





WILLARD IVES, President. 
C. H. WAITE, General Agent. 


U. S. GILBERT, Vice-President. 
J. M. ADAMS, Secretary. 





An Instruction Book for Fire Insurance Agents. 


Tue PrIncIPpLEs AND PRACTICE OF 


FIRE UNDERWRITING 


Systematically Arranged. 


By JOS. M. ROGERS, LL.B. 





EXTRACT FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


“* © * The merit of the work, if I may claim for it any, consists, frs#, in its arrange 
ment; and, second, in its conciseness and clearness, 

“Though there are several most ably written works upon the same subject, written 
probably with more elaborateness than the following, they, generally (as it appears to me) 
are either impracticable from their prolixness, and the necessity of making a calculation 
too intricate for the novice underwriter, or are so devoid of any system in their arrange- 
ment that no one could, from their perusal, regard underwriting as a science of beautiful 
symmetry, but would be compelled to look upon it as a chaotic mass of rules, without 
form, and hence almost impossible to be learned theoretically. 

“In the following work I have endeavored to say everything secessary to be said 
and nothing more, and to say it in as concise and clear a manner as possible, thus 
securing its being read and understood by that class of agents for which it is intended, 
namely, those of limited experience. By thoroughly understanding and adhering to the 
rules herein enunciated, agents will not only render their labors more satisfactory te 
their principals but more easy, agreeable and satisfactory to themselves, ” 

&@ Sent post paid to any address on receipt of two dollars. 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, Publishers, Printers & Stationers. 


OFFICES OF THE SPECTATOR: 


CuIcaGo: 


NEW YORK: " a 
©. 159 La Salle Street. 


No. 16 Dey Street, 





Established 1840. Charter Perpetual. 


LYCOMING 


FIRE 


Insurance Company 


OF MUNCY, PA. 





W. P. I, PAINTER, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY ECROYD, . : : . , « VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JAMES M. BOWMAN SECRETARY, 
W. H. H. WALTON, ° ° ° . ° - TREASURER. 





Tora Losses PAID SINCE 
ORGANIZATION, 


$7,420, It! 





A. E. MOORE, 


Manager Eastern Department, 


No. 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ATNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 











ASSETS, January 1, 1879, - - - - - $25, 120,804.24 


W. H. BUCKLEY, Vice-President. H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
G. W. RUSSELL, M. D., Consulting Physician. J. C. WEBSTER, Supt. of Agencies, 





T. O. ENDERS, President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 





GENERAL AGENTS: 


A. G. DEWEY.......... Portland, Me. | C. D. PAUL.........000. Albany, N. Y.| DAVID CLARKE.......... Mobile, Ala. F. T. & T. C. DAy...Milwaukee, Wis 
W. A. STONE......... Concord, N. H.| W. G. CHAFFEE.......Oswego, N. Y.| J. T. MCMILLAN..... Gainesville, Fla. STONE & MARTIN...... Topeka, Kan. 
E. G. MASON........-.-- Rutland, Vt.| JNO. E. BAKER...... Rochester, N. Y.| WM. E. FITZGERALD..N. Orleans, La, J. W. WHARF........... Detroit, Mich 
E. E. SARGENT..... St. Johnsbury, Vt. | MosHER & THORPE....Auburn, N. Y.| F. E. PERRIN.......... Louisville, Ky. . P. MORSE....... Portland, Oregon 
DWIGHT CHESTER..... Boston, Mass. | WM. ERDTMAN...265 Broadway, N. Y.| W. D. TALBOT...... Nashville, Tenn. JONATHAN KELLOGG. Little Rock, Ark. 
Weis, BACON cevtvcces Providence, R. I. | C. R. LANE .......-e0- Malone, N. Y.| E. DEAN Dow....... Knoxville, Tenn. ORR & CHRISTMAS. Montreal, Canada 
HeMAN A. TYLER....Hartford, Conn. | C. C. HERRICK......... Newark, N. J.| FRANK RENO........ Cincinnati, Ohio J. R. ALEXANDER... Montreal, Canada 
F. H. WELD & Son..N. Haven, Conn. | C. H. BRUSH........ Philadelphia, Pa.| Geo. F. SADD.......... Geneva, Ohio W. H. OrR.......... Toronto, Canada 
Dy, Fe BORE wcccss Bridgeport, Conn. | D. P. CHAPMAN....... Pittsburgh, Pa. | HORACE STILSON..... Cleveland, Ohio H. BUCHANAN, Jr....... Newport, K: 

Wk Bis PRO occcces Middletown, Conn. | T. R. ALEXAND ER....Baltimore, Md.| R. H. ALLISON.......... Mexico, Mo. R. HARPER........... St. Johns, N, E 
Mi, Be. MOORS ...0..4 Hartford, Conn. | A. H. BEACH...... Wheeling, W. Va.| PAUL & MASON.......... Chicago, Ill. | C. W. DANNALS...San Francisco, Cal, 
L. MORTON.........-- New York City.| W. H. Crow.......... Raleigh, N. C.| R. W. KEMPSHALL........ Peoria, Ill. | A. M. ATKINSON ........ Wabash, Ind, 
EDWARD KENT....... Syracuse, N. Y.| W. B. GULICK....... Columbia, S. C.| J. W. & J. E. WHARF....... Olney, Ill. | W. C. GRIFFITH.... Indianapolis, Ind, 
 ) SS are Buffalo, N. Y. | C. W. HARRIS.......... Augusta, Ga.| J. L. MILEsS...... Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of the United States of America. 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF CONGRESS. 
Branch Office: 157 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHERE THE BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY IS TRANSACTED. 





Casu CapPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000.00 
Total Assets, January 1, 1878, - - 4,004,844.71 
Total Liabilities, January 1, 1878, - - - - - - - 2,676,746.09 
Surplus, being Security additional to the Re-insurance Fund, - - - - - 1,328,098.62 





EMERSON W. PEET, President and Actuary. J. ALDER ELLIS, Vice-President. JOHN M. BUTLER, Secretary. 


SAMUEL M. NICKERSON, Chairman Finance and Ex. Committee. 
FOSEPH W. BRAZIER, Manager, 155 Broadway, New York. 


Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ASSETS, Fan. 1, 1879; - a. : : 


Surplus, over Reserve, . = « e a 





$18,000,000.00 
$5,662,142.00 





gaz” For each of the past three years (1876, 1877 and 1878) its interest receipts have exceeded its 


entire death losses and working expenses. This showing is unparalleled in the history of Life in 


surance. 4&3 ts 


H, L, PALMER, President. MATTHEW KEENAN, Vice-President. EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary, WILLARD MERRILL, Secretary. 


J. S. GAFFNEY, SUPT. OF AGENCIES, EASTERN DEPARTMENT, 160 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 








